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CHAPTER I. 


CHILLY, gusty night in the autumn of 
the year 188-. Short, sharp showers 
of rain occurred at intervals, when the fittul 
wind lulled for a space, and allowed the 
heavy clouds to collect in a dark mass over- 
head. The streets of London were slushy, 
and the pavements cold and slippery with 
their soft coating of mud. The foot passen- 
gers jostled each other and were rude in 
their struggle for the inside walking, where 
they might be less exposed to the unceasing 
sprays of slush from the remorseless wheel 
traffic. London, in fact, was dirty and ex- 
ceedingly disagreeable. 

At 7.30 P.M. the diurnal rush from city to 
suburb had died its usual natural death. 
The bearish scramble for the omnibus was 
over for the day; so also the flood tide of 
human traffic on the Underground railway. 
Of brain toilers in the city, only those who 
had been detained by unusual causes or by 
stress of work were still abroad. 

Among the stragglers who hurried into 
the Farringdon street station about the hour 
mentioned, a tall man, with somewhat bowed 
shoulders, might have been remarked. 
There was nothing particularly striking 
about his appearance, save his beard, which 
was unusually thick and unkempt for these 
prim times. His clothes were of a cut and 
preservation such as to suggest the posses- 
‘sion by their wearer of average means. He 
Wore an ordinary felt hat, rather wide in the 
brim, and an overcoat of dark material, the 
collar of which was turned up; and in his 
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gloveless hands (gloves are out of place in 
such weather) he carried an umbrella, dry 
and furled. 

‘Gower street,’”’ said the person I have 
briefly described, on stooping to present his 
face at the window of the ticket-office. 

What class ?”’ 

First.’ 

Then, while the clerk was stamping the 
ticket, the bearded man, with some deliber- 
ation, laid his umbrella on the ledge of the 
window and proceeded to draw some money 
from his pocket. Having paid for and re- 
ceived his ticket he hurried away. 

“Hil” shouted the clerk, “‘ you’re leaving 
your umbrella.” 

The man came back, took his umbrella, 
muttered ‘‘ Thank you”’ in his beard, and 
again hurried away. 

‘“* Funny customer that,” soliloquized the 
clerk. ‘‘Doesn’t use his umbrella, and 
doesn’t remember it. A good gamp wasted 
on an idiot—and in such weather as this, 
too! ” 

Meanwhile the absent-minded stranger 
had had his ticket clipped, passed through 
the gates, and reached the platform. Here 
he stood motionless under the board “‘ Wait 
here for first class.’» He had not leng to 
wait. In a few moments a train drew up at 


the platform. It was fairly peopled in the « 


third-class, sparsely in the second, while the 
first-class compartments in the centre of the 
train were all unoccupied with the exception 


of.ene. That one contained a solitary mam, 
and into that compartment the bearded t@av- * 
eler, after a hurried glance at the other ar 


ue 
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riages,entered. First-class passengers were 
not much abroad that night. No one else 
entered the carriage after the man whose 
movements we are following. 

A few moments and the train moved on 
to King’s Cross—a very short run from Far- 

_ ringdon; one of the shortest, in fact, on the 
line. The bearded man had taken the cor- 
ner next the door he had entered and front- 
ing the engine. His face was turned toward 
his fellow-passenger, but its expression 
could not have been seen through his beard, 
~nd even his eyes were concealed by his hat, 
which he had pulled forward. The other 
occupant of the compartment sat at the far 
end, with his back toward the engine. He 
was middle aged, very slight in figure, and 
well dressed. His face was thin, delicate 
and extremely agreeable; the hair, both of 
head and face, was somewhat gray, short 
and carefully trimmed. Altogether, this 
passenger had an air of neatness and refine- 
ment about him. You would have said at 
once that he was a gentleman. 

The train stopped at King’s Cross, and 
then started on its longer run to Gower 
street, and still those two men were alone. 
Perhaps the foul, sulphurous atmosphere 
peculiar to the Underground railway was 
more pronounced here, for as the train 
moved from the station, the bearded man 
ejaculated “bah!” and shifted from the 
window half way along the seat. His fel- 
low-passenger, who, with his hat pushed 
back from his high, white forehead, was 
smiling over one of the comic papers, looked 
up for a moment and returned to his diver- 
sion. A moment! An innocent, half-sur- 
prised glance at the man who sat with down- 
turned face almost exactly opposite him. 
That was all. No instinct of peril! No 
prompting to vigilance and defence! 

For the bearded man’s hand had crept to 
his pocket, and his eyes, blazing with greed 
for crime, had risen from the floor and fas- 
tened upon his neighbor’s breast, from which 
the overcoat had been drawn aside. And 
still there was no instinct of danger, no 
thought of ill, as the small man read his last 
witticism and smiled his last smile, and so 


smiling received to its hilt in his breast the — 


sharp, fierce-driven knife. 

A short, strange, horrible gasp, the vic- 
tim’s last effort at respiration, and a moving 
of startled, death-filled eyes, which, staring 
for a moment with no recognition, but won- 
dering horror at the murderer, asked, ‘* What 


have I done to thee ? ” and then the stricken 
man’s head fell upon his breast and his life 
went out. 

One minute only had passed since the 
train left King’s Cross, and time was still 
with the murderer. Many moments would 
pass before Gower street was reached—pre- 
cious moments. He had done the murder; 
he had still to save himself. He had stood 
while his victim died, bent forward and mo- 
tionless—eyes hidden by the muscular con- 
traction of forehead and cheeks, and glitter- 
ing white teeth showing through the thick 
beard and mustache. He recovered himself 
by a spasmodic movement. His first care 
was to throw the comic paper out of the 
window. Then he seized the warm dead 
body, which had slipped down along the 
seat, and propped it sitting and upright in 
the corner, while the still limp fingers of 
the right hand he arranged round the handle 
of the knife. ‘*Suicide!’? he muttered, 
glancing quickly at the effect. “A clear 
case. Temporary insanity. Murder impos- 
sible on the underground railway.” 

Then he stood at the door. As the train 
emerged from the darkness into the light of 
the Gower street station, he noticed blood 
on his right hand. But he put the hand to 
his mouth, and when he withdrew it the 
stain was gone. Before the train stopped 
the murderer looked back once, without a 
shudder, at the stiff body of the murdered 
man, and then he jumped on to the plat- 
from, shutting the carriage door upon his 
work, and the next moment was lost in the 
crowd. 

And the people who elbowed their way to 
the gates were shoulder to shoulder with a 
worse than Cain, hot from his crime. - 


CHAPTER II. 


HE train, with its unconscious living 
freight, and its heavy burden of ghastly 
tragic dead, sped on through the strong, 
stifling atmosphere of its dark, subterranean 
way. Fit scene for what had been done if 
scene could be fit for such adeed! Portland 
road and Baker street were passed, and still 
no one broke or looked in upon the solitude 
of the dead man. At Edgware road, how- 
ever, a lady entered the compartment. The 
next moment there was a scream and a rush 
of officials to the spot. The lady, half faint- 
ing, was helped on to the platform; station- 
master, inspectors and the police were 
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called, and messengers were dispatched 
along the line to temporarily suspend the 
traffic. It was all done in a very few min- 
utes. The body, after a rapid survey of its 
position and surroundings, was carefully re- 
moved, and the news flew like wild-fire that 
what was evidently a ghastly suicide had 
been discovered on the underground railway. 
Then the carriage-door was locked, and the 
passengers were briefly interrogated, with- 
out, however, any light being thrown on the 
ease. Their names and addresses were 
taken as a precautionary measure. Among 
them there was but one first-class traveler, 
who, directly the excitement arose, emerged 
from a compartment three removed from 
that in which the tragedy had been enacted. 
Probably it was the fact of his being a pas- 
senger in the same class as the deceased that 
brought upon him a closer examination at 
the hands of the police sergeant than the 
others had been subjected to. 

Where had he entered the train? 

At Baker street; there was his ticket, 
from that station to Notting Hill Gate, 
clipped in the usual way. | 

Had he seen or heard anything unusual ? 

Nothing whatever. 

Would he oblige them with his name and 
address ? 

Certainly. There was his card: Mr. Jules 
Merlin, Chepstow Villas, W. 

This, on the sergeant’s part, was all for 
the sake of doing something. He was per- 
fectly satisfied in his mind that the case in 
hand was one of determined suicide; still, 
caution and di ence, even if aimless, looked 


Well, and were regarded as praiseworthy, 


even if profitless, at headquarters. It was 
to the persistent application of very common- 
place abilities that he owed his promotion 
from the ranks. On this occasion he even 
went so far as to take down a description of 
Mr. Merlin, thus: Face narrow, good look- 
ing, clean shaven, and dark. Hair also dark. 
Age about forty. Figure tall, thin, straight, 
and strong looking. Clothes, check trousers, 
dark overcoat with velvet collar, brown kid 
gloves, silk neckerchief, low, hard felt black 
hat, and umbrella very wet. 

Mr. Merlin, having borne the sergeant’s 
inquisition with patient amiability, looked 
again at the body and said: ‘“ Poor devil! he 
must have been out of his mind.” Then he 
re-entered the train as it started again on its 
way. 

The dead man’s identity was very quickly 


established. Letters were found upon him 
addressed to David Cowen, Esq., with the 
names of a house and street at Kensington, 
and his card bore the same name and 
address. The discovery upon him of valu- 
able jewelry and a fairly large sum of money 
went toward confirming the police in their 
theory of suicide. The body was conveyed 
to the morgue, where within two hours it 
was visited by a woman, tall and beautiful, 
but with wild, terror-filled eyes, and face 
pale as the quiet dead. 

Yes, it was her husband, the body they 
showed her. She had been waiting dinner 
for him, he being later than she expected; 
but she had felt no fear until the messenger 
came, and now she knew that he had been 
murdered. 

So she said; and the men were silent be- 
fore the terrible calmness of her grief. 


‘Suicide. A clear case. Temporary in- 
sanity. Murder impossible on the Under- 
ground railway.” 

So the murderer had said; so the police 
said, and so also said the public. This gen- 
eral verdict was gratifying toall three. But 
it was doomed to be disturbed, if not utterly 
shaken. At the coroner’s inquest, a clerk of 
the Farringdon street station came forward, 
and spoke of the bearded man who, on the 
night in question, as nearly as possible at 
half-past seven, had taken a first-class ticket 
for Gower street. He remembered the cir- 
cumstance perfectly, because the gentleman 
had forgotten his umbrella, which was dry 
and furled, and which he, the witness, had 
called him back to receive. The ticket col- 
lector at Gower street did not remember a 
person of that description (how could he 
remember every one that passed through the 
gates ?) but a first-class ticket from Farring- 
don had been collected at that time. 

The evidence of the doctor who examined 
the body was still more disturbing to the 
popular theory. Dr. Ford was a man in the 
prime of life, and a widower. He possessed 
a considerable practise, was practical, hard- 
headed, and like all practical men, somewhat 
obstinate, and he had the reputation of being 
keen and clever. When, therefore, he stood 
up in. the witness box and gave it as his 
positive conviction that the fatal wound in 
the dead man’s breast could not possibly be 
self-inflicted, he inspired some belief, at 
least in the minds of the people who knew 
him well. 
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The coroner, sceptical but courteous, asked 
what grounds the witness had for his 
opinion. 

“‘T compared the deceased’s arm with the 
depth of the wound,” replied the doctor, 
‘ and found that his strength could not have 
been sufficient to drive the knife so far.” 

It should be mentioned that the weapon 
was a common dagger, such as may be seen 
in the window of any cutler’s shop. 

It was here suggested that the knife was 
not driven in by one blow, but pressed in; 
but Dr. Ford very readily confuted that 
theory. He began by pointing out the depth 
of the wound: much deeper than was neces- 
sary to kill—the steel had cleft the heart in 
twain. Then, as to character, it was per- 
fectly even and direct; self-inflicted, it 
would in the highest probability have been 
irregular. But that was not all. The sus- 
picions excited by the circumstances alr :ady 
stated had urged Dr. Ford to a closer exam- 
ination than he might otherwise have made, 
with the result that he discovered on the 
skin around the incision a bruise, slight, but 
sufficiently palpable, which clearly demon- 
strated the force with which the heft of the 
knife had come in contact with the surface 
of the body. To have occasioned even a 
slight bruise through thick clothing that 
force must have been very considerable, far 
too great, the doctor argued, to admit of the 
blow having been self-inflicted. 

‘A man, although weak, might be capable 
of inflicting such a blow upon another,”’ 
added the witness. ‘‘ In that case, he would 
have the advantage of distance, in which to 
give impetus to the thrust, which would be 
denied him in an attempt against himself.’’ 

These interesting arguments, although lis- 
tened to with patience and courtesy, failed 
to shake the opinion of the authorities. The 
inquest, however, was adjourned for a few 
days, so that inquiries might be made con- 
cerning the bearded man described by the 
railway clerk. 

When the proceedings were resumed, 
nothing had been heard of the mysterious 
stranger. There was nothing unusual about 
that, said the police. A man of an ex- 
tremely nervous and retiring disposition 
would instinctively avoid being mixed up in 
an affair of the kind, and having no impor- 
tant testimony to offer, would probably keep 
out of the way. 

As it was considered that further inquiry 
Was unneceesary, the facts at the disposal of 
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the police being sufficient, the inquest was 
brought to a conclusion. In summing up 
for the jury, the coroner weighed the evi- 
dence for the theory of suicide against the 
medical opinion, very much in favor of the 
former. The strong points in that evidence 
were three, viz.: (1) the attitude of the dead 
man; (2) the absence of any signs of a 
struggle, and (3) the fact that Mr. Cowen 
had recently suffered severe financial losses 
through speculation in stocks. On this last 
point several of the deceased’s city friends 
gave testimony. Mr. Cowen, it appeared, 
was a gentleman of considerable private for- 
tune, who had been induced several months 
before his death to try his luck on the stock 
exchange. The results were unfortunate, 
and it was asserted that when he met his 
fate he was returning home after a very 
“bad day.” 

This evidence, which, though plausible, 
was of course only circumstantial, was per- 
mitted to overweigh that of Dr. Ford, which 
was scientific and positive. Assuming the 
latter to be correct, it was argued, Mr. Cowen 
was murdered. - Was such a thing conceiv- 
able, possible? Could a man be stabbed to 
death in that big artery of human motion, 
the Underground railway, and the murderer, 
red-handed, walk off undetected? Certainly 
not! The idea was too absurd to admit of 
argument! 

So thought the police, so thought the cor- 
oner, so thought the majority of the public, 
and so thought the jury, who returned a — 
verdict of felo-de-se. 

But Dr. Ford was unshaken, and he had at © 
least one sincere adherent—the murdered 
man’s widow. Mrs. Cowen understood” 
nothing of medical science; but she knew 
her husband, and her sublime faith in him 
was unshaken by his death. Her evidence 
would have touched any thirteen men less 
wooden than the coroner and his jury, and, 
supporting as it did the medical testimony, 
have convinced any less self-opinionated 
persons than the police authorities. She 
stated, with an air of simple conviction that 
should have been irresistible, that her hus- 
band was the last man in the world to have 
attempted his own life. His disposition wae 
too hopeful, too buoyant and sanguine, to 
admit of such an idea. His pecuniary losses 
did not appear to vex him in the slightest 
degree. They were heavy, but to a man of 
his fortune not absolutely serious. He was 
-sunshine itself, she declared, and during the 
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twelve years of their married life she had 
never known him to experience an hour’s 
gloom. Finally, he was too fond of his 
home, of his friends, of his two children, of 
his wife, of all that made life beautiful to 
him, to have taken that life himself. 

Yet they called him a suicide! 

Mr. Jules Merlin attended the inquest as 
a witness. His evidence was of a slight and 
negative character. He had heard nocry or 
noise of any unusual kind, and had seen no 
bearded man. The tragedy, however, had 
doubtless taken place before he entered the 
train. Mr. Merlin followed the proceedings 
with considerable interest, and after the 
verdict he sought an interview with Dr. 
Ford. 

“Your arguments interested me pro- 
foundly, doctor,” he said, “‘ and under the 
circumstances I scarcely think the verdict 
was a proper one.”’ 

“It was a very improper one,” declared 
the doctor bluntly. ‘‘ As surely as the coro- 
ner is a fool and the jury idiots, Mr. Cowen 
was murdered.”’ 

“* But the motive ?’’ asked the other. 

‘*Excuse me, sir,” replied the doctor, 
“but that question is more like that of an 
imbecile police inspector than of a man of 
sense. How am I to tell you the motive? 
I’m not the murderer. I don’t know him, 
and I can’t get inside his mind. There was 
no evidence of motive.’’ 

“That was the strong point against you,’’ 
said Mr. Merlin, with a smile. ‘It was not 
robbery, for the man’s jewelry and money 


were untouched. It was not revenge, for 


the man apparently had noenemies. It had 
nothing to do with secret societies, for he 
belonged to none.” 

“ All very true, Me: Merlin, and yet the 
man was murdered. 

** You think so?”’ 

swear it.”’ 
- Mr. Merlin started. 

“* You scientists are very positive,”’ he said. 

“We are able to be, sir. Now, evidence 
of motive is a very good thing for the police 
to work upon if they can get it. When they 
have it, I believe they invariably hunt down 
their man. A murder, however, does not 
necessarily bear the motive upon its face. 
Yet, judging by this case, ‘no apparent 
motive, no murder,’ seems to be a police 
axiom.” 

* But the knife was found in the dead 
man’s hand,’’ urged Mr. Merlin. 


** A hand powerless to inflict that death- 
blow. The murderer put it there.” 

**And there was no appearance of a 
struggle,” added Mr. Merlin after a thouglt- 
ful pause. 

** You would not be able to struggle if a 
knife were suddenly plunged in your heart,’’ 
was the reply. 

‘True, true; but I’m still a doubter. I 
cannot conceive of such a thing being done 
under the circumstances and the murderer 
getting off unperceived.” 

‘¢ Nor can the police,” replied the doctor. 
‘** Nor could I, but that I examined the mur- 
dered man. Two things the murderer must 
have had—fearful, devilish craft and won- 
derful luck.” 

True again; wonderful luck!” assented 
Mr. Merlin. ‘‘ And assuming your theory 
to be correct, the murderer has at any rate 
succeeded in proving the possibiltiy of a 
thing which everybody doubted, and still 
doubts. As to motive,’ he added, slowly, 
‘**T believe—yes, I really believe that I could 
assign a motive.” 

‘You could? What is it?’ asked the 
doctor quickly. 
But Mr. Merlin said “ Good-day,” and 
politely raising his hat, disappeared. 


CHAPTER III. 

T was the third anniversary of David 
Cowen’s murder, and just such another 
evening—chill, wet, gusty and gloomy. Dr. 
Ford sat aldéne over the bright fire in his 
study. A book lay on his lap, but’ he was 
not reading. He was gazing intently into 
the glowing fire—that unfailing inspirer of 
dreamy reflection—and thinking of a woman. 
Dr. Ford had married early in life. and 
had soon become a widower. Solitary he 
had remained ever since—long, lonely years 
he had gone through, until middle-age came 


- and found him still lonely. He told people 


he was wedded to his profession, but some 
time before this night he had awakened to 
the fact of how cold and cheerless a wife she 
was; for a living, vital, pecan e love grew 
into his life. 

The seeds were sown when he first met 
Mrs. Cowen. Her beauty, her tragic sorrow, 
and her touching faith in the dead, all im- 
pressed him profoundly. A friendship grew 
up between them, which on his part devel- 
oped into love. He asked Mrs. Cowen to be 
his wife, and her answer threw him into 
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despair. It was not that she was unable to 
return his feelings; but the mystery of her 
husband’s death stood between them. She 
declared that while that mystery remained 
unsolved her mind could know no peace, 
her thoughts must dwell ever in the past, 
That being so,to marry the doctor would 
have been to him a grievous wrong. 

Sharing, as he did, her conviction that 
David Cowen had been murdered, Dr. Ford 
had no arguments with which to shake this 
decision, the justice of which he could not 
but acknowledge. Feeling, too, the hope- 
lessness of the mystery being cleared up, he 
despaired. 

He was thinking mournfully of these 
things when a servant entered and presented 
a card. It bore the name of Mr. Jules 
Merlin. 

** Merlin, Merlin,’? muttered the doctor. 
“The name seems familiar enough. Show 
the gentleman up, please.” 

When Dr. Ford saw Mr. Merlin he re- 
membered him, for he was not a man to 
forget a face he had once seen, and Mr. 
Merlin’s face was one not readily forgotten. 
Three years had wrought a change in it, 
however. It had grown thinner and more 
sallow; the features were startling in their 
distinctness; the eyes hollow and roving, 
and the lips painfully restless. Mr. Merlin 
looked ill; not passingly so, but organically. 
He looked as though some internal disease 


. were slowly but surely consuming him. So 


the doctor thought, after a quick but com- 


_ prehensive glance at his visitor. 


‘* What can I do for you, Mr. Merlin?” 
_ he asked, after they had shaken hands. 
. Nothing, thank you, doctor. My visit is 


, not a professional one.’’ 


‘No! Pardon me, but as you are looking 


_ out of sorts, I thought ”»—— 


Mr. Merlin laughed strangely. 
“ You thought I had come for advice,’’ he 


_ interrupted. “No; my visit is simply a 
. friendly one. To tell you the truth, I was 


never beiter in my life.” 
‘* Then I pity you,” thought the doctor. 


** We Merlins are queer folk,” continued — 


the visitor, drawing his chair to the fire as if 
cold. ‘* Our looks always pity us. We are 
thin to emaciation and sallow to yellowness; 


. but the thinner and yellower we are, the 
_ better we feel. The worse we look the 


better we are. Strange, isn’t it?” 
Mr. Merlin was evidently jesting, but the 


effect was not pleasant. His voice was 
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high-pitched and somewhat grating, and 
there was no humor in the hard smile on his 
lips. 

The doctor, having placed wine and cigars 
on the table, made a few remarks on topics 
of general interest. But the visitor made no 
reply; he had sunk into a restless silence. 
Presently he moved his chair from the fire, 
and sitting against the table, drank a glass 

of wine. 

“Try a cigar,” said the doctor. ,‘* They 
were sent me by a friend in Havana.” 

“ And you never proved the truth of your 
theory remarked Mr, Merlin suddenly, 
and taking no notice of his host’s invitation. 

What theory ?” 

“ Concerning the death of that man in the 
Underground railway?” 

Dr. Ford was startled at this sudden 
broaching of a subject that lay so near his 
heart. 

“I required no proof,” he replied, slowly. 
‘‘ A murder was undoubtedly done. I would 
willingly give some years of my life to be 
able to lay my hand on the guilty man,’’ he 
added, half to himself. 

Mr. Merlin rose and walked the room. 
‘¢ Tt was an interesting case,” he said, ‘It 
fastened upon me. It has never left me 
night or day. So profoundly mysterious; 
so extraordinary in every way! If Cowen 
did not strike the blow, who did? I have 
asked myself ten thousand times. And, 
more interesting question still, how did the 
map escape? I have pictured the scene. I 
have been in the carriage with the two men. 
I have seen the blow struck. I have heard 
the dying gasp of the victim, and watched 
him as the death-look flooded his eyes. I 
hear the gasp now, and see the eyes!” 

Merlin paused with hands outstretched 
and breathed heavily. His excitement was 
remarkable, and he had spoken as though he 
had no auditor. The doctor watched him 
with intense interest, and not without some 
uneasiness. He thought that the man’s 
mind had been unhinged by dwelling upon 
that one terrible subject. 

** You should not permit yourself to get so 
excited,” he said, gently. 

‘Then 1 have followed the murderer in 
his escape,’’ pursued Merlin. ‘‘ Nota detail 
has been overlooked. I have forged and 
connected every link in the chain. It is 
complete. I know every point in the strange 
history. I am the only man living who does. 
It is all here in my brain—burning like 
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molten iron. I must tell it, or it will kill 
me.” 


himself, although outwardly calm, was now 
greatly excited. Mad though he appeared, 
there was a ring of terrible truth in Merlin’s 
sharp voice. Despite the wildness of his 
words and manner, he impressed his listener 
with the conviction that he was about to 
hear truth, that light was about to be thrown 
on the dark mystery out of which had grown 
his despair. He trembled with the hope 
that that despair would be removed. 

Mr. Merlin again sat against the table, on 
which he leaned heavily. 

“Yes, I’ll tell you,” he said, in a lower 
voice. ‘* You deserve to be told. You rec- 
ognized murder when the police babbled 
suicide, You and I shall share and keep the 
secret. Listen—closer! It was the bearded 
man.” 

“ Well?” 

“His beard was false. Oh, he laid his 
plans well and warily. Don’t you remember 
saying that he must have had devilish craft 
and wonderful luck? Ha, ha! So he had 
What is the good of the best-laid plans in 


t the world without a little luck to back them? 
2 Our friend reckoned on his luck, and it stood 
by him well.” 
n “ Who is the man ?”’ demanded the doctor 
e eagerly. 
l, “I don’t know him,’’ replied the other, 
e drawing back and passing his hand across 
I his eyes. “ At least, not—not in tangible 
_ form. I have him in my mind, though, and 
“d there he is distinct. Shall I go on?” 
od “ If you please,” said the doctor, with de- 
I creased interest. He was practical; he 
wanted to be told of a real murderer, not to 
ed be introduced to a creation of a disordered 
as intelligence. 
he “We will go back,” resumed Mr. Merlin, 
im folding his arms and staring at vacancy; 
ne 


“back in the history of the bearded man, 
say an hour before he was alone in the train 
with—with the man he had killed. He is at 
» Baker street. He buys a first-class ticket to 

Notting Hill Gate. He is not bearded then, 
mind you. He puts that ticket in his pocket, 
crosses the road and takes a ticket to Alders- 
gate street, which he uses. Alone in the 
train, he places the clipped over the un- 
clipped ticket, and with his penknife makes 
them correspond in that respect. You see, 
he has now his ticket from Baker street to 

otting Hill Gate duly clipped as though he 


AN UNDERGROUND TRAGEDY. 


“Tell me quietly,” said the doctor. He- 


7 


passed through the gates of the former sta- 
tion. He alights at Aldersgate and makes 
his way, above ground, to Farringdon street. 
On the way he assumes the beard and widens 
out the brim of his hat; in fine, the clerk 
described him correctly—beard, coat collar 
turned up, dry umbrella. So he entered the 
train— the carriage—the place where it was 
done.”’ 

Here Mr. Merlin,came to a full stop. 

‘Go on,” said the doctor, in a low voice. 
His interest, re-awakened, was now doubly 
intense. 

“He left the carriage at Gower street,”’ 
continued the narrator, after a long pause, 
‘and mingling with the crowd that hurried 
to the gates, slipped off his beard. He 
dropped his ticket from Farringdon street 
almost at the feet of the ticket collector, who, 
he was sure, would afterward pick it up 
under the impression that he had dropped it 
himself. Then he stole out of the crowd 
and re-entered the train three compartments 
away from the one he had left. Ina few 
moments he was a different man, He had 
burnt the hair of the beard, twisted up the 
wire and thrown it out of the window, 
turned up the brim of his hat, turned down | 
the collar of his coat, and put on a silk muf- 
fler. Moreover, he had taken a bottle of 
water from his pocket with which, leaning 
out of the window, he had saturated his 
umbrella, Oh, he was another man alto- 
gether, and a passenger from Baker street 
to Notting Hill Gate. And three compart- 
ments from him was discovered a self-slain 
man, knife still in hand.” 

Dr. Ford stared at his visitor in amaze- 
ment. He could not see his face, however, 
for the lamp was shaded, and his hand was 
against his cheek. Was he mad? And a 
murderer, too? Ora victim to terrible, but 
absurd fancies ? 

** And why did he do it?’ asked the doc- 
tor, throwing a soothing scepticism into his 
voice. 

Merlin’s right hand slowly sank from his 
eheek to the table, and rested on an ivory 
paper knife. At that moment his dark face 
became illumined by a glare from a fresh 
coal on the fire, which suddenly caught 
ablaze. Seeing that face, the doctor shud- 
dered. Its sharp lines were drawn and 
twisted into hideous shape by the demons 
within the man. Terror, hatred and craft 
were all written there in intertwisted, con- 
torted characters, and the hot, sullen eyes, 
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shifting and reasonless, glowed like fire from 
within dark caverns. 

“The motive ?”’ said the madman, jerking 
the words out and fidgeting in his chair, 
while the doctor watched him, calmly but 
vigilantly. ‘*Anewmotive. Conceit—sub- 
lime or damnable, which you will—but con- 
ceit. The papers, the public and the police 
had said often that it could not be done, at 
least not without detection. I—the bearded 
man, I mean—he proved that it could, and 
proved agreat truth. Well!’ he continued, 
after a moment’s pause, his voice rising 
sharply and harshly, “‘ is not that sufficient ? 
Had you been in the carriage instead of 
Cowen, you would have died as he did. 
Why do you look at me like that? Isn’t it 
enough that dead eyes follow me? He tries 
to speak—you don’t. His lips move, but the 
blood floods his throat, and he can only gasp. 
Hark! can you hear it? Curses on you, sir! 
Speak, I say!” 

Merlin rose to his feet. His thin, sinewy 
right hand grasped the paper knife. His 
eyes burned with revengeful, murderous 
fury like those of a wildcat. The scalp and 
ears seemed to retreat, as might an infuri- 
ated monkey’s, leaving the face more sharply 
prominent than before. It was almost in- 

credible, and it struck Dr. Ford—despite the 
critical character of the situation—that even 
the hell of madness could transform so hand- 
some a man into such incarnate ugliness. 

The doctor rose also, gazing firmly upon 
the face of his dangerous visitor. 

“You have no occasion to be either an- 
noyed or alarmed, Mr. Merlin,” he said, 
quietly. 


“The story’s not quite finished,” yelled 
the madman, whose eyes were fixed upon 
the other’s breast. ‘“‘ You will have the 
rest! You shall! I struck Cowen thus!”’ 

There was a blow struck like lightning; 
but the thin, brittle ivory broke harmlessly 
against Dr. Ford’s broad chest. The doc- 
tor’s strength was proverbial among his 
male friends. He was set up and framed 
like a gladiator and gifted with extraordinary 
muscular development. Merlin, on the con- 
trary, was thin and wasted; but the imps 
which fed on his reason combined to 
strengthen the madman’s sinews. The 
struggle, then, might have been long and 
severe, but that assistance quickly came, and 
Merlin was secured. 

Then, shrieking and foaming, he was car- 
ried away. 


However strange it may appear, it is nev- 
ertheless a fact that the police stoutly refused 
to accept as truth the confession made by 
Merlin to Dr. Ford. They maintained that 
it was purely a lively invention of the mad- 
man’s, and as no positive proof could be 
adduced to support the story, their sceptical 
position was really unassailable. Mrs. Cowen 
believed it, however, for some months later 
she became Mrs. Ford. 

It is said that the doctor’s reply to the un- 
believing police was this: ‘‘ The motive for} 
the murder and your motive for refusing to 
accept the confession are identical.” 


Of the truth of the whole story I can 


vouch. I had it from the maniac himself. 


WHEN hoary frost doth shroud the grass, 
And bare death sitteth in the trees, 
And life is come to sorry pass, 


And morning lacketh drowsy bees— 


Then think I of my lady’s mouth, 
And of the violets in her eyes; 
So roses warm the wintry drought, 


—MAYBURY FLEMING. 


And death, by thinking of her, dies. 
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A “BEACH-COMBER’S” YARN. 


BY W. H, MACY, 


M CALLIGAN, before he shipped 
, with us in the Lancaster, had been a 
resident of Maranua for several years, lead- 
ing a semi-savage life as a beach-comber. 
He was a burly specimen of the genus 
known among seamen as the Liverpool Irish- 
man, with energy enough to give him influ- 
ence among rogues of his own class and 
grade, and just enougb of intelligence and 
book-learning to make him a more danger- 
ous man than he would have been if less 
ignorant. Our officers had much diffieulty 
at times with Tom, who could ill brook the 
regular discipline of the ordinary American 
ship, and every now and then set out to 
heave his own way. As Captain Bowen 
flatly refused to discharge him when we 
arrived at Honolulu, Tom took his own dis- 
charge, by going ashore on liberty and never 
returning on board. And that was the last 
Tever heard of Tom Calligan; for no one 
cared much about looking him up, and his 
place was soon after filled by some other 
adventurer. 

But it was because I had Tom for a ship- 
mate that cruise that I am able to throw 
light upon the mystery which had before 
enshrouded the fate of the bark Chloe Ann 
and her crew; for once Tom, when in a 
communicative mood, let out the whole story 
to me and the cook, and described in his 

_ own way the scenes in which it appeared he 
‘Rimself had been one of the chief actors. 

_ The Chloe Ann had sailed, several years 
before this story was told us by Tom, on a 
trading voyage from Sidney, and the last in- 
telligence from her came through the report 
of a whaler, which had spoken her among 
the Micronesian groups. She had touched 
at Pleasant island, and the captain had sig- 
nified his intention of going further to the 
westward, among the Caroline islands, as he 
expected to do a good business in getting 
beche-de-mer, and then dispose of it in China. 
But the Chloe Ann never entered a Chinese 
port; and this was the last ever known of 
her, until the truth was revealed by Tom 
Calligan. 

“I was then,” said Tom, “high in the 
confidence of old Scutleroona, the chief 
Nannikin at Maranua. Nota bad name for 


the old savage, either, for he had scuttled 
and burned more than one good ship, to my 
knowledge. I had been there two years on 
the island, having deserted from the whaler 
in which I escaped from Norfolk island.” 

‘* But how came you on Norfolk island ?”” 
I asked. 

‘Oh, never mind; I’m not going back to 


‘tell the story of my birth, parentage and 


education. That has nothing to do with the 
case of the Chloe Ann. You must take just 
what you can get from me; and perhaps if 
you don’t let me spin the yarn in my own 
way just at this present time, I shall shut 
my teeth again and you’ll never get it. 
Tisn’t often I feel just in the mood to run 


my past life.” 


There was no more to be said by me or 
the cook, and Tom was suffered to go on in 
his own way. 

‘““We were then getting quite poor at 
Maranua. Very few vessels had visited the 
island for the season previous; there was @ 
famine in the tobacco and gunpowder line, 
and even old Scutleroona’s treasury was 
getting low, though he was a grasping old 
wretch, and used his power to confiscate 
almost anything he wanted from his poor 
understrappers. He had been overhauling 
the locker and taking account of stock one 
evening, and I must confess the meagre 
supply made a mighty poor show for the 
royal exchequer. He told me that if he did 
not soon have a chance to replenish out of 
some vessel he should feel obliged to declare 
war against the Nannikin of the neighboring 
island of Orakow, and make a raid with his 
whole fleet of war-canoes for purposes of 
plunder. I, of course, had nothing to do 
but obey orders if called upon to go on such 
an expedition; but I gave my advice, as far 
as I dared, against it, telling the old thief I 
didn’t think it would pay, as they were quite 
as poor, in the things which we wanted, at 
Orakow as we were ourselves, and the booty 
wouldn’t be worth the cost and sacrifice of 
life. But he cared as little about a few com- 
mon men’s lives, in such a case, as the king 
of any civilized country would—and that’s 
little enough. 

‘¢ But at daylight the next morning there 
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was a wild hallooing and gathering of bar- 
barians on the beach, for a sail was in sight, 
making for the harber on the southwest side 
of the island. I ran down to examine her 
with the spyglass. We had but one instru- 
ment of this kind, and I had the whole care 
and charge of it. It was a very powerful 
one, and was part of the plunder from the 
French ship—but never mind, that’s no part 
of my story. 

‘“* Well, I easily made out that the stranger 
was a small bark, and from the scarcity of 
boats, and other signs about her, that she 
was no whaler. Canoes were launched in a 
hurry. Old Scutleroona insisted on going 
himself to visit and examine the ship, and 
away we went out over the reef, shaping a 
course to head her off. 

** Before we had got alongside of her the 
Nannikio had made up his mind to take her, 
and had signified as much tome. She would 
be an easier prize for us than any whaleship 
could be, for she was not as strongly manned; 
and a more valuable one, too, if, as we now 
judged, she was a trader, and had on board 
a large stock of the very commodities we 
wanted. 

** Of course, the first stroke of policy was 
to throw the captain completely off his guard 
by pretending the greatest friendliness; and 
by lying stories of the great abundance of 
deche-de-mer and shells at Maranua, to in- 
duce him to come into the anchorage. We 
soon found that he had never visited the 
place before, which made the deception all 
the easier. I at once offered my services as 
pilot, and under my guidance the Chloe Ann 
was soon worked up into the little smooth 

_ basin inside the reef, and brought to in six 
fathoms, riding by a single anchor, and that 
her smallest bower. 

** The skipper’s name was Craig, a short, 
stout man, with a bluff, hearty manner about 
him, and far more courage after an emer- 
gency arrived thau discretion in guarding 
against it beforehand. He had only ten 
men before the mast, and was not as well 
provided with arms and other means of de- 
fence as a vessel on such a dangerous voyage 
should have been. It was afternoon when 
we came to anchor; and as we had promised 
to go with the captain next morning ia his 
boat further up the lagoon, where we had 
represented to him that the beche-de-mer was 
‘very abundant, he decided to give the day 
up to rest and jollity. Indeed, the man 
seemed to feel himself in a perfectly safe 
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position, and to be as much off his guard as 
if he had just anchored his ship in the haven 
of a Christian port. And this was just 
what old Scutleroona desired, and had been 
aiming at. 

‘*Meanwhile, the warriors all had their 
instructions and understood them thoroughly, 
But no word or movement must indicate 
this until the preconcerted signal should be 
given; and to lull suspicion, the women still 
remained in and about the vessel, mingling 
freely with the crowd. After a time, Cap- 
tain Craig, having invited me with Nannikin 
into his cabin, where he set decanters before 
us and invited us to drink to the success of 
his voyage, proposed to go ashore with us, 
taking a couple of hands with him in the 
little jolly-boat. We, of course, encouraged 
this, and he ordered his boat away, while we 
in the canoe followed closely in his wake. 
As we pushed off from the ship a private 
signal was given, and fully understood; 
which was for the females to withdraw from 
the scene—not suddenly, or all at once, but 
to drop away a few at a time, so that no 
notice should be taken by the officers of the 
bark. Savages, when about to undertake 
any warlike movement,—or, indeed, any 
ceremony of grave importance,—always get 
their women out of the way. They are not 
only firm believers in ‘woman’s sphere,’ 
but they seem to think that the very pres- 
ence of females bodes ill luck. 

‘* When we landed the captain was invited 
up to the chief’s house, where he in turn 
was invited to drink the native beverage, a 
preparation made by soaking the Kava root, 
being provided in ample quantity. It was 
nothing new or strange to his taste, as it is 
commonly used at many of the islands which 
he had visited. His two oarsmen were 
meanwhile kept in view and carefully 
watched by natives detailed for that pur 
pose. And while the Kava ceremonies 
were in progress, reports were made from 
time to time of how things were going oD 
outside. No attack must be made until the 
women were all on shore, and this, at the 
rate they were moviug, was not likely to be 
the case soon enough to suit the impatience 
of old Scutleroona. For he, somewhat in- 
flamed by his potations, had for once for- 
gotten his usual wily tactics, and was it- 
clined to precipitate matters. The captail 
noticed this uneasiness on the part of the 
Nannikin, and became uneasy in turn. He 
got up from his seat and moved to the door, 
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where he could get a view of theship. Now 
that his suspicions were stirred, his quick 
eye instantly detected the fact that the 
women were leaving, while the men still 
hung round in full force; and a certain 
something in the general aspect of things 
indicated danger. Instead of returning to 
his seat, he passed out and started down the 
slope towards his small boat, calling out the 
names of his two men. The word was 
passed quickly to the Nannikin, who, now 
infuriated to frenzy, and seeing that nothing 
could be gained by further delay, seized a 
conch-shell, and blew a tremendous blast 
upon it, which might be heard even to the 
opposite side ot the bay. This was the sig- 
nal for war; and until this sound was heard, 
no native of Maranua would have ventured 
to break the peace with the strangers. 

“ But in an instant all was changed, and 
the onset began simultaneously at all points. 
The two men who came in the boat with 
Captain Craig, being taken by surprise, were 
struck down with clubs where they stood 
and quickly disposed of. But the captain 
himself, seeing that there was no escape in 
the direction of his boat, turned and stood at 
bay, with a revolver covering the door where 
the Nannikin would come out. A tall savage 
made a blow at him with his war-club, but 
the captain adroitly dodged it, and quickly 
changing the direction of his pistol, sent a 
bullet into the heart of his assailant, who 
fell dead in his traeks. The rest, with their 
instinctive dread of firearms, fell back a little 
in a panic, notwithstanding the fierce cries 
of old Scutleroona, urging them to close in 
upon their victim. But no one wished to 
be the first to advance, as some must die 
before the captain could be overpowered. It 
was a gallant sight to see the brave captain 
standing there, still keeping his aim fixed 
upon the doorway, while, quick as lightning, 
he doged several spears which were hurled 
at him from flank and rear, not daring to 
turn his head or lose his guard for a mo- 
ment, though the cries of his officers and 
crew, engaged in mortal struggle, were ring- 
ing in his ears. The Nannikin ordered me 
to advance and take aim at him with my old 
ship’s musket, which was the best we had 
among us. But I had no idea of being the 
first to die at the muzzle of that revolver. 

“*Go forward and kill him!’ screamed 
the insane old chief. 

“*Go yourself,’ said I, sulkily; for which 
Ishould no doubt have lost my life at the 
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hands of the chief, had he survived. But 


he had no time then to quarrel with me, and 
saw no way open for him but to lead the 
attack himself. He rushed to the door, but. 
the captain’s keen eye never wavered, and 
the ball entered his brain ere he could take 
another step. At the same moment, having 
got the aim I wanted, I drew the trigger of 
the old musket, but she missed fire. Before 
I could get her cocked, the captain’s third 
shot broke those two fingers—you see, there 
—and I was disabled from using the gun. 
But a club, hurled with great force by the 
Nannikin’e son, at the next instant struck 
the captain across the side of his head, 
while a spear pierced his back at the same 
moment. He fell to the ground, and was at 
once overpowered and put to death with 
numerous wounds; but not until another 
savage had fallen under the fourth bullet 
from the revolver. 

‘* Meanwhile, the work of blood was pro- 
gressing on board the Chloe Ann, where the 
crew were taken unawares; and though there 
was some fighting, and several of the natives 
were wounded, there was nothing like orga- 
nized resistance to the attack for which they 
were quite unprepared. In half an hour 
after the first onset the bark was in our 
hands, and not a man left alive; for the 
savages acted upon the principle that ‘ dead 
men tell no tales.’ 

‘* There was a great wailing and clamor at 
the ‘wake’ of old Scutleroona that night, 
and the body was prepared for burial by 


being swathed in mats until the bundle bore 


no semblance in form to a human body. 
His son Corniboot, who, besides his family 
claims, had won great credit for having 
given the first wound to the brave Captain 
Craig, was installed in authority as head 
Nannikin of the tribe, and the orgies were 
kept up until morning. All the bodies of 
the murdered white men were burned, to- 
gether with their clothing, which might 
have told tales and which was of no use to 
savages in so mild a climate as that of 
Maranua. 
‘*But the work of plunder and 

called for the attention of all the next day. 
and though the young king attempted to 
superintend and regulate this work, he found 
his new authority quite insufficient. Each 
warrior sought to appropriate the lion’s 
share; but I must say that Corniboot after- 
wards proved himself quite as much of a 
pirate as his lamented father, and took what 
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he wanted from his subjects wherever he 
could lay hands on it. 

‘*The Chloe Ann, after she had been 
stripped of all that was valued by the rob- 
bers, was towed up into the lagoon, where 
it was not likely that any other vessel ever 
would anchor, and there set on fire. The 
sight of the bonfire was highly enjoyed by 
the savage spectators. They danced, and 
yelled, and drank Kava until nature was 
* quite exhausted; and the priests, or ‘orators,’ 

never ceased their boastful chants of the 
prowess of their warriors until all sank to- 
gether into insensibility. 

“T was disgusted with all this business; 
and though I have been through many rough 
scenes in the course of my life, and cannot 
profess to be very sensitive on moral points, 
I could not help feeling that I had got into 
very bad company this time; and, further- 
more, that it was only at great risk of my 
life that I could ever get clear of my asso- 
ciates. I might have warned the captain of 
his danger, but I hardly dared do this, as 

the least sign of watchfulness on his part 
would have aroused the chiet’s suspicions of 
me, and my life would have been the forfeit. 
i had tried to take no active part in the 
affray; and among all the thoughts of my 
wickedness that haunt me in my sober 
moods, it is always a satisfaction to remem- 
ber that my gun snapped, as I have not the 
blood of the brave Captain Craig on my 
hands. At that moment I could do no less 
than fire at him in defence of my own life. 
Still, I confess that my refusal to obey the 
orders of old Scutleroona were quite as 
much from cowardice as from any qualms of 
conscience. The bold bearing of the cap- 
tain really frightened the whole of us. 

** I found young Carbinoot a much harder 
master to serve than his father had been, 
and I lived a miserable life for the next two 
years. As I possessed a secret which, if 
disclosed, would call down the vengeance of 
the British government upon the islanders, 
it is not strange that they regarded me with 
suspicious eyes. I was not allowed to go on 
board of any ship during all this time. The 
idea of being thus cooped up, at the mercy 
of a capricious savage, who might at any 
time take a fancy to knock me om the head, 
or impale me with a spear, was horrible 
enough; and of course my mind was made 
up to seize the first opportunity to escape, 
even at any risk of life. 

“I bad a@ small canoe, in which I was 


accustomed to go outside the reef, torching 
for flying-fish; but as I generally went in 
company with many other canoes, no one 
thought of my escape by this means, as it 
would not be easy for one canoe to leave the 
fleet without being observed. But here was 
my only chance, and I resolved to make the 
most of it. 

‘*One day the whole population had been 
out driving a brisk trade with a ship which 
had been lying off and on. I was kept con- 
fined all day, with a guard over me, lest I 
should by any chance communicate with 
those on board; but making a pretext for 
going outside the house a moment, I had 
seen enough of the vessel at a distance to 
assure me that she was an American whaler. 
From what I heard dropped by Cerbinoot 
after his return to the shore, I also learned 
that the captain intended to run down to 
the island of Orakow, and lie off and on 
there the next day. Here, then, was my 
opportunity. 

** My only companion in the little canoe 
that night was a lad of about fifteen, who 
was the son of a chief, and whose heathen 
name I always Anglicized into ‘Bob.’ I 
contrived to get the lee position of the fleet, 
and pretending to be entirely absorbed in 
the sport of torching for the fish, I suffered 
my little boat to drift, insensibly increasing 
my distance from all my consorts. At the 
proper moment, I fell against Bob as if by 
accident, knocking the torch out of his hand 
overboard. He opened his mouth to utter 
an exclamation; but it was choked in the 
utterance by ‘my grip upon his throat. I 
had a gag ready, and the boy was soon quiet 
enough in the bottom of the canoe. 

‘* A little more drift was allowed to get 
out of sight and hearing of the fiset, and 
then I trimmed my sail of matting and bore 
away with a free sheet, shaping a course as 
near as I could jadge for the island, Orakow, 
which is about forty miles from Maranua. 
My light craft glided swiftly along, and soon 
after the moon rose. I was gladdened with 
a sight of the land looming in the distance. 
I had relieved Bob of the gag, and allowed 
him to sit up; but he understood the situa- 
tion, and had sense enough to submit to my 
orders. On we sped, until daylight dis- 
closed to me the ship which I had so much 
desired to see. She was but a few miles 
distant from the land, and headed in towards 
it. I was for a time ‘entirely absorbed in 
looking at her and at the beautiful shores, 
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for Orakow is an island of great natural 
beauty; but my fellow-voyager, Bob, natu- 
rally looked to windward, and I caught sight 
of what looked like a glimmer of joy in his 
eye. Turning my head and glancing astern, 
I saw the sail of a canoe at no great dis- 
tance; another look, and I could see her 
bull as she rose upon a sea. I stood up on 
the gunwale; I could see another, and yet 
another coming down before the breeze. 
They were larger canoes than mine, and 
could make more rapid way under the pres- 


sure of their immense leg-of-mutton sails. 


The swiftest vessels of the fleet were evi- 
dently in hot pursuit of me. There would 
be no safety for me in landing at Oaokow, 
and the ship was yet so distant from me 
that I could not afford to laugh at my pur- 
suers. 

“I trimmed my sail to do its best, and 
ordered Bob! to paddle for dear life. The 


rogue did not do this with a very good grace, 


for of course he desired to be overtaken; 
and I could not ply my own paddle, for the 
canoe would lose way too fast by yawning 
about, if left to herself. I must stick to my 
post in the stern and keep her straight. I 
exhorted and swore at the lad, but he evi- 
dently put out very little strength upon his 
paddle, though he continued to make the 
motions, merely from fear of a crack over 
the head. Every time I glanced behind me 
the pursuers loomed nearer and nearer; and 
I could soon make out that the leading canoe 
was that of Corniboot himself. 

“T stripped off my shirt (which I wore 
jumper-fashion, outside of my trousers, like 
all beach-combers), and attached it to a 
stick as a sigual to attract the attention of 
those on board the ship. Of course they 
would take no interest in this grand canoe 
regatia, until they knew that one of the 
parties was a white man. I worked myself 
into a high state of excitement until I saw 
by the manceuvres of the whaler, as she 
luffed sharp by and made more sail, that this 
interest was awakened. Then I forced my- 
self to be calm, and prepared for a struggle 
in which I meant to be killed rather than be 
taken back into captivity. 

“Gradually and steadily the Nannikin’s 
canoe gained upon me, impelled by her great 
sail and by four pairs of nervous arms plying 
their paddles with a will, and seeming none 
the less fresh for their laborious chase which 
had lasted all night. I could see the dread- 
ful girn of exultation in Cornib,oot’s face 
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and realized what a cruel fate mine would 


be if he got me again into his power. The 
next canoe was only a few ship’s lengths 
astern of his, and others were coming up, 
the men at the paddles making the clear 
morning air vocal with their yells of tri- 
umph and delight. If the ship would only 
fire a shot from her big gun, now!—or fire 
the gun with powder only, for that would 
answer the purpose quite as well. Her 
maintopsail swings in aback, and down comes 
a whaleboat from the davits into the water. 
‘Hurrah!’ I cried in my wild excitement, 
for I felt that there was a chance to be saved 
yet! 

* But the whaleboat, though light and 
swift, must pull to windward; and it seemed 
an age, though only a minute in reality, be- 
fore the men got ready to lay back on their 
oars with that long and regular stroke in 
which whalemen can excel all other men in 
the world. Nearer and nearer—the large 
canoe already laps by my quarter—the steers- 
man gives her a sheer to lay her aboard of 
me, and the man in the bow seizes my gun- 
wale with eager grasp—but my paddle, 
swung with all the strength I possessed, 
descends edgewise upon his fingers, crush- 
ing the bones—and we are again separated, 
while his howls of pain are frightful to hear. 
I have gained a little way by this operation, 
and while there’s life, there’s hope. 

“It is evident, however, that I must pre- 
pare for another crisis before the whalemen 
can arrive; for the large canoe soon begins 
again to lessen the distance between us. My 
boy Bob also shows signs of treachery and a 
desire to give aid and comfort to the enemy, 
as it was natural that he should do. He 
refuses now even to make the motions of 
paddling, and is encouraged to set me at 
open defiance. Again the canoe comes up 
alongside; and as I raise my paddle to strike 
the nearest savage, the lad closes with me 
and grasps my arm! 

‘* For an instant I was helpless; but letting 
go my paddle, I seized the luckless boy by © 
the neck and the leg, and darted him bodily, 
head first, full in the face of Corniboot him- 


self, whose face, illumined by that dreadful 


grin, was now within two feet of me. The 
shock was so severe that both were knocked 
overboard, bleeding and partially stunned. 
Another savage made a grab at me to drag 
me into the Nannikin’s canoe; but I slipped 
through his arms like an eel, and diving, 
come up on the off-side, and strike out, 
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swimming, towards the approaching whale- 
boat. 


‘* My own little skiff had broached to 
when left to her own guidance; and as the 
two lay grappled side by side, the whaleboat 
coming stern on in full career, dashed into 
them, making a complete wreck of both the 
frail structures. Poor Bob and Corniboot, 
who appeared to be seriously hurt, were 
helped into the next canoe, which was now 
close at hand, while willing hands and strong 
arms pulled me into the boat. We did not 
stop to parley; the disappointed barbarians, 
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howling louder than ever, took the back 
track for Maranua, and a few minutes later 
I was telling my story on board the Vesper 
of New London. 

“That is, I mean I told a part of my story, 
but I have never let out the real faéts about 
the Chloe Ann until now. As wicked as I 
am, I have always been sorry for the part 
that I had in the affair, and wishthat I had 
forewarned Captain Craig, even at the risk 
of my life. He was an unwise and fool- 


hardy man, but a brave one even to the 
death.” 


OU may ridicule superstition as you 

will, but it is my honest opinion that 
not one person in a thousand is utterly free 
from its taint,’’ says a writer in the New 
York Graphic. ‘ Look around among your 
friends and acquaintances and see if you can 
discover one of them who is not influenced 
to some degree by some of those odd notions 
and ideas that you laugh at and pronounce 
absurd. How many of you would not prefer 
to have the signs with you rather than 
against you? I don’t claim to be free from 
superstition. I might be induced to enter 
upon some important undertaking on Friday, 
for instance; yet it would be far more satis- 
factory to me if I could begin on some other 
day of the week. I can reason that one day 
is as good as another, but there’s that old 
and universal prejudice against Friday, and 
I can’t help thinking of it. 

‘There are things one learns when a child 
which it is impossible to shake off in later 
years. Now, as an illustration, when I was 
‘six or seven years old I heard one of my 
aunts say that if a person cut his finger nails 
on Sunday some bad luck would be eure to 
ome to him before the week ended. She 
believed it, and I believed it then, though 
the whole idea seems absurd now. Yet her 
words so impressed me that I have never 
yet cut my nails on the first day of the week 
and probably never will. 

‘+ Women are as a general thing even more 
prone to pin their faith to signs and omens 
than men. Did you ever hear a girl tell a 
dream without finally asking, ‘ What is that 
a sign of ?’ 1 know a very accomplished, 
sensible, refined lady, who laughs herself at 
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some of the odd notions which she picked 
up in childhood and cannot get rid of. If 
she should spill salt on the table and omit 
to scrape up a pinch and throw it in the fire, 
I am confident she would feel forebodings 
of bad luck. 

‘¢ Then there are the superstilions about 
mirrors. Nobody likes to break one; no- 
body would, even if they cost nothing. 
There is an old saying that if any two per- 
sons see their reflections in the glass at the 
same time, the younger will die before the 
year is out. Many a woman who knows 
that the idea is a humbug wouldn’t risk 
making the experiment. 

“ And when you come to remedies for dis- 
eases, you will find superstitions enough to 
fill volumes. Some of the old women’s pre- 
scriptions may be quite as effectual ut times 
as a physicians, but that is neither for nor 
against them. Among the strange ‘cures’ 
in which I have known sensible people to 
believe fully, were such as these: Pare your 
fingernails and toenails, cut off a lock of your 
hair and wrap the pieces all up together; 
then bore a hole in a tree, push in the hair 
and nails, and drive a tightly fitting plug in 
the hole; as long as the tree stands and con- 
tinues alive you will never be afflicted with 
toothache! If you have a sore throat, wear 
a red woollen string around your neck. If 
you want to prevent rheumatism, carry @ 
piece of sulphur ora buckeye nut in your 
pocket. You may say that only foolish peo- 
ple can believe in such unreasonable things; 
but very likely if you think over some of 
your own beliefs you may come across some- 
thing quite as absurd.” 
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CHAPTER III. 
“ CITAGE"for Bartlebury, Longmedder’n’ 
Greeley’s Mills ’ll be along in about 
half an hour,” said Hiram Tukey, the stage- 
driver, with an interrogative accent, as the 
stage stopped at Glover’s Corner, and its 
only passengers, a young woman and a child 
of two or three years, alighted. 

The sky had been heavy and lowering all 
day, and at nightfall it had begun to rain, 
and the wind blew in fitful gusts, sometimes 
so fiercely that the trees groaned and 
strained, and the dead leaves swirled about 
in heavy clouds. The young woman seemed 
somewhat bewildered and uncertain, as she 
stood looking off into the gathering dark- 
ness, with the child clinging to her skirts. 
Hiram Tukey ‘‘calc’lated’’ that she didn’t 
belong anywhere around Glover’s Corner, 
because he did not recognize her. She wore 
a veil, and a large shawl concealed her 
figure, but although she moved wearily, it 
was evident that she was young and slender. 
She paid no attention to the stage-driver’s 
suggestion, but when she saw that he was 
staring at her with open-mouthed curiosity, 
she took the child in her arms and moved 
along, taking the road that led through 
Pretty Marsh and Judgment Hollow to Bar- 
tlebury and Greeley’s Mills. 

“ Goin’ to Pinkerton’s or Chesley’s,’’ said 
the stage-driver to himself, recalling the 
only two houses on the road. ‘‘ But Pinker- 
ton’s is a good strong mile; she’d better ’a’ 
waited for the stage. Calc’late I’d ruther 
carry her myself, tired as my hosses be, 
than to see her carryin’ that heavy child 
along in the rain.”’ 

And Hiram called after her vigorously. 
But she did not turn her head; she was 
hurrying along now as if she had forgotten 
her weariness, and the darkness soon swal- 
lowed her up. 

“* Lonesome kind of a trip for a night like 
this; but folks must foller their own tastes,”’ 
said the stage-driver, philosophically, and 
went home, whistling, to his own warm 
supper, 

The girl stopped, breathless and panting, 
#8 soon as she felt herself safely beyond the 

8 


sight and hearing of the inquisitive stage- 
driver, and set the child down. 

“ You'll have to walk, Jo. I can’t carry 
you any farther,” she said. 

The little fellow made a brave effort, but. 
the ground was slippery with wet leaves, 
and snares and pitfalls seemed to be set 
everywhere in the darkness for the small 
feet, and the girl continually forgot herself 
and hurried along as if unconscious of his. 
struggles; and at last he gave up, one small, 
half-smothered sob forcing itself from him 
as he clung to herskirts. She snatched him 
up impatiently, but she placed him as com- 
fortably as possible on her shoulder, and 
shielded his face from the cutting wind and 
tain with her shawl. 

‘IT suppose I ought to have begged my 
fare in the stage for Jo’e sake,”’ she said to 
herself, ‘‘ but I couldn’t stand it to have 
Bartlebury folks always flinging it at me that. 
I'd had to beg my way home, just as some. 
of them prophesied when I went away: 
Five miles wasn’t much to me once, and it’s. 
a straight road, if it is dark. But sickness. 
and trouble have worn me down more’n I 
realized, and the child is heavy. I can’t. 
help feeling kind of impatient with him, too.. 
I ought not to have brought him with me— 
likely as not ’tisn’t true about his father’s 
folks being rich; and it’s different now that. 
I’m going to be independent and have a 
chance to enjoy life. I’m too soft-hearted, 
that’s the trouble. I’m glad I didn’t have 


money enough to get to Peterboro’ for that 


sneaking lawyer would have got all my trou- 
bles out of me, and ’twouldn’t have been 
long before all Bartlebury knew them. Now 
I may be able to keep them to myself. I 
almost hope I sha’n’t find anybody in the 
house. 1 am sure I can manage to break in 
—if I can only get there!”’ She moved the 
child to her other shoulder. “It’s only.one 
little tug more; I ought to be able to stand 
it after all I’ve been through; and then, if I 
don’t get stuck in Judgment Hollow, my 
troubles are over! ”’ 

She went on with a more elastic step after 
this, and there was a rift in the clouds over- 
head which made the way easier, and she 
walked for nearly a mile with scarcely a 
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pause. When the Bartlebury stage passed 
her she shrank back out of sight. She had 
been strongly tempted to hail it, but to her 
surprise it was full, inside and out, and she 
could not reveal her penniless condition to 
so many. 

“The driver wasn’t old Hazen, either; 
*twas a young, spruce-looking fellow, and 
that looked like a crowd of strangers. No, 
I couldn’t have done it.’ 

But she sent a sigh after the stage, as it 
dashed off with its cheerful lights and talk 
and laughter. 

Judgment Hollow was wet and miry 
ground; her feet were so heavy with mud 
that she could scarcely lift them, and she had 
to pick her way carefully to avoid bogs and 
pitfalls. She went bravely through, but 
when she tried to climb the hill beyond her 
strength suddenly gave out. She dropped 
down beside the road and unfastened the 

’ child’s clinging arms from her neck. 

‘* My heart beats so terribly, I don’t know 
but I’m going to die here in the road,” she 
said to herself. ‘‘Oh, I was a fool to save 


my pride at such a cost as this! But I 
didn’t seem to think it would be very hard. 
I didn’t count upon the rain and the child’s 
weight. Some time now since you were the 


Mexican Mite, isn’t it, Jo? He is so small 
I don’t see how he can beso heavy. I could 
make a shelter for him behind this wood- 
pile so the rain couldn’t reach him, and he 
wouldn’t be cold wrapped in my shawl.” 

She even went so far as to lay the sleep- 
ing child down in the snug place that she 
found she could make for him, but she 
snatched him up again hurriedly. 

**No, 1 can’t do it. Something might 
happen, or he might wake and be frightened 
before morning. And I feel a little better; 
perhaps by resting at every few steps I can 
reach home. Home! to think of having a 
home again! where I can have things as I 
want them, and ncbody can order me round! 
And money! he must have had a good deal 
in the bank. I'll make Bartlebury folks 
stare!” 

In alternate courage and despair she 
pushed on. .When she first caught sight of 
the lights of the village she thought she 
could never reach them. Butshe made a 
short cut across some fields—which in the 
semi-darkness ouly one who kuew the way 
-well could have done—and found herself in 
the back-yard of the poor-house. She sank 

-exhausted and giddy upon the doorsteps. 
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**1t seems as if I couldn’t go another step, 
but I won’t—no, I won’t,” setting her lips 
firmly together, ‘‘stay here. What Mis’ 
Pel’ knows everybody in Bartlebury knows. 
I might better have come in the stage than 
do that.’”? She arose to her feet, although 
she staggered. ‘It’s only across the meadow 
and the orchard, and I must do it!” 

A sound of music and laughter came from 
the house. She peered through the chinks 
of a closed shutter. Zach Pingrey was play- 
ing on a violin, and there was a roasting of 
apples and popping of corn in the open fire- 
place. 

‘Zach Pingrey and his fiddle haven’t 
worn out,” said she. ‘The poor-house was 
always a pleasant place when Mis’ Pel’ 
wasn’t in her tantrums; but I never will 
have it said that 1 came home on foot and 
put up there. For all I’m dizzy, I'll get 
home! 

‘Pretty light—and warm! Jo wants to 
go in,” said the child, drowsily stretching 
his little, benumbed hands out towards the 
fire. But his head drooped again and he 
was fast asleep in a moment. 

She moved him to her other shoulder, but 
that gave her no relief. 

**T can’t do it with him! What a fool I 
was to saddle myself with that child! ” 

There was an old work-shop detached from 
the other buildings of the poor-farm. She 
lifted the wooden latch of the door and 
peered in. It was a shelter from the rain 
and seemed warm. She laid the child down 
on a pile of shavings. 

** Now I can run across the meadow,” she 
said to herself. ‘‘There’s a light in the 
window, and there are likely to be men folks 
there, and they’ll come across and bring him 
home.” 

Eased of her burden, she made her way 
across the field without much difficulty, and 
stood hesitating, with a sudden unlooked-for 
accession of timidity and embarrassment, 
at the door of the house that had been old 
*Lisha Battershall’s homestead. 

**I don’t know why I should feel so—of 
course it’s mine; there was nobody else for 
him to leave it to, and the advertisement 
said ‘ something to my advantage.’ ” 

Dorothy was covering the fire for the 
night—Dorcas Newhegin had long ago gone 
to bed. It was a quiet household, that usu- 
ally put out its lights at nine o’clock. Dom 
othy had sat up later to-night, partly because 
the sound of the wind and the rain gave her 
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a restless feeling. Dorothy’s mind was not 
at ease. The letter which Lawyer Snow 
had received did not seem to her to be con- 
elusive evidence that Tildy was dead. Dor- 
othy herself had written, and had obtained 
the further information that Tildy, or a girl 
of about seventeen bearing the same name, 
had been a chambermaid in a hotel in a 
Colorado town. It was a town where the 
population was constantly changing, and 
since her illness it seemed impossible to 
trace her. There had been a great mortality 
from the fever, and the writer of the letter 
thought it probable that the girl had died 
anong strangers. Dorothy was revolving in 
her mind a plan for going to Colorado, when 
there came a knock at the door, a timid, hes- 
itating knock that Dorothy thought might 
be only the wind rattling the latch, but fol- 
lowed by a louder and bolder one. 

“Who is it?” called Dorothy, with her 
hand on the bolt. 

‘“‘ Open the door quick! ’”’ answered a girl’s 
voice, impatiently. ‘*I’m—I’m Tildy Bat- 
tershall.”’ 

Dorothy gasped with astonishment as the 
drenched figure staggered dizzily in at the 
door, and dropped upon the nearest chair. 
It was Tildy Battershall, as she remembered 
her, thin and worn, but still almost as hand- 
some, with her white skin and her great 
dark eyes, as when every one had said that 
she promised to be the prettiest girl in Bar- 
tlebury. 

“T am so surprised—we heard that you 
were dead, Mr. Snow advertised,” said 
Dorothy. ‘But come to the fire, and I’ll 
get you some dry clothes.” 

“It’s a wonder I ain’t dead; I’ve been 
sick enough. It does seem good to get 
home.” And she dropped, with a sigh, into 
old ’Lisha’s great chintz-covered chair be- 
side the fire. ‘‘ Of course he left everything 
to me—the money as well as the farm? I 
knew well enough that he would though he 
was so mad with me. Battershalls are so 
clannish; they can’t go back on their own 
flesh and blood.” 

“ Yes, he left everything to you if ’»—— 

Dorothy’s voice failed her. She dreaded 
to end the long suspense, and the scene 
seemed unreal, as if she were dreaming; yet 
there was old Rebecca, the cat, drowsing on 
the rug, the clock ticking on with the 
wheeziness that always threatened to choke 
it, but never did,and the cricket that chirped 
every night in some concealed cranny. 
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‘* You're not an actress, are you?” she 
asked with an effort. 

“An actress? Well, I can tell you it 
ain’t so easy as all that!” said Tildy. “I 
should have been in time; I have talent, 
everybody says, besides my looks; but if you 
haven’t any money you might starve to death 
before you got a chance to show what you 
can do, there are so many girls crowding 
into the profession. And don’t you have to 
work! Country girls think such things are 
all play and being admired. "Twas bad 
enough in the show. I hurt my back doing 
the trapeze act with the Mexican Mite in 
my arms. But what makes you look like 
that?” 

**Oh, the will! The will says that you are 
not to have anything if you were an actress, 
or had anything to do witha show! He had 
a horror of such things. But he wanted to 
change it when he was dying, and there 
wasn’t time. He said he trusted to me to- 


make it right, but they say—oh, I don’t see 
how things can be so unjust]—they say that 
the will must stand, althcugh it wasn’t as 
he wished to have it. And I cannot give 
the property to you until I am of age.” 

“TI don’t know what you are talking 
about,” said Tildy. 


** Whose is it if it isn’t 
mine? No man would be allowed to make 
such a ridiculous will! You give it to me! 
what is it to you?” Tildy’s white face was 
scarlet with anger. 

‘* He left it all to me if—if you had ever 
been with a show,” stammered Dorothy. 

“To you?” cried Tildy scornfully. 
‘* Why, you are little Dorothy Bartle from 
the poor-house. I knew you the minute I 
set eyes on you. Why should he leave it to 
you? The idea of your giving it to me! 
I’m not the kind to take gifts from anybody, 
least of all 

‘¢ I was his housekeeper, and he was kind 
to me,”’ said Dorothy, ‘and when he was 
angry with you he made the will giving his 
property to me.” 

*“*You his housekeeper! a chit like you! 
Poor Uncle ’Lisha! he must have repented 
of driving me off! And you got round him 
so that he made such a will as that? Well, 
you must be smarter than you look!” 

Dorothy colored to the roots of her hair. 

*“T don’t think you understand that I 
don’t want it so. I would do anything to 
change things so you could have it all, be- 
cause I know he wanted you to at last,” she 
said. 
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Tildy looked curiously at Dorothy. She 
seemed to be reflecting that it was not wise 
to let her resentment lose for her a possible 
ally. 

“That sounds fair; but I don’t seem to 
make you out exactly,’’ she said. 

“Oh, you don’t know how it has haunted 
me—what he said when he was dying!” said 
Dorothy. ‘He said you were his own sis- 
ter’s child, and he trusted me to make it 
right.” 

“Of course I ought to have it, but it 
seems queer that you should think so; peo- 
ple are so selfish,” said Tildy. ‘‘Of course 
Ican get it. I shall make a great fuss.’’ 

‘¢ But they say—Mr. Orcutt says—that the 
costs of a law-suit would swallow up all the 
property,” said Dorothy. 

‘These country people don’t know any- 
thing beyond the town-pump,” said Tildy. 
*¢ But I shouldn’t want to lose any of it. I 
know the value of money better than I did 
when Nancy Treddick coaxed me into run- 
ning away with that show. Her aunt was 
Mrs. Jarley, and didn’t Naney and I have to 
wait upon those wax figures, and blow up 
the fat woman—she was almost all balloon 
inside—and take care of the Mexican Mite; 
he was a year old baby then, and he was a 
mite! Oh, what shall I do with— No 
matter; I forgot something, that’s all. 
About the only genuine thing there was the 
Mite, and cunning? wasn’t he! And al- 
ways took to me. The skeleton was genu- 
ine, too, but he starved himself; you could 
almost hear his bones rattle. And he used 
to groan horribly nights. Oh, it was an 
awful life! There’s one good thing about a 
show, if Uncle ’Lisha didn’t approve of 
them; they make you appreciate the com- 
forts ofahome. When I saw Uncle ’Lisha’s 
death in the paper I should have come right 
away if I could have got here. But I was 
taken down with afever. After I hurt my- 
self in the show they didn’t want anything 
more of me. ’Mandy Gooch and Lizzie 
Perry, the Double-Headed Girl—they made 
’em into one every morning—they would 
have taken care of me if they could, but they 
hadn’t any chance; and the Skeleton and 
the Wild Men wanted to give me a benefit, 
but the manager wouldn’t let them. The 
doctor said I never could do the trapeze act 
again, and that was all they cared about me. 
I had to try everywhere to get work when I 
was hardly able to stand. I had the Mexi- 
can Mite to take care of. I don’t know how 
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I came to be so foolish, but his mother got 
me to promise when she was dying that I 
would never go off and leave him to be 
knocked round in that show. She had been 
the Long Haired Lady, and they thought 
everything of her until she went into con- 
sumption. The Mite was growing large; 
they starved him dreadfully, but he would 
grow. I don’t suppose I should have prom- 
ised her if she hadn’t told me that her folks 
were rich, and would pay anybody that 
would carry him to them. She was trying 
to write a letter to them, but she went off 
suddenly, and [ don’t know their name. I 
don’t suppose it’s any such thing. I ought 
to have put him in an orphan asylum, but 
you see I’m awful soft-hearted, and Nancy 
and I had taken care of him so much and 
smuggled cakes to him when they were 
starving him that I thought{I wouldn’t lose 
sight of him without one more try to find his 
people. But I had hard work to keep him, 
I can tell you. Nancy hadggone off before 
the Long Haired Lady died. She married 
the Lightning Calculator, Nancy did—did I 
tell you?—and they went off to set up a 
separate show. He wanted to do all the 
intellectual part, and he wouldn’t stay after 
the Educated Pig came. Poor Nancy! I 
wish somebody would leave her a farm. 
And how dull and horrid I thought it was 
once. Perhaps if I get well and strong and 
rested I may think so again. I’m only just 
seventeen. But I only*wish Uncle ’Lisha 
had made it a condition that I never should 
have anything to do with shows; that would 
be so easy. How absurd it is that I have 
got to have a fuss aboutSgetting my ownt 
But I'll tell you how I can mamage. [ 
haven’t told anybody butjyou that I’ve been 
in a show, and I’ll pretend that I haven’t. 
I tried to make people think I was with Aunt 
Lucinda when I first went away, and I can 
make her say thats] was; she’ll do anything 
to wash her hands of me. She and I never 
could get along. I’d rather work my fingers 
to the bone than to live withher. If you 
feel as you say you do about my having the 
property you won’t tell anybody.” 

Dorothy looked at her in*bewilderment, 
She was undoubtedly a little dull, Tildy 
walked the floor. 

“J wish I could have known just how it 
was before Icame. 1 ought to have written. 
But I didn’t want{Bartlebury people toknow | 
how poor and friendless I had got. I used | 
to boast to the girls before T:went away that 
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1 was coming back in my carriage, with a 
gold watch and chain, and diamonds in my 
ears. "T'wasn’t much like it, was it? You 
don’t know much when you're fifteen. But 
it will be all right now, only I wish I hadn’t 
brought— It’s an awful world, if you’re 
poor,” she burst forth, pausing suddenly in 
her walk. ‘To have to fetch and carry and 
be ordered round, and treated as if you were 
the dust under their feet by people that ain’t 
as good as you are, all for the sake of barely 
breathitig! Working and suffering, that’s 
all life means if you’re poor and proud. I 
feel as if I was worn to a bone, soul and 
body; and I’m just as hard asa bone. You 
were brought up in the poor-house, weren’t 
you? How did they treat you? Mis’ Pel’ 
wasn’t very bad when she wasn’t in a tem- 
per, wasshe? And they found you on the 
steps when you were a baby, didn’t they?” 

Dorothy colored sensitively. 

“They found my mother there, dying of 
consumption, and I was in her arms,” she 
said. ‘I think Mis’ Pel’ always meant to 
be kind. It wasn’t so very bad. I am go- 
ing back there to work if—if””—— 

“You are going there?” cried Tildy, 
eagerly. ‘And you would look out for— 
I don’t know what I am talking about.” 

She sank down despairingly into the chair. 

* You are all worn out from the journey 
and the exposure,” said Dorothy. ‘‘ You 
must have had to ride on the outside of the 
stage.” 

Tildy looked up quickly, but there was no 
shadow of suspicion in Dorothy’s clear 
childish eyes. 

“The stage was crowded,” said Tildy. 

“T heard that a great many men and 
women were coming to take the place of the 
strikers at Greeley’s Mills. It was unfortu- 
nate that you came at the same time,’’ said 
Dorothy. 

‘** And then the driver carried me beyond 
the house,” said Tildy. ‘I thought I should 
know it, but I didn’t in the dark. And I 
had to walk back.” 

“You had better drink more of the hot 
coffee,” said Dorothy, who had speedily 
provided that refreshment. ‘‘ And if you 
want Ben to get your trunk, or any- 
thing» 

‘*“No, no; I don’t want him. I didn’t 
bring any trunk; I shall send<for it as soon 
as I get settled. Now you are to remember 
that I have never been in a show—I was 
dreamingwhen I told youj*that—andjI’ll 
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take the rest on my own conscience and 
responsibility.” 

‘** But I don’t understand,’’ said Dorothy, 
looking bewildered and distressed. ‘‘ Do 
you mean that you are going to tell a lie?” 

‘* Well, perhaps that is the right name for 
it, though it isn’t very polite of you. I’m 
not one to whitewash things.” Tildy’s 
tremors had vanished now, and she had an 
air of calm audacity. ‘‘ It’s my opinion you 
have a right to get your own by fair means 
or foul, and you often have to get it by foul 
means if you get it at all in this world. I 
don’t ask you to tell a lie, Miss Dainty-Con- 
science. But alas! I see. It was easy to 
talk about wanting me to have my rights, 
but you’re going to think it’s your duty to 
take advantage of my letting out my secret 
to you, even if it does make you Uncle 
*Lisha’s heiress. What a self-sacrificing 
little saint you are!” 

Tildy’s temper was flaming in her face 
again. It was impossible for her not to 
suspect Dorothy’s disinterestedness at every 
possible opportunity. 

‘*Oh, no, no, it isn’t that,”’ said Dorothy, 
shrinking as if from a blow. ‘“ But I should 
have to act a lie, and I don’t think I could; 
everything has always been so plain and 
simple that I have had to do.”’ 

** Life isn’t plain and simple, I can tell 
you that, and the sooner you learn it the 
easier it will be to fight your way in the 
world. I expect you think the world is a 
kind of big Bartlebury Sunday-school, with 
@ picnic and a Christmas festival thrown in, 
and Rewards of Merit for telling the truth. 
I’ve found out that the rewards are apt to 
be for telling the other thing.” 

‘*T wasn’t thinking about rewards,” said 
Dorothy timidly, ‘“‘ but only of doing what 
he trusted me to do, and of doing right and 
not wrong.” 

“Bless me, what a baby it is!|—doing right 
and not wrong!” mimicked Tildy, in an 
infantile tone. 

And yet it is probable that even Tildy had 
a dim sense in the depths of her secret con- 
sciousness that the great meaning of life lay 
in those words which she called babyish. 
Even the Tildy’s of this world are seldom 
without this consciousness, more or less 
feeble, and choked with selfishness and 
worldly wisdom. 

“ Well, it’s right for you to mind your own 
business and not tell other people’s secrets, 
isn’t it?” 
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It seemed to Dorothy that this proposition 
was not illogical. ‘‘ Perhaps I could keep 
from saying that she had been to her aunt’s,”’ 
she said to herself. It is to be feared that 
Dorothy had the notion, not uncommon with 
wiser people, that make-shifts and evasions 
were quite a different thing from literal 
falsehood. And she began to take a more 
cheerful view of things. It was a comfort 
to think that she would be no longer haunted 
by old ’Lisha’s voice. 

*“*T can keep her under my thumb,”’ said 
Tildy to herself, as she bade Dorothy good- 
night at the door of her room. ‘If she 
tries to wiggle I'll raise Uncle ’Lisha’s ghost 
with a broom and a sheet, and frighten her 

out of her wits.” 

Dorcas Newbegin had appeared at her 
door as Dorothy passed it. 

‘* What kind of goin’s on is there?” she 
asked. ‘‘It sounds more like a town-meet- 
in’ than a Christian fambly in the dead of 
the night.” 

“She’s come home; Tildy has come 
home,”’ said Dorothy. 

** Well, well! things does come to pass as 
soon as you stop expectin’ ’em. And I 
never believed she was dead; it wasn’t a 
mite like Tildy Battershall. Has she been 
to her aunt’s? Dorothy, stop a minute. 
What makes you so queer and close- 
mouthed?” 

And following Dorothy, who fied as if for 
life, she thrust her long head, turtle-wise, 
in at Dorothy’s door. She was a comical 
figure, in a large night-cap, and with the 
numerous swaddlings that rheumatism made 
necessary, but she looked to Dorothy like a 
grim and inescapable Fate, as she relent- 
lessly repeated the question :— 

“Did she go off with the show or to her 
aunt’s 

‘“*It is all right—everything is hers. She 
will tell you all about it in the morning,” 
said Dorothy, with an ease and fluency that 
startled herself. 

It was done! She had said it, and noth- 
“ing could take it back. Could old ’Lisha by 
any means know how heavy a burden he 
had laid upon her? how great a sacrifice she 
had made to fulfill her trust ?_ 

She felt guilty, but how could she have 
done otherwise? Had she, after all, done 
wrong? Might nota falsehood sometimes be 
right? Dorothy’s brain struggled with this 
problem through long hours, and she thought 
she had not slcpt at all, when suddenly she 
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sprang up, aroused by a noise which she was 
vaguely conscious had been long continued, 
and there was daylight inthe room. Dorcas 
Newbegin was knocking at the door. 

** Little Pel’ has been poundin’ and hol- 
lerin’ at the back door like all possessed. 
He says Mis’ Pel’ wants us to come right 
over. There’s something to pay at the poor- 
house.” 


CHAPTER IV. fe 


s E can’t keep him here, anyhow. 
He’ll have to go to the state-farm 
or the orphan asylum. or somewhere.”’ 

Mis’ Pel’ said something like this every 
time that the child’s illness took a favorabie 
turn, so that he seemed likely to recover at 
once. It was a long illness with which the 
little waif struggled, a fever brought on by 
exposure, the doctor said, and when it was 
at length subdued he seemed to have too 
little strength to rally, and suffered numer- 
ous relapses. When he was very ill Mis’ 
Pel’ called him ‘‘ a sainted lamb,” but when 
his recovery promised to be immediate, she 
remembered that she “‘couldn’t have an- 
other young one under foot,’’ and that ‘ it 
wouldn’t do for folks to get a notion that 
the Bartlebury poor-house was an asylum 
for children from nobody knew where.” 

Bartlebury society was much disturbed 
with the question of how the child found in 
the old work-shop at the poor-house had 
come there, but there seemed to be no rea- 
sonable theory for connecting his appear- 
ance with Tildy’s. She ‘‘ wa’n’t one to saddle 
herself with stray young ones,’’ Mis’ Pel’ 
remarked, and this opinion was generally 
concurred in. Moreover, she could not have 
brought him, they said. The three-years- 
old child was too heavy for her to carry. 
And the stage-driver was sure that she had 
brought no child with her in the stage. 
There had been such a crowd of passengers 
that he could not positively identify Tildy, 
but he remembered that a young woman had 
scolded him, as she said she did, for carrying 
her beyond the place where she wished to 
stop. 

“Lucky I happened to say that, wasn’t 
it?” said Tildy, frankly, to Dorothy. l’ve 
always found that if you tell a fib things are 
just as likely to help you along with it a8 
they are to bring you out.” 

Hiram Tukey, the driver of the Glover’s 
Corner stage, hearing of the foundling, told 
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his story of the passenger with a child, who 
had walked off in the darkness in the direc- 
tion of Bartlebury, and who had not stopped, 
as he had taken pains to inquire the next 
day, either at Pinkerton’s or Chesley’s. He 
could not tell how she looked, she was so 
heavily veiled, but she seemed to him to be 
slender and not very strong, and he would 
not have believed she could have walked as 
far as Bartlebury poor-house carrying the 
child. But she had worn a shawl like that 
in which the child was wrapped. And 
Luke Sibley, who lived near the river be- 
tween the poor-farm and the mill, had heard 
a woman’s voice crying for help at midnight 
that night. It seemed a plausible theory 
that some wanderer had drowned herself in 
the river, after leaviag her child at the poor- 
house. It was proposed to search the river 
for the body, but the current was so swift 
that the project was abandoned as useless. 
But the combined evidence of Hiram Tukey 
and Luke Sibley served to turn suspicion 
away from Tildy Battershall. 

Considering the evidence that accumulates 
around the most trifling event, suddenly 
grown important, the wonder is, not that the 
goddess with the scales sometimes fails to 
hold her balances true, but that she does not 
turn her back despairingly upon all human 
affairs. 

The fact that Luke Sibley had regaled 
himself upon half a mince pie, with his mug 
of hard cider, before retiring that night, al- 
though it might have had a bearing upon the 
case, was never made known. 

Lawyer Snow wrote to the Colorado town 
from which Tildy said she had come, and 
discovered that she had, as she said, been a 
chambermaid in a hotel there. 

“If those meddlesome people hadn’t 
written I shouldn’t have been obliged to tell 
that,” Tildy said to Dorothy. ‘‘ These peo- 
ple will always be flinging it in my face. 
But of course after I quarreled with Aunt 
Lucinda I had to look out for myself.” 

Tildy had by this time repeated a graphic 
history of a quarrel with her aunt until she 
almost believed it herself, and Dorothy’s 
simple mind was sometimes quite bewil- 
dered. 

Lawyer Snow was unable to ascertain 
Aunt Lucinda’s whereabouts. Perhaps he 
had come to the conclusion that it was 
scarcely worth while to make any great 
effort. People were generally disposed to 
believe the apparently simple and straight- 
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forward story which Tildy tol.l of where she 
had been, and what had befallen her since 
she left Bartlebury, and he felt that it would 
give more popular satisfaction that she 
should be her uncle’s heiress than that a 
stranger should inherit the property. And 
Lawyer Snow was a man who thought much 
about popularity. Dorothy’s silly fancies 
about the dying man’s wishes were not 
worth a thought, but on the whole he was 
quite satisfied with the way in which things 
had turned out. He got himself appointed 
guardian to Tildy, and congratulated Dor- 
othy facetiously on having things as she 
wanted them without forcing the law to give 
way to her. 

But Dorothy did not look like a person 
who was having things as she wanted them. 
People said that she looked five years older 
since she went back to the poor-house, and 
that it was no wonder; such a change from 
that quiet pleasant home, of which she was 
mistress, to being Mis’ Pel’s servant at the 
poor-house! She had gone there on the 
morning after Tildy’s return, sammoned in 
haste by Mis’ Pel’, who, “ with her hands 
more’n full a ready, was clear’n beat’’ by 
having the care of asick child forced upon her. 

The change was harder than Dorothy had 
anticipated, but the trouble which her sensi- 
tive conscience gave her was harder still to 
bear. She felt sometimes that she was the 
guiltiest creature alive in having helped 
Tildy to deceive, and at others as if it were 
a question for casuists whether she had done 
right or wrong. She had, at all events, ful- 
filled the old man’s trust. Was it her duty 
to explain that Tildy was telling falsehoods 
about her career ? 

lucky for me that the Trediicks 
have moved away from Judgment Hollow,” 
Tildy said. ‘* Now there’s no fear that 
Nancy will ever turn up here. She means 
well, but she doesn’t know any better than 
to tell all she knows. And the show is away 
off in California, and Aunt Lucinda will 
never say anything that would be likely to 
throw me onto her hands. I’m not in the 
least danger of being found out. And if I 
were I don’t suppose it would make any dif- 
ference about the property now. Nobody 
would make a fuss. But I should hate to 
have these people talk. I call myself lucky 
in the way it’s all turned out. I feel badly 
about Jo. I did like that child; but of course 
it would be ridiculous to sacrifice myself to 
him, and you can look after him.” 
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The selectmen had had several meetings 
to decide what should be done with the 
child. Lysander Dodd, who was the most 
enterprising in the matter of cutting down 
expenses, and who every year at town- 
meeting presented a protest against allowing 
the paupers “store tea,’’ even went so far as 
to write to the county-commissioners; but 
the reply said that the state alms-house was 
overflowing, and for the present, at least, 
Bartlebury must care for the child. Lysan- 
der Dodd had meant to make another effort, 
and there were one or two others who 
thought that Bartlebury was imposed upon 
in being forced to care for the pauper who 
evidently did not belong within its borders; 
but other events happened which hindered 
further activities in that direction. The 
town-hall burned down, and there_ was a 
quarrel as to whether it should be re-built 
on the old site or on a new one, and a new 
minister had to be settled; and winter set in 
early with a great snowstorm, and there was 
wood to be cut and hauled out of the woods; 
and the minds of the Bartlebury selectmen 
not being adapted to grappling with several 
problems at once, the child stayed on at the 
‘poor-house, looking with wide-open, solemn 
eyes at the queer world about him, imbibing 
the sage result’s of Gran’sir Hackett’s 
**most a hundred years’’ experience, and 
the worldly wisdom of Cap’n ’Bednego 
Hull, listening with wondering faith to Miss 
Calamity Wing’s assurances that her head 
was a tea-kettle, a brass-drum or a spinning- 
wheel, holding his own with manly vigor 
against the domineering tendencies of the 
twins, and always loving Dorothy, and, in 
spite of his little tempers and childish per- 
versities, like wax in her hands. 

Tildy was always saying that as soon as 
she was well and strong, and the gossips had 
forgotten that he had appeared at the poor- 
house on the night of her return, she was 
going to make an effort to find the child’s 
relations. 

‘* There’s money there, any quantity of it, 
if what his mother said was true—and I 
suppose people are apt to tell the truth when 
they’re dying. What’s a farm in Bartle- 
‘bury? You'll see me wearing diamonds 
yet,” she said. 

_ Tildy talked of this more and more to 
Dorothy, but as yet she had not dared to go 
. to the poor-house lest Jo should remember 

and recognize her openly. Much of Jo’s 

small experience of life had faded from his 
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memory during his long illness, and he was 
not quick of speech. He had never remem- 
bered his mother, and although Mis’ Pel’, 
with her largely developed bump of curiosity, 
had plied him with questions, Blanche and 
Rosalia, and a bear, were all the friends he 
seemed to recall. ‘*Salia’’ had carried him 
to ride in the cars, and he was tired. He 
had been accustomed to sleep with the bear, 
and he wanted to see him dance. This was 
all the information that Mis’ Pel’s utmost 
efforts could elicit. 

‘¢°Tain’t nocommon Christian folks that 
that child has been amongst,’’? Mis’ Pel’ 
remarked sagely one day, after she had led 
Jo to talk of his past experiences. ‘* Where 
is bears now-a-days? I ask you that!” 

Gran’sir Hackett ‘‘ doubted whether they 
was much of anywheres ’thout ’twas in the 
jography,’”’ but Mis’ Pel’ answered her own 
question in a stage whisper of a single 
word :— 

* Shows! ”’ 

Cap’n ’Bednego Hull liked Tildy, because 
she had invited him in one day when he was 
passing, served some refreshments which 
were not common at the poor-house, and 
showed an appreciation of sailor yarns and 
pessimistic philosophy; consequently he eet 
Mis’ Pel’s suggestion down to the score of 
feminine jealousy. Gran’sir Hackett’s mind 
wandered to the bear which he had seen, 
when he was twelve, on Cropple Crow 
Mounting. So the only immediate result of 
Mis’ Pel’s suspicion was that Dorothy was 
much disturbed in mind, and Miss Calam- 
ity’s head became a pistol, announced to go 
off that afternoon, which little Jo watched 
with fascinated expectation. 

Dorothy proposed to Tildy that she should 
bring the child over to see her, that he might 
become familiar with her, lest they should 
meet first by accident under Mis’ Pel’s sharp 
eyes. She was becoming more skilled in 
deceit than Tildy herself, Dorothy said to 
herself bitterly. But Tildy thought it better 
to let a little more time elapse. 

‘* He’s an awfully long-headed child, if he 
does seem dull,” she said, ‘‘ and I don’t be- 
lieve he has forgotten me yet. And he’d be 
sure to talk about me if he remembered me. 
If I had known that night that I could trust 
you, I’d have had him brought here. I 
could have accounted for him some way, 
with you to back me up. But I took youfor 
one of the kind that is always getting other 
people into hot water for conscience’s sake. 
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I can’t mske you out, and I don’t pretend to, 
but so far you have stood by me as fairly as 
anybody could. And I don’t mind saying 
that if ever I do get any pay for carrying 
that child back to his own folks I’m going to 
divide with you.” 

‘Oh, I don’t want any money for it, but 
I do wish you could find them,” cried Dor- 
othy. ‘The poor-house isn’t the place for 
him, he is such a delicate little fellow, and 
the twins are so rough and quarrelsome, and 
Mis’ Pel’ can’t help taking her children’s 
part; she is one of that kind. And nobody 
thinks Jo has any rights.” 

“You do; you’re getting fond of him,” 
returned Tildy. ‘“‘He is a cunning little 
fellow. I was fond of him, too. But I’m 
not so sentimental as you; and I’ve found 
out that if I don’t look out for Tildy Batter- 
shall nobody else will. When I first saw 
how devoted you were to him I thought you 
were after the money; but I begin to think 
it’s just because you’re fond of him. If you 
give way to such foolish notions as that, 
you’ll always be in the poor-house, Dorothy 
Bartle. The Bartles, your father’s people, 
were smart and level-headed, but the Car- 
lisles, your mother’s folks, never could get 
along. They were so free-handed, they 
looked out for everybody but themselves. 
That isn’t exactly the way to get along in 
this world. I thought at first that you were 
deep, but now I think you’re simple. But 
you won’t lose anything by looking out for 
Jo. Just as soon as I dare to I’m going to 
hunt up his friends, and then if they’re rich, 
as his mother said, I’!] make them pay well, 
and I’ll pay you for taking care of him.” 

It was useless for Dorothy to protest that 

she wished for no pay, but only for Jo’s 
welfare; and Tildy’s freely expressed opin- 
ions were trying to her temper. 
‘ Tildy was absorbed now in the delightful 
pastime which she had promised herself as a 
reward for her hardships; she was “ making 
Bartlebury folks stare.” She could not wait 
until spring to repair and re-model the house 
inside and out, and fine furniture from the 
city replaced the ancient accumulations of 
her grandmothers, which were ignominiously 
thrust out; for Tildy had no fancy for the 
antique, but liked to have everything new 
and shining. 

But the adornment of Tildy’s house was 
only a mild splendor compared with the 
adornment of Tildy’s person. She paid a 
visit to the city, scorning Bartlebury dress- 
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making and millinery, and returned with 
such gorgeous raiment as had never been 
seen in Bartlebury before—no, not even 
when Myra Plumb, who had married a rich 
city merchant, came home, or Mis’ Jerusha 
Pillsbury took summer boarders. 

Some people mourned that the savings of 
old ’Lisha’s toilsome years should be squan- 
dered so, while others who had suffered from 
the old man’s parsimonious and grasping 
disposition thought it poetic justice, and 
were only sorry that he could not have been 
obliged to see it. 

Tildy’s careless gayety and enjoyment of 
her prosperity were utterly bewildering to 
Dorothy—poor Dorothy, who had held an 
innocent theory that such sinners must al- 
ways be gnawed by the tooth of remorse. © 
Tildy held her head very high, and made no 
secret of the fact that she regarded Bartle- 
bury people with scorn. But as it was 
desirable to have somebody to admire her 
splendor, she gave tea-parties, to which she 
invited the elite of the town; she ignored 
her immediate neighbors, and therefore it 
caused little remark that she had never set 
foot in the poor-house. It was not likely 
that a person who gave herself such airs 
should care to visit at the poor-house. But 
she had confided to Dorothy her intention to 
go soon, and risk the child’s remembering 
her, for Ann Gibbons, her maid-of-all-work, 
had hinted to her that people thought it 
queer, and that the child’s talk, according to 
Mis’ Pel’, was about shows. 

“I’ve got to show them that I’m not 
afraid,” Tildy said. ‘ Bartlebury people are 
so ridiculous about their poor-house. In 
any other town no young lady would be ex- 
pected to go there. I wonder how long Mis’ 
Pel’ pumped that child before she got him 
to telk about a show? I suppose she set all 
her curiosities to doing it, too. That poor- 
house is as much like a show as anything I 
ever saw; Jo must feel at home. They beat 
the wax-works all hollow. Well, I’ve got to 
go. It’s a social centre, as they say in the 
city, and Mis’ Pel’ receives more than any- 
body in town.” 

Gran’sir Hackett was to receive at the 
poor-house the next week, the occasion 
being his hundredth birthday. Gran’sir 
Hackett had been a man of ability and of 
note in his day, although overwhelmed by 
adversity in his old age, and people came 
from far and near to congratulate him on 
this anniversary. There was a tea-party in 
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his honor at the poor-house, the tables being 
furnished by the ladies of the town. Tildy 
sent her handmaiden over with a basket of 
more elaborate dainties than any other 
housekeeper in town would think of furnisb- 
ing, and although she was indignant at not 
being on the committee for festivity she fol- 
lowed her basket at nightfall, thinking it a 
good opportunity to make her first appear- 
ance at the ‘social centre,” and appease 
the anger of Mis’ Pe)’, who had expressed 
herself strongly concerning her “ airs.” 

Cap’n ’Bednego, who wore his ancient 
swallow-tailed coat with brass buttons in 
honor of the occasion, pulled the tails 
through the spaces between the rounds of 
_ his chair, and occasionally looked around to 
satisfy himself that they hung down where 
Tildy could see them; Gran’sir Hackett 
rubbed his glasses and declared he “‘ couldn’t 
see her plain, but he calc’lated ’twas because 
he was kind of dazzled;’’ and Miss Calamity 
Wing, who had fastened herself to the old 
oaken dresser because her head was a bal- 
loon, cut the string at the imminent risk of 
‘going as she explained, that she 
might sit beside Tildy and feel of her dress, 
to discover what it was made of. 

“So your Uncle ’Lisha’s gone,’’ said 
Gran’sir Hackett. ‘ Don’t seem any more’n 
yesterday that I trotted him on my knee, 
but he’s gone before me. And I guess it 
has come out right about the proputty. He 
was quick-tempered, ’Lisha was,—young 
folks are apt to be, pertickerlerly Batter- 
shalls,—but he set by his kith and kin; a 
man is apt to at the last. So I guess it’s all 
right that you got the proputty; things are 
apt to come out right if you only give ’em 
time.” 

** Now that’s a terrible mistaken p’int of 
view of your’n, Gran’sir,”’ interposed Cap’n 
*Bednego. ‘‘ Things has an ingenuity about 
turnin’ out wrong.” 

‘“*Time or eternity, they’re sure to turn 
out right,” said Gran’sir Hackett calmly. 

‘Eternity, now, that’s in the Lord’s 
hands,” admitted Cap’n ’Bednego. 

**T can’t make it seem right for my head 
to be a bunch of fire-crackers, often in 
meetin’, too,’ said poor Mise Calamity. 

“It ain’t for poor human creturs to say 
what is right,” said a voice from the corner, 
where old Dorcas Newbegin sat knitting a 
long blue stocking. ‘‘It ain’t for poor 
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human creatures to say, but time and 
eternity is all one—what’s eternity but just 
time goin’ on ?—and sooner or later them 
that brings wrong to pass will get fetched 
up. Straightforwardness is the only thing 
that’ll turn out right in the long run, and 
the mouth that speaketh lies shall be 
stopped.” 

‘© Well, well! we ain’t talkin’ about liars 
—more’n common; we’re all mis’able sin- 
ners,’’ said Cap’n ’Bednego. 

Tildy felt herself flushing scarlet. What 
did that ridiculous old woman mean? She 
had asked her to stay with her for a week or 
two, finding her in the house when she 
arrived, but Dorcas had declined, and gone 
away immediately. Had she overheard, or 
did she suspect anything? Pshaw! it was 
only the senseless moralizing that such old 
creatures indulged in. She must not let 
them see that they made her nervous. After 
all, what did it matter if they did suspect? 


‘She need not be ashamed that her prejudiced 


old uncle had made a ridiculous provision in 
his will, which she had been clever enoug 

to get the better of. Dorothy would never 
contest the will, and no one else had any 
right to. In point of fact, Tildy was more 
ashamed of having belonged to a show than 
of having told a lie. Some of the stories 
which she had told the Bartlebury girls of 
the gay and fashionable life she had led with 
her aunt rushed into her mind and made her 
face flush. They were going to find her out, 
and she would be a laughing stock! Oh, 
why had she ever listened to Nancy Tred- 
dick, and believed it would be bliss to be a 
wax figure, or glory and honor to be shot 
out of a cannon! Had she not suffered 
enough in that dreadful show without hav- 
ing the disgrace follow her forever? They 
were all looking at her, and she could not 
recover her self-possession. She wished she 
could shake old Dorcas Newbegin till her 
great frilled cap fell off! 

Dorothy came into the room, with Jo fol- 
lowing her. He stood still and gazed at 
Tildy with a fascinated stare. Then he ap- 
proached and touched her gently with his 
finger-tips, as if he doubted that she was 
real. And then some subtle links of asso- 
ciation fastened themselves together in his 
child’s brain, and a quick flash of intelli- 
gence lighted his face, 

Salia! Salia! he cried. 


[To be continued.] 
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THE INDIA CROW. 


E wears the outward semblance of a 
common jackdaw, and his disposition 
is somewhat similar; but the most abandoned 
jackdaw that ever flew is a model of probity 
and virtue by comparison with the gray- 
headed reprobate we callacrow. The bird 
has defective ideas regarding ownership, 
and is admitted on all hands to be a noisy 
and undesirable neighbor; but his short- 
comings and faults are as nothing in the eyes 
of him whose fate it has been to make ac- 
quaintance with the India crow. 

In the boundless jungles he might dwell 
in peace, and earn an honest livelihood, so 
he does not live there. He prefers a life of 
dissipation in town, and rears his family in 
the trees lining the busy bazaar, conscious 
that the mild Hindu will not only leave him 
undisturbed, but find, unintentionally, a liv- 
ing for him. He never strays far from the 
haunts of mankind; the poor black man’s 
rice and chupatti are sweeter to him than 


the growing fruit and grain; and he does 


not disdain to swindle the hungry pariah dog 
out of his inheritance of garbage. He is 
omniverous and insatiabie, combining the 
appetite of the vulture with the tastes of the 
ostrich; nothing comes amiss to him, one 
minute he steals the toast off your breakfast- 
table, and the next is one of a party discuss- 
ing a dead rat. 

Look at him as he perches there on the 


veranda railing. His legs are bent, his 


wings are half open, and his body thrust 
forward in readiness to take the instant 
flight for which his uneasy conscience warns 
him always to be prepared. He carries his 
head on one side, and his beak agape; his 
wicked eye is restlessly rolling; he looks ex- 
actly what we know him to be—to wit, a 
bad, bold, evily disposed bird. He is on the 
railing for no good purpose; he never went 
anywhere yet on an honorable errand. He 
is waiting until your back is turned to drop 
noiselessly in at the open window, there 
feloniously to steal and carry away your pen, 
shirt studs, money or penknife; no matter 
what, so long as it is something loose and 
portable, which you want, and he does not. 
He purloins from sheer superfluity of 
naughtiness, for in nine cases out of ten he 
leaves his booty on the most inaccessible 
part of the bungalow roof, after subjecting 


it to a cursory examination; and in the 


tenth case he drops it down the well, pre- 


tending to doso by accident. Assoon as he 
has thus disposed of your property, he comes 
back to the veranda for the express pur- 
pose of hearing you scold your ‘‘ boy”’ for 
losing an article he never touched. 

The black servant hates the crow with a 
deep undying hate not unmixed with awe, 
for he regards him as the abiding-place of 
an evil spirit. Cynical persons of broad 
views have been known to say that dishonest 
nokkurs become crows when they die; and 
certainly the bird’s close intimacy with the 
minuti se of Anglo-Indian housekeeping gives 
the theory plausibility. This, by the way. 
I was about to refer to the boy’s practice 
of saddling his own misdoings upon the 
crow. Anything bright and shining, like a 
silver spoon or gold stud, has an irresistible 
attraction for the crow, and the boy knows 
it; indeed, what a native servant does not 
know is not worth learning. Hence, when 
such an article mysteriously disappears, as 
things do disappear in the East, the boy 
always ‘‘ saw crow done come took it.’”?” A 
crow once took away four of my tablespoons 
in this fashion, but very kindly brought 
them back and laid them in a drawer of the 
table in the back veranda when he discov- 
ered that they were electroplate of inferior 
manufacture. I mention this as an excep- 
tional case. Both the khitmugar and mesal- 
chee recollected seeing the crow carry off 
those spoons, but could not remember seeing 
them brought back, though they agreed with 
me that it must have taken the bird some 
time to open the drawer and shut it again. 
Needless to say, the crow never goes to the 
trouble of restoring anything that is con- 
vertible into annas and pice in the bazaar. 

But inasmuch as the hard-hearted Euro- 
pean sceptic insists on holding his poor black 
servant responsible for the crow’s misdeeds, 
and docks his monthly wages in accordance 
with this principle, native ingenuity is ever 
on the rack to devise means of cireumvent- 
ing the enemy. The bird’s cunning is so 
extraordinary that no ordinary trap deceives 
him, and the boy has recourse to all kinds of 
dodges to accomplish the desiredend, Some- 
times he makes a few strong paper cones, 
and smearing them inside with birdlime, 
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drops a morsel of juicy raw meat into each, 
and throws the snares down on the rubbish 
heap behind the cookhouse, where crows do 
mostly congregate. Down comes a crow to 
‘investigate; he turns over a cone thought- 
fully, and applies his eye to the interior. 
Meat. by all that’s edible! In goes his beak, 
and he is securely “‘ bonneted.”” Before he 
can claw off the encumbrance the wily native 
is upon him, and he is borne struggling and 
#quarking intothe smoky cookhouse. There 
the boy squats on the floor and holds him 
tight, while the bobachee fastens a cork 
upon his nose with a bit of wire from a soda- 
water bottle; and thus adorned, he is re- 
leased, to weay a badge of shame for the 
- rest of his days. Being caught by the supe- 
rior craft of man is the only thing a cfow is 
ashamed of. But he does not live long if 
there happen to be a “griffin”? in the dis- 
trict; the new arrival recognizes in the 
#trange excresence the distinctive mark of a 
new and curious species, hitherto unknown 
to natural history; and, fired with scientific 
zeal, shoots him accordingly. It is an ex- 
pensive mistake—for the crow. 

But soadmirably is the crow “ Intelligence 
“Department” organized, that the most subtly 
designed trap soon fails to delude. The 
corked example, for instance, goes about, a 
melancholy warning against the allurements 
of paper cones, and tells every fellow he 
meets how he came by the decoration. 
~“Thenceforth, those instruments are doomed 

“to failure and derision; you may spend a life- 
time making paper cones and charging them 

“with the choicest dainties, and the crows 
will come and sit round, squarking sarcastic 
remarks. If you leave the snares long 
enough, the birds will calmly set to work and 
take out the bait from the apex end in safety; 
but no appeal to the crow palate will induce 
them to fall in with your scheme. — 

The intelligence of an elderly crow is ex- 
asperatingly human. Point your gun at him 
and he seems to vanish into thin air; in 
reality, he has dived behind the nearest 
cover like a flash of black lightning. 
‘Threaten him with the unmounted barrels, 
and without stirring a feather he croaks back 
@ jeering “squark.” He regards a hand- 

‘thrown missile with utter contempt; waiting 
until it is fairly lauched, he calculates its 
course with mathematical precision, steps 
aside to let it pass, and resumes his old 
perch, yawning. 

- Crows are intensely clannish. If you are 


consumed with a morbid curiosity to ascer- 
tain how many reside within a radius of five 
miles round your bungalow; or if you con- 
ceive a philanthropic wish to relieve your 
neighbors of their share of the crow popula- 
tion, it is very easy, once you have caught a 
member of the race. That, 1 admit, is diffi- 
cult. But assuming that you have suc- 
ceeded, all you need do is, tie a red rag to 
his leg and let him go. In three minutes all 
the crows in the district have heard of the 
outrage, and the air over your compound is 
darkened by thousands of angrily protesting 
birds—allcrows. Other feathered creatures 
ignore the carryings-on of this disreputable 


family. It is an indignation meeting, called - 


to condemn you; and the crows, flying just 
out of gunshot, hurl down unanimous and 


deafening votes of censure with all the . 


power of their lungs. If you appear outside 
for a moment, the uproar becomes positively 
bewildering; all you can do is to remain 
quiet indoors and wait. Presently there isa 
lull; this denotes that a committee has been 
appointed to examine your victim, and that 
the business is in progress on the top of a 
high tree. It is a crow Supreme Court of 
Judicature, and only two methods of pro- 
cedure are known to it: if the rag can be 
pecked off, the eommittee crows remove it; 
if it can’t, they lose their tempers, swear that 
the rag-adorned crow has himself to, blame 
for his misfortune, and killhim. This done, 
the meeting, which has hovered in waiting, 
bursts forth in votes of still more vociferous 
censure, and breaks up. Then you venture 
forth, feeling like a man who has passed 
through an Indian thunder-storm and an 
earthquake rolled into one. 

I have already mentioned the crow’s taste 
for young birds; and there is in this nothing 
very remarkable. A half-fledged sparrow is 
a tender and succulent morsel no carniver- 
ous bird need despise. But what, in the 
name of gastronomy, is there to recommend 
the scorpion as an article of diet, even to the 
depraved appetite of a crow? And yet his 
fondness for this ugly reptile amounts toa 
passion. If you see half a dozen crows 
standing silently in a circle on the road, you 
may be sure there is a scorpion in the 
middle, lashing out on all sides with that 
dangerous curved spur which forms the ex- 
tremity of his tail. Stand still and watch 
the one-sided strife. One crow takes his 
place in front of the reptile to engage his 
attention; the rest hop round, seizing every 
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opportunity of giving the ever-moving tail a 
vicious dig. The scorpion is scaly and tough 
and surprisingly active, so it takes some time 
to disarm him; but his strokes grow fainter 
and fewer, and the crows’ digs harder and 
more frequent. At last a well-aimed peck 
strikes home between the overlapping armor, 
and the tail is severed. It’s all over; as the 
spur and its underlying sac of poison fall off, 
every beak closes on some portion of the 
scorpion’s anatomy, and atug of war ensues, 
‘all against all’; it is torn to pieces and 
swallowed on the spot. 

I saw, early one morning, a very curious 
contest between a number of crows and a 
bandicoot rat. The rat had obviously been 
out all night, and was making his way home 
along a shallow open drain, when the crows 
caught sight of him. He was a sorry speci- 


. men of his kind, mangy and decrepit, so the 


crows went for him.” A bandicoot’s teeth 
are long and sharp, and the birds were not 
inclined to come to close quarters; they 
formed up in single file on either edge of the 
drain, and escorted the now hurrying rat till 
he reached his hole. Then they began oper- 
ations; the instant the bandicoot’s head dis- 
appeared they fell upon him pell-mell, and 
drove their iron bills into every tender spot 
they could reach, while one of the flock held 
on to his tail, seemingly bent on dragging 
the owner out. Whether the strain on his 
caudal appendage overcame him, or whether 
prompted by motives of vengeance, I cannot 
say, but after a few seconds’ struggle, the 
bandicoot backed out and snapped fiercely at 
his foes, who retreated a step or two and 
waited. The crow at his tail was the first to 
retire; and giving it a defiant waggle, to 
make sure it was free, the rat made another 
tush for his burrow. The very moment his 
head was out of sight, a crow pounced upon 
his tail again, and the others resumed the 
attack, drawing blood at every peck. I be- 
gan to understand the modus operandi, and 
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grew interested; the crows’ plan of action, 
in detail, was to assault only when the rat 
could not bite back; and the general idea to. 
worry him until he succumbed to exhaustion 

and weakness. It took the birds just twelve 

minutes to achieve a victory; the bandicoot 

grew weary, and presently the crows con- 
fined themselves to simply dragging him out 

whenever he got half-way into his hole. 

As soon as it appeared safe, they pounced 

upon him ert masse, pecked out his eyes, and 
literally stabbed him to death. Then, in 
half the time it had taken to kill him, they 
ate him and flew away happy. 

People who don’t know the crow may find 
difficulty in believing the following anecdote, 
though Anglo-Indians will accept it without 
hesitation. A dog of my acquaintance—a. 
fox-terrier of long Eastern experience—was. 
one morning eating a chicken-bone on the 
veranda, when two crows happened to pass, 
and observing the dog and his bone, wheeled 
down and alighted on the veranda railing, 
where they set to work croaking to induce 
him to drop his breakfast. Under ordinary 
circumstances, an English dog will fly at a 
crow the moment he appears; but on this 
oceasion Jack simply looked up, growled, 
and continued gnawing. The crows ceased 
croaking, and consulted together for a mo- 
ment; then one of the pair dropped into the 
veranda a few yards behind the dog and 
croaked at him again, once more obtaining 
no answer buta growl. After strolling cas- 
ually round the veranda for a minute, to let. 
Jack seitle down, the bird hopped up silently 
and swiftly and gave the dog’s tail a cruel 
nip. That was too much; with a how) of 
pain, Jack turned upon his tormentor, and : 
crow number two, who had been patiently 
awaiting this opportunity, swooped down 
upon the bone and carried it off. You never 
saw a dog wear a look of such abject humili- 
ation as did Jack when he recognized how 
he had been fooled. © 
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>] common to the bird and brute, 
To fallen man, to angel bright, 
And sweeter ’tis than lonely lute 
Heard in the air at night— 
Divine and universal tongue, 


Whether by bird or spirit sung. 
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MISS HANNAH’S LOVE-LETTER. 


BY FLORENCE BIRNEY. 


CHAPTER I. 


“ FT WONDER if I shall look like Miss 

4 Hannah when I attain her advanced 
age,’ said Gertrude Lorrimer, drumming 
idly on the window-pane with her slender, 
white fingers, and watching the drizzling 
rain. 

**Of course not, Gertrude. How foolish 
of you to ask suchaquestion! Miss Hannah 
never could have been a beauty, even in her 
- palmiest days, and you are acknowledged to 
be the handsomest girl in Bayville.” — 

“You are always ready with some morsel 
of flattery, Nettie,” laughed Gertrude, “‘ and 
I assure you I appreciate your kindness. 
Still, I am not sure that I shall not be as 
plain as’ Miss Hannah one of these days. 
Didn’t Aunt Grace say that she was once 
quite a belle in Bayville?” 

“Tt must have been nearly a century ago, 
then,” cried Nettie Morris, with a scornful 
laugh. ‘‘But what set you to talking of 
Miss Hannah?” 

“T saw her go by the window with her 
charity basket,’ replied Gertrude. 

There was silence in the room for a few 
minutes, and then a sudden exclamation 
from Gertrude caused Nettie to look up 
quickly from the crocheting over which she 
had been busy all the morning. 

_ What is the matter?” she asked. 
“Come here quick, Nettie. Dr. Astley is 
coming out to get into his buggy.” 

Nettie sprang up aud stood by her cousin, 
and both received a bow from the tall, hand- 
some doctor who had just closed the door of 
his elegant house behind him and run lightly 
down the steps to where his buggy stood, 
the servant standing at the horse’s head. 

But, as Dr. Astley had one foot on the 
step of his buggy, a hand fell on his arm; 


and turning, he saw the small person of Miss 


Hannah Graves, attired in a rusty water- 
proof cloak, rubber overshoes, and a plain 
bonnet, while on one arm hung the “‘ charity 
basket.” 

“Your face is full of trouble, Miss 
Graves,” said the doctor, pleasantly, *‘ and 
Iam sure you need my help in some case of 
wretchedness. What is the particular trou- 
ble to-day?” 


“Tt is very fortunate I met you,” said 
Miss Hannah, in the sweet voice which was 
one of the charms that had not vanished 
with her youth. ‘I doneed you very much. 
I have been down to see the Brewers, and I 
find that the old lady has rheumatic fever, 
Mr. Brewer has cut his hand terribly with 
some glass, and poor Rachel is nearly ill 
with watching the poor baby. It is my 
belief that the child will not live many days, 
They have not sent for you, because they 
have no prospect of money to settle the bill; 
but if you will see what you can do, Dr, 
Astley, I will be responsible for the bill.” 

**T never send in bills to people as pooras 
the Brewers, Miss Graves;” said Dr. Astley, 
with just a trifle of hauteur in his manner; 
‘and I will go to see them at once.” 

“Thank you,” said Miss Hannah simply, 
**T have always gone for Dr. Case, but, as 
you know, he is too ill to leave his house at 
present.” 

And she moved on, bowing slightly to the 
doctor as he sprang into his buggy and took 
the reins. 

** Did you ever see such impertinence ina 
woman before!’’ exclaimed Gertrude, who 
had watched the scene very intently, though 
no words of the conversation had reached 
her ears. 

“The idea of stopping him in that mam 
ner!” said Nettie. ‘*She didn’t seem to 
care what we thought of such conduct; and 
she saw us here, too. Gertie, it is my belief 
that she is in love with the doctor, and & 


trying to attract him. You know old maids- 


are always on the lookout for a chance t@ 
change their condition. Be careful, Gertie; 
if Miss Hannah is Ene rival, she: can’t fail 
to win.” 

And both the laughed 
long. 

Well might proud Gertrude Lorimer be 
called a beauty; and it was no wonder that 
she was called the belle of the town. Tall, 
with a péffect figure, hair of a blue-black, 
eyes like midnight, a clear, dark ne gg 
and regular features, she was a ; 
she knew it. ae 

Left an orphan at eighteen years of age, 
Gertrude had been only too glad to accept 
the offer of her aunt, Mrs. Morris, to take 
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her into her own home and family, where 
she could share the pleasures of her cousin 
Nettie. Not that Bayville suited Gertrude 
at all—she thought it much too small a town 
in which to parade her beauty and her 
accomplishments; but still for three years 
she had been contented, if not entirely satis- 
fied; and being wholly penniless and depend- 
ent on her aunt for everything, she did not 
allow her dissatisfaction to be seen. She 
was anxious to marny well, and therefore 
Dr. Astley was looked upon by her with 
favor. He was young, handsome, wealthy, 
and stood high in his profession; and Ger- 
trude could not, ask for more. He had evi- 
dently been impressed with her beauty and 
accomplishments, and had paid her some 
attention, but never yet had assumed the 
character of a lover; and Gertrude inwardly 
fretted at what she mentally termed his 
“horrid dilatoriness.’? She had no fears as 
to the ultimate result of his attentions; but 
she was in haste to secure her prize. Her 
disposition was a jealous one, and she could 
not endure seeing even plain Miss Hannah 
talking to the doctor. 

Miss Hannah, however, would not have 

minded in the least if the whole village had 
seen her in conversation with young Dr. 
Astley. Her whole mind and soul were 
bound up in the welfare of others, and the 
greater part of her time was devoted to the 
poor and afflicted, doing what lay in her 
power to help them. Miss Hannah was 
only thirty-four years of age, though Ger- 
trude and Nettie gave her credit for ten 
years more, and she was very plain indeed 
in appearance, and never troubled herself 
much about the fashions, or cared if the two 
frivolous girls at Mrs. Morris’s made rude 
Temarks about her clothes. She had seen 
very little of Dr. Astley, although her cot- 
tage was on the same street with his elegant 
Toomy mansion, and within a stone’s throw 
of that of Mr. Morris. 
» Dr. Case, who. was Dr. Astley’s senior by 
thirty years, was the one to whom Miss 
Hannah went with her tales of sorrow and 
Sickness; but now the old doctor had been 
ill for several days with gout, and she had 
Mustered up sufficient courage to apply to 
Dr. Astley for help for the Brewers in their 
affliction. 

Miss Hannah had been a pretty girl in 
her youthful days. Hers had been one of 
those soft, sweet faces which win the love 
ofall. But though lovers had come to her, 


she refused them all. Her life was devoted 
to the invalid mother and crippled little 
brother who made up the household, and 
she would allow no new duties to interfere 
with the old. 

So the years had flown by, taking Miss 
Hannah’s youth, bloom and freshness with 
them; and now the dear mother and poor 
brother, for whom she had sacrificed a 
woman’s dream of home, were laid beneath 
the church-yard sod, and only Hetty, the 
maid-of-all-work, who had been with her 
through all these years of sacrifice to duty, 
remained with her in the little white cottage 
in Bayville. 

Hannah Graves had been ‘‘ Miss Hannah ” 
to all the village for many a year, and her 
small, sprightly figure and ‘‘ charity basket ”’ 
were well known in the town, and there 
were few who did not give her due praise. 

But she had incurred the ill-will of Ger- 
trude Lorrimer and Nettie Morris by giving 
them a booth in the charity fair which did 
not suit them at all. They wanted the 
flower-stall, around which the young men 
congregated; but this Miss Hannah refused 
them. The flower-stall had been given to 
two young girls who were poorer in this 
world’s goods than were Gertrude and Nettie, 
and no persuasions could induce Miss Han- 
nah to make a change. The position and 
wealth of Gertrude and Nettie had no effect 
on her, and they vowed to have revenge for 
the slight they fancied had been put upon 
them, and from that time forth lost no oppor- 
tunity to ridicule and censure the plain little 
spinster. 


CHAPTER II. 


HE windows of the breakfast-room were 

wide open, the fire not made, the table 

destitute of dishes or repast, and it was 
nearly half-past eight o’clock. 

Dr. Astley was standing on the hearth- 
Tug, with a decided frown on his handsome 
face. 

“This sort of thing has gone on long 
enough,” he muttered impatiently, ‘I 
order breakfast at eight o’clock and never 
get it until nine, My fire is never built in 
the study, and every one of my shirts needs 
an overhauling. 1 suppose I'll have to 
change my housekeeper or else get married.” 

A vigorous pull at the bell-cord caused the 
entrance of the cook, whose face was flushed 
and whose manner was hurried and cross. , 
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“Where is Susan?’ Dr. Astley asked. 
“And why is the dining-room in such a 
state of disorder? Am I to have any break- 
fast to-day ?”’ 

“Susan is with Mrs. Beck, sir, and she 
hasn’t had a minute to see to the room. I 
had to go to the milkman’s, and to tell Mias 
Sims that Mrs. Beck wanted her to-day; so 
your breakfast isn’t ready.” 

** Does Mrs. Beck require Susan’s services 
every morning? It appears to me that my 
comfort is of no moment to anyone. Tell 
Susan to come to me at once; and let me 
have my breakfast without further delay, 
please.”’ 

Susan, a plump, rosy girl, answered her 
master’s summons after some delay. She 
said Mrs, Beck had a headache and she had 
been required to bathe it; but Miss Sims 


' was to come to nurse the housekeeper the 


rest of the day. 

Leonard Astley tried to keep his temper; 
but as he ate his hastily prepared breakfast, 
he made up his mind to have a change of 
dynasty. 

“Mrs. Beck has imposed on me long 
enough,” he thought, ‘‘and treats me as if 
she thought she were conferring a favor by 
remaining here. I pay her twenty dollars a 
month to lie in bed and have Susan wait on 


_ her, while my comfort is of no moment what- 


ever. There’s Singleton; he stood house- 
keepers and boarding as long as he was able, 
and then married pretty Florrie Truedale. 
Now he has a pleasant comfortable home, 
and a congenial companion is always at 
hand, and I worry on with Mrs. Beck. I 


‘have a mind to propose to Miss Lorimer. I 


wonder if she would make me happy. She 
seems like a pleasant, nice girl; and she is 
young and handsome enough to grace the 
home of any man. I am thirty-three years 
old, and it is time I was settled; so to-night 
—no, to-night I must go to Singleton’s—but 
to-morrow night I will call on the fair Ger- 
trude and have my fate decided. If I am so 
fortunate as to win her, I can say adieu to 
Mother Beck, and welcome comfort, ease, 
happiness 

The door opened, and the entrance of a 
portly woman in a showy wrapper inter- 
rupted Leonard’s train of thought. She 
sank into a cushioned arm-chair with a heavy 
sigh, and requested Susan to hand her a cup 
of coffee. 

- “Mrs. Beck,” said Leonard, “‘ a few plain 
words occasionally do a world of good. I 
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find that my comfort is very much neglected 
This morning the fire was out, the room cold, 
and my breakfast an hour late again.” 

**T am too ill, Dr. Astley, to listen to such 
complaints,” sighed Mrs. Beck. “I could 
not spare Susan this morning to attend to 
her usual duties.” 

** Tf you need a lady’s-maid, you had better 
hire one, not depend on Susan,” said Dr. 
Astley angrily; ‘“‘and furthermore if you 
would rouse yourself occasionally, and try to 
do something to earn the wages I pay you, 
it would be a great deal better for your 
health.” 

The face of the portly widow grew scarlet 
with rage. She trembled from head to foot, 
and her eyes blazed with wrath. 

‘You talk as if I were a servant, Dr. 
Astley,” she screamed shrilly, “when I 
came here as an accommodation, simply as 
an accommodation, sir.” 

‘ Perhaps, then, as an accommodation you 
will leave,”’ said the doctor grimly. 

Whereupon the housekeeper burst into 
tears and gave symptoms of hysterics, which 
sent the doctor from the room and out on his 
rounds with all haste possible. 


CHAPTER 


ANWHILE Nettie Morris tal Ger 

trude Lorrimer were discussing, in 

the privacy of their parlor, a plan which 

seemed to afford them an opportunity to 

revenge the slight Miss Hannah had put 
upon them at the charity fair. 

‘*T would give anything if I could see her 


read it,” said Nettie. “I declare! I can’t 


wait with any patience for to-morrow to 
come.”’ 

**T think I deserve some credit for imitat- 
ing his handwriting so well,” said Gertrudé. 
‘*T am sure she will fully believe it is a gen- 
uine love-letter. How I like to 
her answer! ”’ 

“Very likely he will keep it, and oe 
you are his wife he will show it to you, 
Gertie,’’ said Nettie, who believed as fully 
as her cousin that the doctor’s attentions 
were seriously inclined to matrimony. 

“Oh, of course, and we will laugh over it 
together,” replied Gertrude. 

“] rather think Miss Hannah will feel 
very much mortified when she finds out that 
she has accepted the doctor’s bogus offer,” 
said Nettie. ‘* You think there is no doubt 
of her accepting, Gertie?” 
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“Not the least,” replied Gertrude, in a 
tone of confidence. ‘‘ You see, Nettie, he is 
a very eligible person, and I rather think 
Miss Hannah would not refuse a man whom 
I would accept. No; you may be sure she 
will be only too glad to say yes.” 

“Suppose we go up-stairs and read the 
letter over again,” suggested Nettie; ‘‘ and 
then you can copy it, and I’ll find Johnny 
Brewer to-night and make him take it for 

The cousins left the parlor and spent the 
greater part of the morning re-writing and 
reading over the document which was to 
bring such dire mortification to poor Miss 
Hannah. 

That night, as Dr. Astley was returning 

home after spending the evening with his 
friend Mr. Singleton—who had married such 
a pretty wife, and was not troubled with a 
housekeeper of the Beck order—a violent 
gust of wind blew into his face a sheet of 
paper. 
_ The doctor was deep in thought about his 
contemplated offer to Gertrude Lorrimer the 
next evening, and caught the paper mechan- 
ically in his hand and abstractedly thrust it 
into his pocket, where it stayed, completely 
forgotten by the dreaming doctor, who was 
in the midst of fancying Gertrude in his 
arms, confessing her love for him; for in 
spite of his thirty-three years, constant 
work, and petty trials, Dr. Astley had not 
outlived all romance. 

He passed the white cottage of Miss Han- 
nah, and was surprised to see a light still in 
the window of the cosey parlor. The cur- 
tain was drawn aside; and he stopped a mo- 
ment, attracted by the comfortable aspect of 
the whole room. The fire was burning 
cheerily, the cat lay on the rug, and Miss 
Hannah sat in a cosey arm-chair, an open 
letter on her lap, and her hands crossed idly. 

“* How pleasant it looks in there! ” thought 
the doctor; ‘and for once Miss Hannah ie 
idle. She is a good little woman, and I like 
her. If I don’t find a fire in the study, I’ll 
come back here and call on the poor little 
thing. I wonder what she would say.” 

And the doctor laughed at the thought. 

But for a wonder he found a fire in the 
study, and so did not have an excuse for 
calling on Miss Hannah. Perhaps if he had 
done so, he would have been the recipient of 
& surprise as great as hers, for the letter 


which he had seen lying on the lap of the 
spinster ran as follows:— 


‘“*My pEAR Miss HANNAH,—During the 
past three weeks we have seen more of each 
other than ever before, and I have learned 
to love you devotedly. Dare I hope that I 
may win you for my own? Your grace and 
loveliness of person have stirred this heart, 
which has never before succumbed to 
woman; and my only fear is that you will 
not think my love worthy your acceptance.. 
If you can give me a favorable answer, 
write it and bring it to my dour to-morrow 
at four o’clock. Susan will see that it is. 
given to me at night, for I shall be away all 
day. If your answer is unfavorable, if you 
feel that Iam not worthy the blessed boon 
of your pure young love, send me no reply,. 
Your silence will be sufficient to tell me that 
my hopes, my life, my ambition, are blasted 
and ruined forever, and my heart blighted 
evermore. Yours devotedly, 

‘* LEONARD B. ASTLEY.’” 


This was the letter over which Miss Han- 
nah was dreaming in the firelight. Perhaps 
to a young lady with whom offers were 
plenty this letter would have been stamped 
as counterfeit at once; but it had been ten 
years since Miss Hannah had received a 
love-letter, and the language to her did not 
sound unnatural. During the three weeks 
which bad elapsed since she had stopped in 
the rain to tell Dr. Astley about the afflic- 
tions of the Brewer family, they had met. 
very frequently. Dr. Case was only just. 
beginning to grow better, and Dr. Astley 
had had his hands full. In the hovel of 
every poor patient, in the town hospital, and 
among the needy of every grade, Dr. Astley 
had seen Miss Hannah; and while she had 
learned to admire and love him for the gen- 
tleness and patience he showed on every 
occasion, he had learned to know how noble 
and generous a heart beat in the breast of 
the little old maid. But he imagined that 
the woman he was to marry was Gertrude 
Lorrimer, whose bright, dark beauty and 
graceful manners were to make his home an 
earthly Eden. 

Miss Hannah was astonished at receiving 
her letter. A continued rapping on her cot- 
tage door caused her to open it, to find the 
letter tied to the knob but no cne in sight. 
Johnny Brewer had done his errand well. 

Miss Hannah had seen the handwriting 
of the doctor very frequently, and Gertrude’s 
clever imitation would almost have deceived 
the doctor himself. 

When the little old maid read the joint 
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production of the girls, the tears came into 
her soft blue eyes. Sbe never doubted the 
genuineness of her love-letter. As she read 
what it said of her grace and loveliness, a 
sigh escaped her lips. 

. “How I wish, for his sake, that I was 
lovely and graceful!’’ she mused -as she sat 
by the glowing fire. ‘‘ How can I really 
believe that he loves me? He is so noble, 
rich and handsome; and I have thought he 
loved Gertrude Lorrimer, and pitied him, 
for she will never make any man happy. 
And to think that, after all, I am his choice! 
I never dreamed that such happiness could 
come tome. He was telling me only yester- 


‘day how lonely he often was in that elegant — 


house of his, and how Mrs. Beck neglected 
his comfort in every respect. I felt sorry 
for him then; and to think that now I have 
the chance to make his home bright and 
happy!” 

So Gertrude Lorrimer was right. The 
letter of acceptance was written before the 
little woman slept that night; and at four 


o’clock the next day, the two girls, whowere - 


eagerly watching, saw her give the precious 
missive into Susan’s care. 

How they laughed and rejoiced as they 
saw her move slowly away, in deep thought! 
—their little old maid, whom they had so 
cruelly deceived. They were delighted at 
‘the success of their plan, and speculated as 
to what the doctor would do and say, and 
whom Miss Hannah would accuse of the 
‘deception. 


CHAPTER Iv. 


we Dr. Astley returned home at 

eight o’clock that evening, he found 
Miss Hannah’s letter on his study table. 
He read it through with dismay and aston- 
ishment. 

**Poor little creature!” he exclaimed, 
** who could have been capable of so cruelly 
deceiving her? I did not think she had an 
enemy, her life is so blameless aud noble. 
What shall I tell her? How shall I explain 
matters to her?” 

He read the letter over again, and was 
impressed by the modesty and gentleness 
which pervaded it. 

Walking up and down the room, perplexed 
at what had occurred, and vexed at being in 
such a false position, Dr. Astley suddenly 

thought of Gertrude. This was the night 
he had set for calling on her and deciding 


his fate. He had little doubt that her answer 
would be a favorable one, and yet here he 
stood as good as engaged to poor little Miss 
Hannah of Rose Cottage. 

He drew his handkerchief from his pocket, 
and as he did so, a piece of crumpled paper 
fell to the floor. Thinking it might be of 
importance, he picked it up and opened it. 

As he read it, his face grew very grave 
and sad, and his lips were sternly com- 
pressed. For an instant he could not re- 
member where or how it had come into his 
possession; and then he recollected the sud- 
den gust of wind that had hurled it into his 
face the night before. 

Was it fate, I wonder, which made the 
wind blow from the open window of Ger- 
trude’s bedroom this scribbled sheet and 
fling it into the doctor’s face? For on the 
paper was a rough draft of the love-letter 
Miss Hannah had received, and on the re- 
verse side, scribbled with many quirle and 
flourishes, the names of the two young girls 
who had planned to mortify the little old maid, 

** And to think, but for this crumpled piece 


of paper, aud what it contains, that I might 


have married that girl!’ mused the doctor. 
“The whole plot is clear to me now; and 
instead of loving Gertrude Lorrimer, I thor- 
oughly hate her. How could she stoop t 
this! ”’ 

Then he threw himself into an easy-chair, 
and abandoned himself to thought. 

The result was that he rose to his feet 
half an hour later, with a smile on his face, 
donned his overcoat and hat, and left the 
house, going in the direction of Miss Han- 
nah’s cottage. 

Gertrude Lorrimer saw him from the win 
dow, where she was keeping watch; but she 
did not know his thoughts, or she would not 
have laugh«d and clapped her hands so glee- 
fully. 


** Poor little thing! ’? the doctor thought, 
as he saw the light in Mias Hannah’s parlor 
window. ‘She is expecting me, of course. 
Well, her tender, generous heart shall not 
suffer through me; and I shall do all I can 
to make her happy.” 

Miss Hannah opened the door for him, 
and then shrank timidly back; but he put 
both his strong arms around her and drew 
her to his breast. 

‘* My arms are your shield, and my breast 
is your resting-place forever more, deat 
Hannah,” he murmured. 
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Leonard! she replied, 1 can only 
make you happy! But Iam so‘old and so 
faded 

‘You are mine now, and I won’t allow 
my property to be @epreciated,” was the 
doctor’s answer. 


The surprise and chagrin of Gertrude and 
Nettie can well be imagined; but they had 
only themselves to thank for the strange re- 
eult of their heartless, unmaidenly, wicked 
hoax, that might have resulted in driving so 
sensitive a soul to lasting shame, or even to 
death itself. 

They never learned from Dr. Astley or 
his wife that it was surmised who had writ- 
ten Miss Hannahb’s love-letter; for the doctor 
never spoke to either of the girls again, but 
passed them with only a cold and formal 


ba 


bow; while his wife never knew, to the day 
of her death, that her love-letter had not 
been a genuine one. That cruel knowledge 
was kept from her by her devoted husband; 
for Dr. Astley had learned to love his wife 
most tenderly and truly, and under his care 
and kindness she grew rosy and bright again 
as in her youthful days. She no longer 
denied herself nourishing food and beautiful 
clothes, for she was surrounded by peace 
and plenty. 

As for the doctor’s handsome house, it 
became a different place. Mrs. Beck’s reign 
was over; and under the supervision of a 
mistress who studied the comfort of all, the 
servants gave no trouble whatever, and Dr, 
Astley often mentally blessed the day on 
which Miss Hannah received her bogus love- 
letter. 


UNFORGOTTEN. 


O not think that I’ve forgotten, 
Though I’ve silent grown and cold, 
owers of friendship once 
Still within my breast unfold; 


And the 


past, though gone forever, 


With its happiness and joy, 
e shall have no power to sever, 
Nor the years its charm destroy. 


Every word in kindness spoken, 
Every smile and dear caress, 


Each and every 


tender teken 


That your love my life did bless, 


All are treasured in 


remembrance, 


And in memory’s pasture green 
Still shall grow in sweetest i 


To the joys no longer 


Ah! my friend in each to-morrow 
That shall come to you and me, 
May we not some sunshine borrow. 
those hours so beige and free? 


And as through life’s g 


e@ we wander, 


Though alas! not side by side, 
Dreaming, I shall often ponder 
O’er that golden summer tide. 


Oh! those days are unforgotten 
h Pve silent grown and sad; 


Tho 


Friendship’s flowers so long begotten 
Still shall bloom to make thee glad; 

While to Heaven my prayer ascending, 
On my lips thy name shall be, 

That the Father’s love descending, 


Worcestsr, Mass. 


Ever more shall rest on thee. 


; 
BY CORNELIA WESSON BOYDEN. 
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IN THE LAND OF JUDGE LYNCH. 


N the summer of 187-, the writer was 
sent out as correspondent by a sensa- 
tional New York daily, with instructions to 
visit Texas, Colorado, and other regions in 
the far west, where stirring adventures were 
likely to be encountered, that the paper 
might be able to give its readers something 
more fresh and entertaining than dreary 
reports from police courts, street disturb- 
ances, not to mention the far greater mo- 
notony of political proceedings. 

After spending several months in ranging 
about the more thinly settled frontier local- 
ities, I succeeded in reaching a place from 
which my bundle of precious manuscript 
would be safely forwarded; and then, during 
October, took a run through northwestern 
Arkansas. 

I had come across many lively occurrences, 
which, when coupled with the stories of 
trappers, ex-border rufflans, ranchmen and 
cowboys, made up a series of wonderfully 
- attractive articles that were widely copied as 
soon as printed, and gave the journal in 
question some first-class advertising, with- 
out extending thir author’s reputation to 
the slightest extent, his identity always 
being concealed behind the common signa- 
ture of Our Special Correspondent.” 

The last exhibition of border peculiarities 
in which I was privileged to take part was 
even more remarkable than those already 
encountered. While making excursions to 
various neighboring localities, my head- 
quarters were established at a hamlet called 
Thunder Clap, whose people, although rude 
in the extreme, and anything but moral, had 
several unique ideas of justice, which were 
promptly carried into effect whenever occa- 
sion required. Women were not over plenty 
in this new settlement, and any one offering 
the slightest insult to a lady was likely to 
receive summary punishment, always severe 
enough, and should the offense prove seri- 
ous, a speedily executed sentence from the 
tribunal of that remorseless frontier magis- 
trate, Judge Lynch. ... 

One Saturday afternoon an octaroon saloon- 
keeper, named Tom Atherton, got into trou- 
ble for about the fiftieth time, it being his 
experience to scarcely clear himself of one 


scrape before meeting another. On several 
occasions he had dropped his man in so- 
called fair fights; and his reputation for des- 
perate deeds was first-class, even from the 
very critical standpoint of Thunder-Clapers. 
But while he confined himself to shooting, 
cutting and bruising, the folks found no 
fault, and with wild liberality sampled the 
various compounds which were pushed over 
his rough bar in exchange for their dimes 
and quarters. 

This last disturbance, however, was of 
such a nature that only the promptness of 
his friends saved the balm vender from an 


immediate trial before the grim potentate, 


whose usual court-house is a forest tree, 
with the most simple, but still reliable appli- 
ances, a strong rope, a mule and wagon, and 
several sets of muscular arms. 

Atherton had a very pretty wife, and the 
standing wonder was how such a “nice 
girl”? came to marry the big, ugly fellow, 


_ even if he were rather handsome, especially 


when, as anybody could see, his veins con- 
tained a liberal tincture of negro blood, 
But the poor child had been picked up by 
the saloon-keeper during one of his journeys 
to Little Rock, and in obedience to a mutual 
fancy, the pair became husband and wife op 
short acquaintance. 


Mrs. Atherton’s ideas of morality were 


apparently as bad in one respect as those of 
her lord were in another. Consequently, 


- from the moment the little blue-eyed, golden- 


haired woman became mistress of his shanty, 
jealousy took complete control of Tom, and 
made him more cross-grained and ready for 
warfare than ever. 

On the day in question he determined to 
test a tantalizing suspicion which had beep 
rankling in his breast for some time, and 
adopted the old but generally effective plan 
of pretending to start on a long journey, and 
then suddenly returning when least ex- 
pected. 

A desolute cowboy, named Lewis, while 
spending his earnings of the last six months, 
had been stopping at the hotel,‘and Ather 
ton felt certain that his wife looked upom 
the finely featured villain with entirely too 
much favor. 


cee 2 
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Friday afternoon the octoroon announced 
his intention of visiting Little Rock, and 
after making the usual preparations, started 
early Saturday morning, leaving the saloon 
in charge of Paddy Gash, his helper, who, 
as most people affirmed, monopolized all the 
respectahility about the ranch, and still need 
have no fear of being hung for angelic 
qualities, 

An hour or two before sundown, several 
herders, while coming from an adjacent 
meadow, noticed Atherton slowly creeping 
along in the|shade of an osage orange fence, 
that ran almost to the back of his building. 
When near the house the crouching man 
was seen to move rapidly but cautiously for- 
ward, raise his bedroom window and spring 
inside. The next moment Paddy, while half 
asleep behind the bar—waiting for a crew 
of ranchmen that were likely to come in very 
thirsty—was aroused to full wakefulness by 
a succession of revolver shots, followed by 
several piercing screams aud muttered 
eurses. Another minute, and Lewis stag- 
gered into the apartment and fell to the floor 
quite dead, the weight of his remains being 
increased by that of three good sized leaden 
pills. On entering the bedroom, Gash found 
Mrs. Atherton curled up in the corner, to all 
appearance just breathing her last, with 
terrible wounds in her forehead and throat; 
and glancing from the open window, beheld 
his employer flying across the prairie with 
all the speed of which an excellent horse was 
capable. 

Pursuing parties were organized at once; 
for although the killing of Lewis was a 
matter of little moment to Thunder-Clapers, 
the fact that Atherton had shot a woman, 
and very likely ended her life, according to 
their code of laws made him worthy of death. 
What the woman’s character might be, or 
whether her husband had any provo¢ation 
for the bloody act, were questions they never 
thought of asking. ‘“‘He has dropped a 
woman and must swing,” said Bill Hines, a 
grizzly frontiersman and ex-trapper, who 
had often officiated as Judge Lynch’s sheriff; 
and Bill’s remark expressed a common sen- 
timent. 

However, the three riders coming up with 
and arresting Atherton were his personal 
friends, who for a variety of reasons did not 
want him hung just yet. So, after proving 
to him the impossibility of getting away, 
they advised the murderer to proceed at once 
to Sternville, only a few miles distant, where 
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a jail is located, and give himself up, as he 
would be safer in prison than anywhere else. 
Acting on this suggestion, Tom was soon in 
the custody of Sheriff Hamden, who was 
also jailer, and provided with lodgings in a 
structure built with the double purpose of 
keeping prisoners from getting out, and 
their friends or enemies from getting in. 

On learning that the octoroon had escaped 
their immediate vengeance, the would-be 
lynchers held a meeting in the Thunder Clap 
town-hall—an overgrown log cabin, so top- 
heavy that it was liable to collapse at any 
moment. This meeting decided to get the 
murderer out of jail that very night and 
present him with a hempen cravat. 

Even this region having the honor of many 
law-abiding citizens, these desperate inten- 
tions had to be kept very quiet. But the 
writer, as might be expected of a journalist, 
got on a trail of the plan, and followed it 
with such success that when, at about ten 
o’clock, twenty-nine masked men were 
ready to start on the undertaking, a thirtieth 
horseman appeared at their place of rendez- 
vous, some distance from the village. Hav- 
ing already reported almost every other style 
of tribunal, I was now in for an interview 
with Judge Lynch, and on my promising to 
write nothing about the affair for two 
months, Hines and Company concluded to 
let me proceed. All were heavily armed, 
and disguised so as to prevent recognition. 
But no one expected much difficulty in see- 
ing Atherton. The proceedings had been 
so secret, the sheriff could hardly have heard 
about them; and even if he knew all, he 
would scarcely make anything beyond a show 
of opposition—for, according to their notion, 
no sane man could seriously wish to protect 
the life of a woman-slayer. 

About one o’clock the company entered 
Sternville, and with their horses’ feet well 
muffied, drew up in front of the queer-look- 
ing prison, whose position was directly in 
the centre of a large public square. The 
walls being composed of huge stones well 
cemented together, the only possible method 
of attack was to get the door open, and then, 
making a grand rush, overpower the guard, 
take their man, and be far away toward the 
lonely tree where the “trial”? was to occur, 
long before an adequate pursuit could be 
organized. 

While half the troop dismounted and cau- 
tiously gathered about the entrance, the rest 
remained on guard a little way back. No 
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lights were visible, and all within being 
apparently sound asleep, Hines gave the 
heavy nail-studded door a sharp blow with 
the butt of his rifle. Inafew moments that 
strong barrier was slowly opened, disclosing 
the burly frame of Hamden, almost filling 
the narrow entrance. The jailer, an Eng- 
lishman, who had seen service in various 
wars, had the reputation of being very mild 
and gentle; but it was known he could show 
_ lion-like courage when occasion required. 
Still, no one would have supposed him suffi- 
ciently reckless to defy the agents of Judge 
Lynch. 
- Without a sign of fear, or astonishment at 
the sudden appearance of so many masked 
men, Hamden saluted Hines with a calm 
good-morning, and inquired what was 
wanted. 

“We have come to get Tom Atherton,” 
replied the lynching sheriff. ‘‘ Our force is 
large enough to take him in spite of any- 
body, so you’d better give him up at once. 
Let us have the key to his cell—then we’ll 
get our man without disturbing any other 
prisoners, and before daylight Tom ’1] be in 
a country where he’ll not need corn-juice to 
keep him warm.” 

“Is that so?’ said Hamden, answering 
the entire speech in one sentence. ‘ Well, 
come right in and take him.” 

But going in was impossible, while the 
sheriff’s expansive figure so nearly occupied 
the entire doorway, and the lynchers started 
to continue their plan by gently setting him 
one side, and after taking his bunch of keys, 
lock the old man in one of the cells, so that 


‘it might be unnecessary for him to get hurt 


. while trying to maintain the dignity of his 
office. 

But, to their amazement, hardly a move- 
‘ment had been made when both of Hamden’s 
‘arms were extended straight toward Hines, 
the nearest of the gang, and by the faint 
light they could see that a big navy revolver 
was held in each hand. Atthe same instant 
a sort of shuffling sound came from the pas- 
Sage, and a pair of arms shot out over each 
of the veteran’s shoulders, two more just 
under his own, and a fifth set from between 
his legs. Each of these ten hands presented 
‘the cold muzzle of a deadly “speaker.” 
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And thus the men who expected to perform 
their task so easily were confronted by 
twelve revolvers, containing twenty-two 
charges, and evidently held by those under- 
standing their use. «Had there been sixty 
instead of only thirty desperadoes, an attack 
must have resulted in a useless sacrifice of 
life. 

“Oh, certainly, you are at liberty to take 
Tom Atherton, or anybody else in this cala- 
boose,’’ said Hamden. ‘ Walk in, gentle- 
men; walk right in.” 

But not one of the thirty heroes either 
moved or spoke. They seemed transformed 
into so many shadowy images, and for sev- 
eral moments absolute stillness reigned. 
Then one after another of the mounted men 
left the group and silently faded into the 
darkness; and when all of these had disap- 
peared, those on foot swung into their sad- 
dies and as noiselessly followed. Finally 
none were left except the old trapper and 
Mr. Journalist. 

Hines,” said I, ‘don’t you think 
better go too?”’ 

‘‘Them’s about the dimensions of it,” 
growled the frontiersman, with an oath. 

As this rear guard of the starlighters 
slowly rode away, the victorious representa- 
tive of law and order exclaimed:— 

Good-by, gentlemen; good-by. When- 
ever you want any more of my prisoners, be 
sure to come in the night and wear masks, 
so I can’t swear to your identity and have 
you all arrested next day.” 

It seemed that the nature of Atherton's 
crime had made the jailer conclude that 
lynching would be attempted, and meen 
were taken accordingly. 

‘Mrs. Atherton’s wounds did not prove 
quite fatal; but the woman only recovered 
her physieal health to become an incurable 
maniac. Atherton was sentenced to twenty 
years in States Prison, where he shortly 
after met his death while heading an unsuc 
cessful insurrection. 

Some month slater I arrived in New York 
only to find that the paper on which I had 
been employed had already terminated its 
meteor-like career, and its proprietors de 


parted, leaving enough unpaid bills to starts 
first-class junk store. 


WINNING A WINDOW. 


B ” quoth Mr. Wiggleton, to 
his chief farm hand. 

“ Well, what’s wantin’ ?”’ lazily responded 
Jotham Hardcastle, with a half-mastieated 
straw between his teeth, as he looked up 
from the bit of harness he was mending. 

“The Widow Palmleaf has taken the cot- 
tage at the foot of the lane.” 

“Tell me something I didn’t know afore,”’ 
said Jotham, with more freedom than rever- 
ence in his manner. 

‘“¢ And if she sends up to borrow the rake, 
the hoe, or the spade ’?—— 

“Well, what then?” 

Tell her she can’t have ’em. Women 
are always borrowing. I knew Hobart 
Palmleaf when he was alive; he was a 
chronic borrower. I don’t want anything to 


do with his widow.” 

‘¢ All right,” observed Jotham, philosophi- 
cally; and his master resumed the perusal of 
his newspaper once more. 

 Jotham,’’ said Mr. Wiggleton, about ten 
days afterward, as he came in heated and 
out of breath from a walk. (Mr. Wiggleton 


wasn’t as spry as he had been before his 
five-and-fortieth birthday, and Locust Hill 
was a pretty steep ascent.) 

Well, what now?” 

“IT wonder if that was the Widow Palm- 
leaf I saw gathering blackberries in a basket 
by the south wall of the cottage garden ?” 

_ Kind o’ slim and tall?” 
“ Yes.” 

“ Blue eyes, and hair as shiny as satin?” 

Yes. ” 

“And a little white parasol, lined with 
pink?” 

“ Yes. ” 

**Reckon likely it was,” said 

“But,” persisted the landowner, ‘she 
doesn’t look at all like a widow.” 

“‘There’s as much difference in widows 
is in other folks,’’ observed Jotham, 

tyly 
Tag Wiggleton was silent for a minute or 
0. 
.“Jotham,” he finally said. 

“Well?” 

“Has she sent to borrow anything?” 

“Sent yesterday forenoon; asked. if we 
had a screw-driver to lend—the hinge was 
comin’ loose on the garden gate.” 


* And what did you tell her?” 

‘* Said my order was contrary-wise to lend- 
in’ or borrowin’.” 

* Jotham, you’re a fool.” 

“°Tain’t the first time you’ve said so, and 
*tain’t the first time you’ve been wrong,” 
said Jotham, with a calmness of demeanor 
that was beautiful to behold. ‘‘ Hard words 
is considered in the wages, and I ain’t the 
man to find fault. I only did as you told 
me.”’ 

‘Yes; but, Jotham, never mind, the next 
time she sends, let her have whatever she 
wants.”’ 

“She said somethin’ about wantin’ a man 
to come and hoe them early potatoes. Be I 
to go ? ” 

‘* Certainly—of course. Neighbors should 
act like neighbors, especially in the country.” 

And Mr. Wiggleton sighed, and wished 
that he was not too corpulent and unused to 
labor to hoe the Widow Palmleaf’s early 
potatoes himself. 

And he did the next best thing; he went 
over to look at the field after Jotham had 
hoed it, and gave the widow good advice 
concerning a certain rocky up-hill bit of 
pasture that belonged to the cottage. 

*¢*T’d lay that down in winter rye, if 1 were 
you, ma’am,’’ said Mr. Wiggleton. 
«'T am so much obliged to you,’’ said the 
widow sweetly. ‘Since poor, dear Hobart 
was taken away I have no one to advise me 

on those subjects.”’ 

And Mr. Wiggleton thought how soft and 
pretty her blue eyes looked as she spoke. 

“Oh, pshaw!”’ said Jotham, leaning on 
the handle of his hoe, ‘* winter rye ain’t the 
sort o’ crop for that spot. Spring wheat’s 
the only thing to grow there.” 

“ Hold your tongue, Jotham!” cried his 
employer, testily. 

“Yes, sir, I will,” said Jotham, with a 
broad grin over Mr. Wiggleton’s shining 
bald head. 

* And about these hyacinth beds, ma’am,”’ 
said the latter, recovering his equanimity, 
“T'll come over this evening, if you will 
allow me 

_“T shall be delighted,” interrupted the 
widow, with a smile that showed a set of 
teeth as white and regular as pearls. 

“This evening, ma’am,” repeated Mr. 
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Wiggleton, with a bow, “‘and we’ll sketch 
out a diagram. Hyacinths have to be hu- 
mored, Mrs. Palmleaf.” 

‘* So I have always heard,” said the widow. 

That evening, after Mr. Wiggleton had 
returned from discussing the momentous 
question of sandy soil, bulbous roots, and 
crescents and circles, he found Jotham on 
the front porch contentedly breathing the 
flower-scented air. 

“A very pretty woman, that Mrs. Palm- 
leaf, Jotham,” said his employer; not be- 
cause there was any special congeniality of 
soul between himself and his farm hand, but 
because he could have talked to the gate 
posts if Jotham hadn’t happened to be there- 

** Well, nobody doubts that, as ever I 
heered on,’’ said Jotham, with his elbows 
on his knees and his face complacently 
‘turned toward the full moon. 

*¢ And she can’t be over thirty.” 

**So I should a-said myself,’ assented 
Jotham. 

‘** I’m glad she has taken the cottage on a 
long lease, Jotham,”’ pursued Mr. Wiggle- 
ton. ‘I like good neighbors.” 

** Most folks does,’’ observed Jotham. 

And he got up, shaking himself like a 
great Newfoundland dog, and went into the 
house, leaving Mr. Wiggleton to the com- 
panionship of his own cogitations. There 
are times in which solitude is said to be the 
best company; perhaps this was one of these 
special occasions, in the estimation of Jotham. 

The summer went by; the great maple in 

front of the Wiggleton mansion began to 
glow as if its leaves had been dipped in blood 
and melted gold; the asters reared their 
purple torches along the stonewall by the 
aottage under the hill, and any acute observer 
might have perceived that Mrs. Palmleaf 
chad laid down the rocky bit of up-hill ground 
in spring wheat instead of winter rye. 
“Jotham,” said Mr. Wiggleton to” his 
farm hand one evening. It was the first 
dime they had had a fire on the wide, old- 
fashioned hearth. 

“Well?” 

“*T—I have concluded it isn’t best for you 
to live here at the house any longer.’’ 

* What’s going to happen ?”’ said Jotham. 
**You ain’t goin’ to hire another hand, be 
you?” 

_. “No; to be sure not. You suit me ad- 
wmirably, Jotham, only,” and Mr. Wiggleton 
shot the words out with an effort, “I am 
thinking of getting married.” 
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“ Oh! ” 

‘* It’s rather late in life, to be sure,’’ said 
Mr. Wiggleton, conscious of looking ex- 
tremely sheepish; “‘ but you know, Jothbam, 
it’s never too late to do a good thing.”’ 

Certainly not.” 

‘You ought to get married, Jotham,” 
added his employer, speaking in rather a 
rapid and embarrassed manner. 

“Think so?” 

“ Certainly. You might live in the little 
house beyond the peach orchard; it wouldn’t 
take much to fit it nicely, now that paint and 
paper are so cheap.” 

Jotham stared reflectively at the fire. 

‘And your wife could take care of the 
cream and butter, and all that sort of thing, 
for us. It isn’t likely Mrs. P—ahem!—it 
isn’t likely, I mean, that my wife will care 
for such things.”’ 

Humph!”’ 

**T advise you to turn the thing all over in 
your mind, Jotham,”’ said Mr. Wiggleton. 

* Yes, I will,’ said Jotham, with a little 
cough. 

The next morning Mr. Wiggleton attired 
himself in his best suit and went to the 
cottage. 

Mrs. Palmleaf received him in a charming 
wrapper, with ribbons to match, 

Mr. Wiggleton wasted no time in useless 
preliminary chit-chat. 

‘“‘Mrs, Palmleaf, ma’am,” he began, a 
little nervously, ‘“‘I have concluded to 
change my condition.” 

* Indeed!” said the widow, smiling like an 
opening rose. ‘I am so glad to hear it.” 

** And I am here this morning to ask you 
to be my wife,”’ pursued our hero boldly. 

‘You are kind, sir,”’ said Mrs. Palmleaf, 
blushing, and looking prettier than ever, 
but I—I really couldn’t.”’ 

‘* And why not?” demanded Mr. Wiggle- 
ton, fairly taken aback by this unexpected 
answer. 

‘I am engaged,” owned up the charming 
widow, playing with the ribbons at her belt. 

* Might I dare to ask—that is ””»—— 

** Oh, certainly. It’s Jotham Hardcastle.” 
~ Mr. Wiggleton stammered out a sentence 
or two of congratulation and took his leave. 

And when the ‘spring wheat ”’ reared its 
green tassels on the hillside, Jotham married 
the pretty young widow, and Mr. Wiggleton 
is single yet. He always felt as if he had 
been ill-treated, but he never could tell ex- 
actly how. 


AUNT SARAH’S GHOST. 


BY JOHN ROSS DIX, 


HE incident recorded in the following 
narrative occurred in the year 1766, 
and however improbable it is, I have reason 
to believe it strictly true. I received it from 
one who was an eye-witness, not indeed to 
the preternatural appearance itself, but to 
the agonized and fearful emotions produced 
by it, upon the person to whom the extra- 
ordinary visitation was made. 

‘The gentleman in question had, most un- 
happily for himself, imbibed very vague 
notions as to a future state of existence after 
death—notions which he obstinately cher- 
ished during a protracted life, to the ruin of 
himself and the misery of his connections. 
Accident threw me into his company in the 
year 1794, thirty years after the strange 
event occurred. I was then very young, 
and heard with feelings of horror the blas- 
phemous opinions and impious jests in which 
the unhappy man indulged. Never can I 
forget his state, when I asked him if he had 
not once been surprised by the supernatural 
appearance of a near relative. or if he now 
believed what he saw to be the effect of 
optical delusion. The deathly paleness of 
his countenance, naturally very florid, the 
convulsive struggles which shook his whole 
frame, the rapid motion visible in the mus- 
cles of his throat, the quivering of his lips 
—all served to convince me ¢hat I had 
touched on a subject of deep interest. 
Greatly was I relieved when I dnce again 
heard the sound of his voice, tremulous and 
subdued as it was, as he replied that he had 
indeed seen a something which he never 
could possibly understand; then recovering 
in some degree his self-possession, and turn- 
ing quickly round, he asked me rather 
sternly where I could have heard of the cir- 
cumstances, as he had never spoken of it to 
anyone, his own family excepted, and only 
to them at the period of its occurrence. I 
named the lady from whom I had received 
the relation, and he recollected that she was 
visiting at the house where he resided, and 
of course was mad@@eguainted with all the 
circumstances, just a8 they occurred. The 
poor man has long been gathered to his 
fathers, few of his relatives are now living, 
and I have every reason to believe that none 


of them were acquainted with this adventure 
—if I may so term it—of his early life. Be- 
fore I proceed to the event itself, it may not 
be amiss to give some account of the family, 
as well as the previous life and habits of the 
hero of my story, whom I shall distinguish 
by the name of Mr. James, or, as he was 
called more familiarly, Jim Taylor. 

There lived, then, at the period I have 
named, in one of our western counties, a 
widow lady named Taylor, who, with one 
son and two grown-up daughters, occupied a 
house situated in one of the pleasant towns 
for which the west of England is so justly 
famed. This lady had been for nineteen 


years the only child of an exemplary clergy- 
map, the solace of his widowed home, for her 
mother had died in giving her birth. Nature 
and fortune seemed to smile upon her youth. 
To the former she was indebted for a fine 
person, uninterrupted health, great quick- 
ness of intellect, and a buoyancy of spirits, 


shedding sunshine around her; while her 
father’s prudent management of a liberal 
income was securing for her the prospect of 
future independence. Nor did she rely 
solely upon his provident care. She had a 
rich uncle on the maternal side, whose 
future heiress she was—by all who knew his 
fondness for her—said to be designed. Itis 
not to be wondered at, then, that with such 
advantages, she proved an object of attrac- 
tion. Offers of marriage poured in, and 
declarations of the most disinterested affec- 
tion were made to the young heiress expect- 
ant. To all these attacks upon her heart 
she proved inexorable. Her vanity was flat- 
tered, but her affections remained unmoved; 
and it was predicted by her sapient neigh- 
bors that Miss —— would never marry till 
she could marry well—a term usually applied 
to a young lady when she sacrifices her hap- 
piness for wealth or rank. But oh, the 
vanity of speculation! Miss ——, reckless 
of the disappointment she was causing to 
her prognosticating neighbors, and the hopes 
of a fond father, decamped ong fine morning 
with a penniless cousin, whose sole recom- 
mendations were a fine person and extreme 
youth, for his age did not exceed her own 
by more than one year. 
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Born a gentleman, as he was frequently 
heard to say, this scion of an ancient though 
reduced family had scorned the paths of 
honorable industry, which might have con- 
ducted him to ease and independence, and 
restored the tarnished dignity of his house; 
he had but little, and would do nothing to 
increase that little. A marriage with his 
richer cousin at once opened to his view a 
prospect of wealth without exertion. Per- 
haps, too, he might not be quite so over- 
powered by selfish feelings as to remain 
utterly insensible to the affection of a fine 
girl of nineteen. Certain it is, they de- 
camped, reckless of the desolateness to which 
a father’s hearth was reduced by this un- 
grateful conduct in a too fondly cherished 
daughter. 

The first burst of passion over, the young 
couple discovered they had acted a very silly 
part. The young lady’s friends proved in- 
exorable; while her justly offended father, 
who had during nineteen long years borne 
all the discomfort of a widowed home for 
the sake of one thankless child, stung to the 
heart by her ingratitude, resolved to discard 
her from his. heart; and seeking consolation 
in a second matrimonial connection with an 


amiable young lady, transferred his love to 


her, and to a family which she brought him. 
The rich uncle, too, who had not been con- 
sulted by either of the young couple, though 
equally related to both, enraged more par- 
ticularly by the want of respect shown to 
him by his favorite niece, withdrew his 
assistance and notice. Difficulties, mortifi- 
cations and privations followed, while bitter 
reproaches on both sides were not wanting 
to complete their misery. 

Thus matters went on, until death released 
Mrs. Taylor from her unhappy. union by 
taking her husband from her; and the widow 
found herself at the age of thirty with three 
fatherless children to support in the best 
manner she could. Providence, however, 
which forsakes not the widow and the orphan, 
opened to her some alleviation, and bread 
was found for herself and children through 
the instrumentality of a sister of her late 
husband. 

Miss Sarah Taylor, a single lady, senior to 
her brother, had, through the bequest of a 
friend, been for some years essed of an 
independent though not a large fortune; 
and unable to bear the thought that her 
brother’s widow and children should want 
the common necessaries of life, invited them 
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to her house. She was a woman of mascu- 
line person, violent, vindictive, proud and 
self-willed. I presume not to analyze the 
motives which prompted her liberality to her 
relatives on this occasion. Perhaps pride 
might have had some share in exciting a 
feeling for which she had not been emi- 
nently distinguished. With many expres- 
sions of gratitude, Mrs. Taylor removed her- 
self and children to the domicile of their 
aunt; but she soon found the bread of de- 
pendence to be that of bitterness, and that 
she had but exchanged one miserable lot for 
another. True it was that her children were 
fed and clothed, but they were subjected to 
every burst of passion, toevery wound which 
an indelicate mind knows how to inflict upon 
unhappy objects depending on its bounty. 
The petty delinquicies of her young de- 
pendents were magnified into crimes, and 
punished with rigor. So terrible was she in 
her wrath that the little tremblers quailed 
in her presence; while their mother, con- 
scious of their and her own helpless destitu- 
tion, dared not interpose, but submitted in 
silent misery to what she could not remedy. 
It was not so, however, with all the objects 
of Aunt Sarah’s bounty, who, though per- 
mitted to wreak her resentments upon the 
widow and her daughters, found in the son 
a disposition too nearly akin to her own to 
submit quietly to the tyranny of a terma- 
gent. Bearing a strong resemblance to his 
late father, and to his aunt also, both in 
person and temper, Jim Taylor evinced such 
a spirit of insubordination as was far from 
agreeable to this lady. This spirit, which 
increased with his years, and was daily ex- 
cited by her cruelty and example, soon 
became too powerful to be ruled even by her 
violence. He, and he alone, dared to beard_ 
the angry lioness in her den, to return 
‘railing for railing,’’ and to laugh at her 
threats. Although not remarkable for feel- 
ing of any kind, except where self was con- 
cerned, he did not like to witness the treat- 
ment of his sisters, and much to the indig- 
nation of his aunt, would expostulate with 
her thereon in no very measured terms. It 
may excite some surprise, that a lady s0 
violent herself could be brought to submit to 
conduct which many a milder temper would 
have resisted. But be it remembered that 
violence is not unfrequently found to be 
attended by cowardice, and seldom dares to 
put forth all its strength before an equally 
violent antagonism. Besides, Jim Taylor 
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was, with Miss Sarah, a privileged sort of 
personage. The strong family resemlance I 
have noticed had done much for him. He 
was, moreover, the son of her elder brother, 
and consequently the representative of the 
family, a@ point of no small importance in 
her estimation. Then he was, as she was 
frequently heard to say, such a droll fellow! 
To be sure, he was a little passionate, but it 
was soon over. Jim had not a bad heart, 
and would know better as he grew older. 
With such remarks did Aunt Sarah console 
herself for sundry squabbles of daily occur- 
rence between her favorite and herself. 
Unfortunately for the fulfillment of her 
prognostics, Jim did not, as he advanced in 
years, manifest that improvement which she 
had sanguinely predicted. Obstinacy and 
self-will became daily more apparent in his 
character, and strange as it may appear, it is 
most certain that his influence over his aunt 
increased in proportion. 

The days of tutelage were over; the young 
tyrant had reached the twenty-first year of 
his age, and it found him still undecided as 
to the choice of any pursuit by which to earn 
his future support. Many such had been 
‘submitted to his approval by his aunt, as 
proper to be adopted; but to all in turn he 
had declared strong objections. Years rolled 
on without his coming to any decision, when 
an event occurred which changed the whole 
face of affairs, and placed the destinies of 


‘Jim Taylor under his own control. The 


uncle I have mentioned was removed from 
this world, and thinking perhaps that his 
niece had been sufficiently punished, he had 
relented at last, and bequeathed to Mrs. 
Taylor and each of her three children a 
handsome competence. A valuable estate 
Was moreover apportioned to his grand- 
nephew James, together with a reversionary 
interest in that left to his mother; and thus 
were they at once relieved from dependence 
and misery to ease, affluence and comfort. 
Language is scarcely strong enough to de- 
seribe the transports of joy which filled the 
-hearts of the widow and her children at this 
intelligence. To escape from the odious 
thral under which they had so long 
groaned was the immediate act of the 
former. With expressions of gratitude (the 
sincerity of which we must not too narrowly 
inquire into) for years of shelter and suste- 
nance, Mrs. Taylor took as hasty a farewell 
of her patronizing sister-in-law as was possi- 
ble, and removed herself and family to a 


town twenty-four miles off—a distance 
which, eighty years ago, when railroads had 
not been dreamed of, rendered the chances 
of frequent meetings between these affec- 
tionate relatives problematical. It is prob- 
able that Aunt Sarah’s feelings on being 
relieved from a burden which for many years 
had pressed upon her, partook more of joy 
than sorrow as far as her sister’s nieces were 
concerned; but it was a different matter to 
part with Jim, the idol of her affections. 
She therefore used every argument at her 
command to induce him to remain with her, 
if only for a short time. She alternately 
coaxed, scolded, wept, implored and threat- 
ened; she even promised to leave him at her 
death sole master of all her property; but al? 
in vain. To his mother’s he went, knowing 
that there he would meet with passive acqui- 
escence in all he did. And now were seen 
in all their gloomy colors the fruits of his 
injudicious management. Domesticated at 
so dangerous an age in the house of a weak 
mother, and furnished with money enough 
to procure the gratification of every wish, 
he gave a full swing to his,passions. Even 
his pleasures were of such a nature as 
denoted the depravity of his heart—bull- 
baiting, cock-fighting, etc., practices which 
were, eighty years ago, patronized and en- 
couraged by persons far above the vulgar. 
But all his time could not be spent in the 
cock-pit or at the bull-ring, and Mr. Taylor 
became a politician. 

It was on a beautiful morning in the 
month of July, 1764, that my hero found 
himself, after a more disturbed night than 
common, tossing to and fro upon a comfort- 
less bed, from which he felt no disposition © 
to emerge. The defeat of a magnificent 
game-cock, on whose anticipated success he 
had hazarded a large sum, had soured a 
temper naturally irritable and ever uncon- 
trolled. He had remained longer than usual 
at his favorite amusement; stimulated the 
bird by every cruel artifice to more than 
common exertion, nor would he be induced 
to withdraw his miserable victim until its 
sufferings were terminated by death, A 
very short respite had been granted to his 
rage and disappointment by broken and 
feverish sleep, from which he now awoke 
unrefreshed and unsubdued. One consola- 
tion might yet be granted to him, and in two 
hours the newspaper would greet his anx- 
ious eyes and possibly give him a little con- 
solation. So he resolved, after a few mut- 


tered anathemas upon the memory of the 
unlucky game-cock, to make the best of a 
bad matter, and lie on snugly until the 
arrival of the post. His mother and sisters, 
with the friend to whom I am indebted for 
this narrative, were assembled at work in 
the parlor underneath his bedroom. The 
church clock struck ten, and its sound drew 
from Mrs. Taylor the remark that ‘it was 
really a sin for Jim to waste so much pre- 
cious time in bed; especially on so fine a day. 
Do, dear Mary,’’ cried she, addressing her 
eldest daughter, ‘‘do go up and rouse him. 
Tell him the hour, and endeavor to persuade 
him to get up.” 

Miss Taylor knew too much of her 
brother’s habits and temper to expect per- 
suasion would avail aught; but in obedience 
to her mother she went to his room, where 
having received only a rudely expressed 
negative, she returned to the parlor with 
the intelligence that her brother “‘ would not 
stir from his bed to please any one, until he 
chose to do so.”” She resumed her work, 
nor did she move again from her seat until 
the sound of the church clock, as it was 
striking eleven, reminded her of an engage- 
ment she was under to walk with a young 
friend at that hour. To ascend the stairs 
once more, in order to prepare for this walk, 
was the work of a moment; but as she was 
proceeding to her own room, she had to pass 
that of her brother, when she heard herself 
called by him in a voice so very different to 
iis usual tone, so faint and so subdued, that 
she felt alarmed, and opening the door of 
his apartment, asked him eagerly if he were 
ill. Before she could obtain his answer she 
had reached the foot of the bed; and if the 
sound of his voice had alarmed, his appear- 
ance terrified her. A deadly paleness was 
spread over his face, where large drops of 
perspiration chased each other down in rapid 
succession; his lips were livid, his teeth 
chattered, and a convulsive trembling shook 
his whole frame. His sister was not devoid 
of feeling or affection for an only though 
unworthy brother; her terror increased, al- 
though ignorant of what had caused his 
emotion, and it was not until the lapse of 
some moments that she was able to articu- 
late these words :— 

“Gracious heaven! what is the matter?” 

‘QO Mary, dear Mary!” cried Jim, (for 
fear makes us wondrous kind) “‘ dear sister, I 
have seen Aunt Sarah. She stood just there, 
‘where you stand now, looking—no, glaring at 
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me for one whole hour, and such a sight! 
Listen to me,” continued Jim, with fearful 
solemnity of manner and tone; ‘listen, and 
you will soon be aware that it is no dream 
by which 1 have been so terrified. No; the 
vision I have seen was too terribly real— 
some omen of evil about to befall my aunt, 
and probably myself also. Such an appear- 
ance—one so fraught with horror, so out of 
the common course of nature—cannot be 
sent in vain. You might have observed 
that the church clock had just struck ten 
when you came to me with my mother’s 
message.” 

Miss Taylor nodded assent. 

‘Well, you left me, and I was turning 
myself round in bed, with the hope that I 
might catch another nap before the arrival 
of the newspaper, when my attention was 
arrested by the sight of our Aunt Sarah 
standing at my bed’s foot and gazing at me 
most intently. My first impulse was to 
speak to the old lady. A second glance par- 
alyzed my tongue, choked all utterance, and 
chilled my very soul. There was at once a 


_ look so fierce and yet so ghastly—so resent- 


ful and so unearthly that I could not sup- 
port it—upon my soul, sister, 1 could not; 
and yet I felt riveted, as it were; my eyes 
were fixed, as if forever, upon that dreadful 
object, and I gazed at it in speechless agony, 
until—horror of borrors!—until she raised 
one of her long arms. She shook her fist at 
me—ay, shook it furiously—and while she 
did so, her countenance assumed an expres- 
sion so demoniacal that I lost for a time all 
consciousness—lI believe I must have fainted; 
but when I recovered my senses, there she 
still was, and again that dreadful arm was 
raised, and the shake of the fist repeated. I | 
am not ashamed to acknowledge that, unable — 
to support this scene, I shrank from it; 1 hid 
my face beneath the bedclothes for, as I 


guess, more ‘than a quarter of an hour. I 


then looked—=still she stood in the same 
place—still she gazed on me; but her coun- 
tenance was now more subdued, nor was the 
arm uplifted as I had seen it twice before. 
Once more I hid my face, nor did I_venture 
to raise it again. The chureh k at 
length struck eleven, just after which your 
light foot, dear sister, greeted my anxious 
ear. I looked—the unearthly visitant was 
gone. You know the rest; and I do beg and 
pray you not to leave me alone in this ac- 
cursed room. Remain, I beseech you, close 
to my door, until I am dressed and able to 
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accompany you below; nor shall any earthly 
consideration ever induce me again to enter 
an apartment where I have suffered so much. 
What this horrifying vision portends I can- 
not tell; but that poor old Aunt Sarah is in 
some way concerned in it I cannot doubt. 
Do not, however, leave me—no, not an in- 
stant alone in this dreadful apartment.” 

Miss Taylor, who really loved her brother, 
readily agreed to remain at his door while 
he performed his speedy toilet, and they 
descended together to the sitting-room be- 
low, where James’s appearance and story 
created the greatest consternation. His 
sleeping-room was changed, and the one he 
quitted locked up. 

It was observed that, although Jim kept 
close to his female companions, during the 
whole of that day, he was not heard to utter 
one single oath, nor did he once curse, or 
allude to his usual topics, although he felt 
much anxiety for the arrival of the post. 
At length the postman’s knock was heard, 
and an epistle with a large black seal was 
brought in, directed to James Taylor, who, 
tremblingly alive to the purport of this com- 
munication, opened it hastily. It was from 
& person who had during many years offi- 
ciated as bailiff to Miss Sarah Taylor, while 
that lady kept a little farm, and was her con- 
fidential adviser. 

' The letter was as follows:— 


“MasTER JAMES, Sir,—This is to give 
you wotice that poor Madam Taylor, your 
respected aunt, was removed from us this 


morning by a very sudden and awful death. 
I happened to be at her house, just as the 
clock struck ten, when she was quite well, 
and talking away as briskly as ever, chiefly 
about you, Master James, and she seemed to 
be a little vexed with you; but just after the 
clock had struck, as I have said before, she 
dropped down suddenly; and though we had 
the doctor, he could do nothing for her, for 
she only struggled a very few minutes, and 
then all was over. I shall be glad if you 
will please to come up, sir, as well as madam, 
your mother, and the young ladies, to order 
about the funeral, ete. And am, sir, etc.” 


Words cannot express the consternation 
which pervaded the little party in the parlor 
on the perusal of this letter. The dreadful 
apparition of the previous day was now in a 
good measure accounted for; nor were the 
ladies of the family slow in apprehending 
that it was certainly permitted as a solemn 
but gracious warning to withdraw young 
Jim from the course of life he was then 
leading. 

It is true that during a few weeks after its 
occurrence he appeared a reclaimed man; 
but when time had at length weakened the 
impression of terror, he by degrees resumed 
his former habits, and became as worthless 
as ever. He was spared to a great age, mar- 
ried, and became a father. In all the rela- 
tions of life, he proved himself devoid of 
every feeling but that of extreme selfishness, 
and died unregretted and, as he had lived, 
unbeloved. 


ESCAPING THE GUARD. 


BY M. QUAD. 


HIS was what I heard:— 
“Halt! Halt there, you Johnny Reb, 
or we’ll blow your head off!” 

This was what I saw:— 

Six bluecoats in the underbrush, three on 
each side of the narrow road, muskets all 
held to.gover me. 

I bent down and dug the spurs into my 
horse, but he had not made six leaps when 
he fell on his knees, rolled over, and was 
dead in a moment, falling in such a way as 
to hold me fast by the leg. 


shoot?” exclaimed one of the Federals; a 


corporal, as the six came up and began heav- 
ing at the horse toset me free. ‘‘ You ought 
to have halted when we shouted, and thus 
saved a good Confederate horse for Uncle 
Sam.” 

It was near Cynthiana, Kentucky, and on 
the morning of the same summer day when 
Morgan fought a battle and lost so many 
good men. I had started out on a foraging 
expedition soon after daybreak, and in re- 
turning had ridden directly upon the Federal 
‘*fellers,”” who were cautiously creeping 


How I came to be in Confederate uniform, 


“Confound it! Didn’t we tell you we'd Le to surprise Morgan. 
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to be a member of Morgan’s command, to 
think and act with Confederates, is a matter 
which I shall not bring uphere. Iam going 
to relate my adventures, without fear of 
politicians, or care for what has passed. 

It was no great job to get my leg free, and 
then two of the men were detailed to con- 
duct me to the rear, or back to the advancing 
army. They were jolly good fellows, having 
no thought of malice or word of taunt. 
They had captured me fairly, there was no 
chance for me to escape, and I made the 
best of it. I had received a lieutenant’s 
commission not two weeks before, and it 
was rather hard to be captured just as I was 
sliding gracefully into position. But it’s 
victory to-day and defeat to-morrow in war, 
and soldiers were nearly all philosophers. 

I was greeted with cheers and shouts as I 
reached the main body, being the first armed 
*“*reb” which some of the men had ever 
seen. Their criticisms were good-natured, 
their conduct courteous, and I was rather 
sorry when a guard came for me to report at 
headquarters. Headquarters were on the 
move, and had only time to take my “ pedi- 
gree,’’ when the guard was ordered to con- 
duct me along. 

Passing from hand to hand, always closely 
guarded, I at length ascertained that my 
destination was Johnson’s Islund, opposite 
Sandusky, Ohio, which was a great depot for 
captured Confederates during the war. En 
route to Sandusky, I had been joined by ten 
others of the command; we were well treated 
‘by the guards, but they at the same time 
kept a close watch of our movements. 

From the first moment of capture I had 
been constantly looking for a chance to 
escape, but none offered until we were ap- 
proaching Sandusky, about five o’clock in 
tthe afternoon. The rear door of the car was 
open, and we were in the last car. I sat 
nearest the door, and observing that the 

was reading, that the train was mov- 
ing slowly, and that there were no stumps 
along the track, I made up my mind to 
spring to the door and leap off. 

Carefully gathering up my legs, and 
watched by two of my friends, I at length 
made a bolt. I had all the advantage, and 
should surely have made the jump, but that 
my coat caught in the handle of the door as 
I went by, and the guard had time to seize 
me. 

We went over him sure!’ I exclaimed, 
attempting no resistance, but pointing be- 


hind at the track. ‘‘ We must have cut the 
poor fellow right in two.”’ 

‘* What was it?’’ inquired the guard, as- 
tonished at my passiveness, and beginning 
to think that I had not intended an escape. 

I informed him that I saw a bloody mass 
on the track, leaped to see what it was, and 
that some one had been ground beneath the 
wheels. As I took my seat, and continued 
to talk about the ‘fearful accident,” the 
guard was blinded, and the circumstance 
was forgotten in the bustle of reaching the 
city. I do not know what rule was practised 
in other cases, but in ours we were hustled 
out of the cars, marched out. of the depot, 
and then allowed to walk along at our own 
pace, part of the guards in front and part 
behind. 

My friends had given up all hope of escape. 
At our journey’s end, in a Northern State, 
as good as landed on the island, they believed. 
that any attempt would be useless. Not so 
with me. IfI could once elude the guard, 
I believed there was a chance of getting 
away altogether. I knew that the only way 
to get free was to make a sudden dash down 
some street or up some stairs. I therefore 
looked keenly about me as we passed along. 

I have not told you that I was a printer. 
Such was my profession before the war, and 
I was called a fast type-sticker wherever I 
worked. Therefore, as we passed along, 
and I saw the sign of The Daily Register 
over a hall door, it was natural that I should 
spring off the walk and dash up-stairs. 

The rear guard shouted “Stop him!” as 
they saw me leave the walk, but there was 
some little confusion, which gave me an 
advantage. I bounded up the steps, two at 
a time, reached a hall, turned to the right, 
and was in the composing-room. It was 
empty of life, the men being at supper. 
Just as the guards struck the first step below, 
I jerked off my coat, thrust it into the big 


’ coal stove, off with vest and hat, leaped on 


to a stool which stood in front of a well-filied 
** case,”’ and when the soldiers burst in the 
door I was putting up the type for dear life, 

‘“‘Where is he? Where did he go?” 
shouted three of the men at once, rushing 
around the room in their anxiety. 

“*Where did who go? What do you 
mean?” I replied, turning around on my 
stool as I spaced out my second line. 

‘*Why, one of our Reb prisoners is up 
here somewhere—he made a dash from the 
walk, and must have come in here.” 
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“Can’t be possible,” I returned, com- 
mencing on another line. “I have been 
_ here for the last half hour, and have seen no 
one. I heard a great racket on the stairs a 
few minutes ago, and perhaps that was he.”’ 

Not questioning my word at all, the sol- 
diers rushed out and began a search of the 
building, continuing it half an hour before 
returning. They then came back and re- 
ported that the man must have slipped out 
in seme way. 

“ But he can’t escape,’’ exclaimed one of 
the men, pulling a paper from his pocket. 
“Here is his description: ‘Five feet ten 
inches, auburn hair, blue eyes, mole on 
right cheek, scar on right hand, one front 
tooth gone.’” 

It was the greatest effort of my life to 
reach out that right hand with the “ scar”’ 
on it after a figure “8,” thrusting it right 
under the man’s nose; but I did so. His 
eyes were within two feet of the ‘‘ auburn 
hair, blue eyes and mole,” but they were as 
blind as those of an owl ina July day. I 
promised to make a “local” of the circum- 
stance, and to give the bolter’s description; 
and the three went out, just as four or five 
of the men returned from their supper. 

“ Halloo, tramp! where are you from?”’ 
exclaimed one of the compositors. 

* Dropped down from Toledo,” I replied. 
“I didn’t find any one in the office, and 
thought I’d have a turn at this manuscript, 
just to see if I had forgotten how to decipher 

tracks.” 

“ll be shot if he hasn’t been setting up 
the old man’s manuscript, and he has got it 
right, too! ” replied the man, glancing at the 
lines in my stick. 

The writing was the worst I had ever 
- seen, but 1 had a peculiar forte of reading 
what no one else could read. What had 
bothered the men was as plain as day to me. 
To increase their surprise, I picked up two 
or three pages and read them right off. 
The foreman, whose name was Ten-Eyck, if 
I remember right, came in at this time. 
After asking my name, where I was from, 
and so forth, he told me that I could have a 
sit” for a few days, as he had never before 
seen a compositor who could jerk sense” 
80 readily out of the chief editor’s scrawls. 

When the boys understood that I had no 
money, they gave me a lunch. I took a 
“case,” and was soon as much at home as 
any of them. 


I pondered quite a while over my promise 
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to make an item in regard to the escape of 
the prisoner, but finally concluded that it 
would divert suspicion to doso. The city. 
editor coming along, I detailed the cireum- 
stance, and later in the evening I had the 
manuscript to set up. It was rather odd, 
my putting in type, to be scattered over the 
city and country, an account of my own 
escape; but I set it up exactly as written. 

The night passed off quietly, and when 
the boys started for home, at three o’clock, 
they ‘‘ threw in” till I had money enough 
to get a bed and breakfast. I went to a 
small hotel, turned in, and was at the office 
at eleven o’clock the next day, to ‘‘ throw in 
a case’’ with the rest. 

We had been at work half an hour, when 
the apprentice boy picked up a copy of the 
morning issue and read the item about my 
escape, reading it aloud. Nearly all the 
men made comments, and none of them 
were favorable to me. My left-hand man 
had said nothing, but I suddenly saw that he 
was looking sharply at me. He saw every- 
thing but the mole on my right cheek, and 
he soon took occasion to make sure of that. 
I felt it in my bones that he was mentally 
comparing me with the description, but I 
worked on as if suspecting nothing. 

**I don’t feel well this morning,’’ he re- 
marked, after having his case about half in. 
“Tf you'll throw in that half column of 
‘ solid,’ over there on the stone, for me, I’ll 
give you half a dollar.” 

I agreed, he handed over the money, 
and he then hurriedly washed up, put on his 
coat, and went out with a step altogether too 
quick fora sick man. He was going to be- 
tray me, and I knew it! 

I put down my type, rinsed off my hands, 
borrowed a dollar of the foreman, telling 
him that I wanted to send a telegram to my 
mother; and in going out I in some way got 
into a linen coat belonging to one of the men. 
The compositor was not five minutes ahead 
of me in getting down-stairs. Hardly know- 
ing which way to turn, I walked over toa 
hotel, called the West House. As I stood 
for a moment in the hall door I caught sight 
of the compositor and two soldiers coming 


down the street. As they would have to 


pass me, I went further in, walked up two 
flights of stairs, and went boldly into aroom. 
‘What in the devil do you want here?” 
growled a voice; and I caught sight of aman 
writing at a stand. 
**Oh, ah! excuse me!” I replied, and 
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shut the door and passed on. After trying 
several doors, I found another unlocked, and 
this time met with no opposition. 

My first thought had been to secure a hid- 
ing-place, but the sight of several good suits 
of clothing hanging up decided me to make 
an exchange, Locking the door, I threw off 
my suit, and was soon standing in another 
and amuch betterone. There was a Sunday 
silk hat on the stand, and it was a good fit 
for me. In throwing off the old clothes a 
pocket-book dropped from the compositor’s 
coat, and I opened it, to find myself ten 
dollars better off. I was sorry to take the 
man’s money, but there was no safe way to 
return it. . 

Picking up an ivory-headed cane, I sallied 
out. I met no one until I reached the front 
door, and then caught another glimpse of 
the printer and the soldier. Other soldiers 
were also hurrying around, and the idlers at 
the corner seemed considerably excited. 

“Oh, they’ll catch him—no fear of that! ” 
said one of the group as I passed. ‘“ He 
played the game pretty well, but they are at 
the depots, down at the docks, and will have 
him before he is an hour older! ” 

I had intended to go to the depot, but this 
remark showed me that it would be unsafe. 
I must either hide in the city until the ex- 
citement had passed, or else tramp into the 
country; and I decided on the latier course. 
Taking one of the streets running south, I 
walked along at an easy gait, and was soon 
outside of business circles. 1 soon came 

“upon a man sitting in the door of a carpenter- 
shop, eating his dinner. He looked up as I 

; ed, and I had not gone ten steps when 
e called me back. 

* Let me see that cane!’ he commanded, 
reaching out and taking the stick. ‘ Ha! 
where did you pick this up?” 

- *In Toledo,” I replied, beginning to see 
trouble ahead. ‘‘ Why, what of it?” re 

‘That cane belongs to Burt Leonard!” 
he continued. ‘ See, here are my initials— 
8. J. S—as I cut them before giving him 
the stick. And I’m a sinner if you haven’t 
got on his new Sunday suit, hat and all!” 

I endeavored to make him believe that he 
was mistaken, but he would listen to no ex- 
planations. He stated that Burt would soon 
be back, and contended that if I were not a 
thief 1 would at least sit down and wait until 
his friend came. This I agreed to, and we 
both went into the shop. My only chance 

“was to quiet him, and 1 made up my mind to 
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do it. As we reached a point half way down 
the shop I suddenly jumped and struck him 
behind the ear, knocking him over a bench. 
Before he could rise I hit him on the head 
with a plane, and he fell back stunned. [ 
knew that he was not badly hurt, and so 
made haste from the shop, passing at the 
door two small boys who had been witnesses 
of the blow. 

Getting into the street, and finding it de- 
serted—it being an hour of dinner—I ran 
south three blocks, and then turned west. 
As I made this turn I heard a shout, and 
looking back, saw two men and the boys 
afterme. Looking ahead three blocks, I saw 
five or six men loading something into a 
wagon. Capture was certain if I kept to the 
street, and so I entered a gate, passed around - 
a house, through a gate in a division fence, 
and entered the summer kitchen of another 
house. Part of the dinner was on the stove, 
but no one was in sight. Entering the real 


kitchen, I crossed it, and went into a bed- 
room to the left, just fairly getting in asa 
servant came from the dining-room. 

_ There was immediately a great outery, 
The men—there were half a dozen by this 
time—rushed into the shed, into the kitchen, 
the inmates of the house left the table, and 


the kitchen was a perfect Babel for two or 
three minutes. At last something like order 
prevailed, and I heard the words:— 

-“* We are after an escaped rebel prisoner, 
who also stole a suit of clothes at the West 
House. He is in your house somewhere, 
for we were not ten feet behind when he 
entered the shed.”’ 

The women screamed, the servant girl 
screamed, and the man of the house told the 


-men to make an immediate search. Now 


they would find me! There were half a 
dozen dresses hanging in the closet, and I 
backed into the corner, pulled them in front 
of me, and waited. One of the men came 
into the bed-room, looked under the bed, 
and then cautiously pulled open the closet 
door. 

‘* He isn’t here!” he remarked to himself, 
and went away, leaving the dooropen. The 
rest of the crowd had gone through into the 
hall, and I had some hope of escape, whea 
the frightened servant girl came into the 
room. She looked into the closet, and then 
attempted to take down one of the dresses 
which concealed me. I pulled and she 
pulled, but I was the stoutest. As she pet 
sisted, I saw that 1 must be discovered, and 
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so I made a sudden jump, and had my fingers 
on her throat before she had scarcely seen 
me. Holding her just tight enough to pre- 
vent her from screaming, I whispered:— 
“JT am that rebel! If you attempt to 
scream out I shall stab you to the heart! If 
you do as I say, I shall go right out, and not 
hurt you! ”’ 
Although my grasp could not have pained 
her much, the girl was nearly dead. I 


. thought sure that I had made either a lun- 


atic or an idiot of her. I heard the men up- 
stairs, and so I let go my grasp, slipped out, 
turned the button, and had reached the shed, 
when she gave several ecreams which could 
have been heard three blocks away. I heard 
the men running, and I dodged out into the 
yard, ran through a barn, and was probably 
four blocks away before the girl had given 
any correct information. I ran south twoor 
three blocks, and then east four or five, 
meeting plenty of people, but giving them 
no heed. I thought I was getting along 
finely, when I heard shouts behind me. 

I was then near achurch. Leaping the 
fence, I made a short cut into a street run- 
ning south, ran about a block, and then 
dashed into the open door of a private dwell- 
ing, There was no one in the room, which 
was the parlor, and I tossed my hat into a 
corner, seized a magazine from the table, 
and sat down on the sufa. I had not yet 
got over puffing and blowing when a boy 
came in from another room. 

“Bub, is your father at home?” I in- 
quired, giving him a pleasant smile. 

He informed me that his mother was a 
widow, and went off to call her. She came 


‘in directly, when I introduced myself as 


“Mr. Jones,” and informed her that I was 
soliciting Bibles, tracts, hymn books, and 
other proper reading matter for the benefit 
of the ungodly rebels languishing in confine- 
ment on Johnson’s Island. She was about 
to reply when some one came up the steps 
and inquired :— 

“Say, Mrs. Weaver, have you seen any 
one run by here ?—a red-headed man, with 
a plug hat on?”’ 

Both mother and son replied in the nega- 
tive; and when the man had gone the widow 
went to hunting up books. After half an 
hour she brought me seven. It was now 
between one and two o’clock, and as I 
wanted to kill time I made arrangements for 
dinner, and after the meal sat and talked 
Until four o’clock. She then recommended 
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me to another neighbor, and, in brief, it was 
dark before I went beyond the block. 

At the last house I complained of the set 
of my hat and of the headache which it gave 
me, and the lady made an exchange with 
me, giving me a felt hat but little worn. As 
soon as I got into the street I threw away 
the coat, stuck my pants into my boot tops, 
deposited the books into a yard, and walked 
right into town. As no one paid me any 
attention I made my way to the wharf, and 
lounged up to where the propellor Owego 
was loading. 

I was certain that the depots would be 
watched, and so made up my mind to get off 
on the vessel if possible. After ascertaining 
that she was bound to Buffalo, and watching 
the roundabouts a few moments, I went 
into the warehouse, caught hold of a barrel, 
and rolled it up the plank. The mate did 
not notice me from the rest, and the men 
took me for a new hand. 

Fifteen minutes after the planks were 
hauled in, and the boat was ready to start. 
I had not yet got on board, and the mate 
sang out for me to cast the bowline off. As 
I rose up and heaved the line off the post 
some one seized my arm. I looked up, and 
stood face to face with the compositor who 
had left the office to betray me. Coming: 
down the dock, not thirty feet away, were: 
three or four armed soldiers. 

It was all the work of an instant. I gave 
the man a blow in the face, turned and 
made the longest jump of my life. Be- 
fore the men had drawn me in, the com- 
positor leaped after me, but fell into the 
water. When drawn up some of the 
men questioned me as to the occurrence, 
but were satisfied with my statement that a 
constable was seeking to arrest me for a 
fight in a saloon. 

Although no pursuit was made, I knew 
that I must look out on reaching Buffalo, as 
a telegram would be sent. The vessel was 
shorthanded, and the mate readily found me 
something to do to pay my passage. Reach- 
ing the dock at Buffalo, } beckoned a boy 
and his skiff alongside, and was off up the 
river before the Owego had been made fast. 
It was easy enough to get from Buffalo into 
Canada, but I was two months getting back 
into the Confederacy; and had just entered 
service again when a Yankee bullet drove 
me out of it forever by shattering my elbow 
in such a horrible manner that the arm had 
to come off. 
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VALENTINE. 


BY GENIE CLARK POMEROY. 


H! you live in the heart of a rose, dear, 
In a star’s fire you tremble and shine; 
The perfume of one I inhale, love, 
The light of the other is mine. 


“On the sphere of a bubble you dwell, desr, 
You are soul of the springing flame; 


-Hloquian, Wasx. 


Of neither the fate do I know, love, 
Where going or yet whence they came! 


You are song of the bird at its sweetest, sweet, 
And the essence of all things fine ; 

You are far, far above and beyond me, 
And still, dear, and still you are mine! 


JUAN 


PEREZE.* 


A CUBAN ROMANCE. 


BY LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 


CHAPTER 1X. 
~CONFUSION OF COLONEL ORMENTEZ IN HIS 
PLANS. 


‘A 8 we have said, the signal gun of Moro 
Castle heralded the approaeh of the 
* mew governor-general at a strangely oppor- 
tune moment, and soon after that dignitary 
landed in all the show and pomp that such 
occasions give rise to in foreign countries, 
and more particularly with the Spanish. 
While in our own republican country a gov- 
ernor, or even a president, may come and go 
dike any other citizen of the land, it seems 
“to be one of the grand purposes of other gov- 
ernments to surprise the people with the 
sgrandeur of their display, and dazzle them 
with the pomp that is made to hang to the 
«skirts of those in authority. 
News had not reached Havana as to whom 
‘the new goveroor-general was to be; indeed, 
there had only sufficient time transpired, 
since the departure of the intelligence to the 
home government reporting the death of 
the late incumbent, for that news to reach 
Spain, and a return to be made—even with 
the utmost expedition. Of course it was 
known that a new officer would at once be 
sent out to the station; but as to whom the 
mew governor would be, the Cubans were in 
utter ignorance. 
But what was the surprise of Colonel 
~Ormentez—and, indeed, the unexpected joy 


of the inhabitants generally—to find that 
Joachin Melendez Ormentez, a retired major- 
general of the army and the representative 
of one of the oldest houses in Spain, was the 
man selected to rule over them. The name 
was not unfamiliar to the army or to the 
citizens, for he was a man noted for his 
liberal views and nobleness of character; 
besides which, the annals of the wars of 
Spain were plentifully sprinkled with the 
records of his brave deeds. 

Colonel Ormentez was deeply mortified 
that his father should have arrived at so in- 
opportune a moment for his interests. It 
must frustrate entirely his plans and ar 
rangements; but still he had always been & 
kind and indulgent parent to him, and he 
had no cause to fear his severity, even if his 
conduct should be exposed. He foresaw 
that his father would at once be inundated 
with petitions for the release of Juan Pereze, 
which would thus bring the matter before 
him; and he also knew that if there appeared 
to be a single doubt as to the guilt of the 
lieutenant, his father would, on the strength 
of the representations that would be made 
to him as to Pereze’s former character and 
his standing with the army, discharge him 
from custody. 

Another cause for lenient measures in the 
case he knew would rise in his father’s 
mind, and that was that he had just arrived 
and assumed the reins of government, which 
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it behooved him to hold lightly until the 
people and himself should thoroughly under- 
stand each other. The colonel realized all 
these possibilities, and looked upon the mat- 
ter with trembling, for if this should be the 
result, that Juan should be finally liberated 
by his father, it would be a virtual condem- 
nation of the father upon the son’s conduct, 
and brand him with injustice; and further- 
more, it would totally frustrate his plans and 
future hopes relative to Senoretta Loise 
Aretta, whom he yet thought to reconcile. 
This view of matters rendered him particu- 
larly nervous and miserable; he would have 
given a thousand doubloons to have been 
well clear of the net he had so closely woven 
about him. It was not the arrival of his 
father alone that had brought him to feel 
thus, for as we have shown, he evinced 
symptoms of repentance previous to this 
arrival—ay, even the most tangible evidence 
of his feelings had been manifested, for it 
was Colonel Ormentez who withdrew the 
bullets from the guns that had been ap- 
pointed to take the life of Juan Pereze! He 
could bear the sting of conscience no longer, 
and when he saw the troops arranged for 
the fearful sacrifice, his heart failed him, 
and riding up to the guard house, as the 
reader will remember, he secretly withdrew 
the bullets from the guns; and when the 
immense cannon that crowned the battle- 
ments of Moro Castle sounded in his ears, 
and its flerce report boomed across the 
waters of the gulf, Colonel Ormentez looked 
upon it as a godsend, whereby he might be 
enabled to stay the execution. And as the 
reader has seen, he immediately improved 
the opportunity by sending him back to 
prison. 


The days passed steadily on, numbering 
some three weeks, and still Juan Pereze lay 
in his lonely cell in prison. Already had the 
governor-general been frequently impor- 
tuned as to his pardon and release, but he 
preferred to put off the case until he should 
have ample time to do it full justice. In 
the meantime, Loise Aretta had written to 
Juan Pereze that she did not dare to make 
another attempt to see him, more on his 
account than her own, lest it might in some 
Way prejudice his pardon or acquitta), which 
it was now confidently hoped would soon be 
granted. Cecil, the kind, good girl, came 
more than once to the prison and Juan’s 
ell, and often sent him articles of comfort 
such as only a female hand can supply, or a 
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woman’s thoughtfulness alone suggest. 
Ferdinand, the page, whom she had become 
acquainted with in order to facilitate her 
communication with Juan, she found to bea 
kind friend, and one in whom she could rely, 
and it was through his agency, as we have 
before shown, that she succeeded so well in 
her plans. 

Ferdinand was a brave-hearted fellow, as 
we shall prove, and that is a quality that 
particularly captivates the gentle sex, who 
by nature are formed to lean upon our 
rougher qualities for support and protection. 
One of the petty officers of the prison had 
very nearly lost his life by Ferdinand’s 
sword. The soldier had observed that Cecil 
frequented the neighborhood of the prison 
at nightfall, and in the vileness of his hear. 
attributed it to some unmaidenly purpose, 
and he therefore resolved to embrace the 
next favorable opportunity that should offer 
to solicit or force her favor. Cecil’s beauty 
of person had fired his imagination, and he 
thought not of consequences, but coolly 
waited for her. It was a clear, fine, moon- 
light night, (how very clear the nights are in 
the low latitudes!) and Cecil was keeping an 
appointment with the page, whom she had 
agreed to meet at a certain angle of the 
prison walls, where she was now impatiently 
awaiting his coming. The officer was on the 
watch—it was the third or fourth night he 
had done so; something had detained Ferdi- 
nand beyond the time that had been speci- 
fied, aud the anxious girl was looking in vain 
in the direction in which she expected he 
would come. At this moment the officer 
stepped suddenly up to her, and throwing 
his arms about her neck, attempted to snatch 
a kiss from her lips. She uttered an ex- 
clamation of surprise, and struggled to get 
free from his embrace, but he held her with 
all his strength close to his breast; but only 
for an instant of time, as he then uttered a 
heavy groan and, staggering backwards, fell 
upon the floor of the marble walk, pierced 
completely through the side by the prompt 
sword of Ferdinand, just arrived at this 
opportune moment, and who now hastened 
to relieve Cecil from her fear and embarrass- 
ment, after which he sent the guard to take © 
care of their wounded officer, who was left 
to tell his own version of the nearly fatal 
affair. The culprit took very good care not 
to reveal who it was that had wounded him, 
lest the truth should be made to appear 
against him of an insult to an unprotected 
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female; and thus Ferdinand was never called 
to account for the act he had done in nearly 
taking the life of the officer. This, we have 
said, occurred on the occasion of Cecil’s 
keeping some appointment with the page. 
What could she desire with him? She must 
have been planning some message to Juan 
Pereze, or else she wished to adopt the 
page’s dress and pass the sentry in this guise 
to the cell herself. Surely it must have been 
some such errand as that had led her to 
make an appointment and keep it thus with 
the page. Certainly the reader comes rea- 
sonably to this conclusion; has it not been 
thus numberless times before, and should 
not Cecil be on a like errand this time? 
Well, let us see. ; 

Cecil Esperanza first became acquainted, 
as we have seen, with the handsome page 
Ferdinand in order to accomplish her visits 
to Juan Pereze in prison, and through his 
kind agency she was enabled to do so many 
times, in accomplishing which she neces- 
sarily became in no small degree intimate 
with one in whom she was forced to confide. 
Well, Ferdinand, as in duty bound—and 
who would not have done likewise ?—fell 
desperately in love with the sweet little 
Creole girl, though he did not like to spoil 
his plans by telling her of it abruptly. She, 
on her part, first came to admire the noble 
spirit and gentlemanly bearing that were 
Ferdinand’s natural gifts, then to like him 
for the kind spirit he so fully evinced to- 
wards Juan Pereze, whom she loved so 
much, and at last came to love him with all 
her kind and generous heart, because—she 
did not know why. Was not this rather 
odd? Curious enough, but just such are 
the wiles of the human heart. After all, it 
was not inconsistent, for Ferdinand was a 
noble youth and possessed of all the quali- 
ties that would attract a heart like Cecil’s; 
they were well matched, the pretty little 
Creole and the page, and we love to dwell 
upon the subject; first, because she was 
deserving of one of the best of husbands, 
and second, because he was one of the 
bravest and noblest, yet gentlest spirits that 
ever served as a page. We have before said 
that Ferdinand was but nineteen years of 
age, and Cecil was just sixteen the very day 
that the rascally officer had insulted her, and 
taken a dose of Ferdinand’s sword in pay for 
the same. Cecil was at the ripened age of 
womanhood in the tropics, and as perfect in 
form and feature as a Venus; her figure wag 
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a trifle inclined to fullness, as all the Spanish 
and Creole females ever are. Ferdinand 
was certainly as handsome in manly points 
as she; his silky mustache but served to set 
neatly off his otherwise beardless face, giv- 
ing a character of decision and graceful dig- 
nity to his countenance. Ferdinand’s ad- 
venture with the officer served to endear the 
two together, and we need hardly assure the 
reader that they were very, very happy. 

“Ah, Ferdinand,” said the affectionate 
and honest Cecil, ‘‘I little thought that [ 
should ever sit thus with you, the first time 
we met under one of the prison walls.” 

** Nor did 1, for that matter,” said Ferdi- 
nand, while he supported her waist with his. 
arm and imprinted an ardent kiss upou her 
beautiful forehead. 

“There, that will do, Ferdinand,’ said 
Cecil, gently repulsing him. 

But still he parted the hair away from her 
noble forehead, as he asked:— 

‘* When shall I speak to the priest, Cecil, 
to unite us? Say, dearest.” 

** Not until Juan Pereze and Loise Aretta 
shall do the same, Ferdinand.”’ 

** You want to tease me, Cecil; only think, 
here’s one of them a condemned prisoner, 
and the other moving in a circle of society 
so far above him that no priest would dare 
perform the ceremony, were the lieutenant 
free, and both of them willing.” 

‘* No matter,’’ said Cecil, ** 1 shall not be 
ready until that occurs.’’ 

** This is too bad. Do you truly love me, 
Ceeil, and want to make me thus unhappy?” 

* Not a whit of it, dear Ferdinand; you 
know that I love you.” 

** Then is not this putting off our marriage 
too bad ?”’ 

**] tell you to have patience,”’ said Cecil, 
playfully shaking her finger at him. Who 
knows but that you may have anoth :~ chance 
to run some one through the side?” 

Oh, you trifle with said Ferdinand, 
seriously. not this wrong, Cecil ?”’ 

‘*Nota mite. I have made it contingent 
upon the marriage of Loise and Juan. I 
know all the circumstances of their case, 
The new governor-general has arrived; there 
can be little doubt, I think, as to the lieu- 
tenant’s acquittal under his examination; 
now, though 1 love you dearly, Ferdinand, 
and with all my heart, yet 1 do not love you 
one particle more than Loise does Juan 
Pereze, that’s a fact! ”’ 

And as she said this she put her little foot 
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down upon the floor with a mock air of 
determination, and looked up into the fine, 
manly countenance of Ferdinand with a 
glance so arch and bewitching that he stole 
one more kiss, ard declared that it should 
be just exactly as she wished, if he were 
obliged to wait until dooms-day. 

“« What do you think of the new governor- 
general?” asked Cecil. ‘‘ Won’t he pardon 
Juan Pereze, whether he be found guilty or 
not by the wicked court-martial ?”’ 

“T can say, Cecil, every one thinks he will 
do so, but it is hinted about town that he is 
loath to take up the subject at all, because 
some one has intimated to him that reports 
are current of some unfairness on the part 
of his son on the trial; and one letter I know 
has been written to him, charging Colonel 
Ormentez with being guilty of an actual 
conspiracy.” 

‘* Heaven grant that he may not be preju- 
diced himself against Juan by these things.”’ 

‘It is said that the governor-general is a 
man of stern justice, so he won’t be swayed 
by trifles.”’ 

“Yes, I have heard him called a fine old 
gentleman, by those who know him.” 

“It’s a queer old woman that has come 
with the rest to nurse and take care of the 
governor-general; she’s older than he is, 
considerably.” 

“Yes; she has been in the family many 
_ years, so the people say—before his wife 
died.” 

“Do you know that she came to me the 
other day to ask about Juan Pereze?”’ 

“Came to you about Juan Pereze? No!” 

“She did, though.” 

‘“Why should she come to you about it, 

when the captain of the prison could tell 
her?” 
' “That is what puzzled me, but I thought 
perhaps she wanted to keep her business 
secret from any one in authority, and so 
came to me as the best one to give her the 
information she wanted.” 

‘“* What did she ask you?” 

All about Juan Pereze.”’ 

“* What in particular, what subject ?”’ 

‘“* Why, how old he was, how he looked, 
what he had done, and a thousand other 
questions, until 1 began to think she was 
sent as a spy from the governor-general.” 

“Like enough, like enough; you were 
cautious, Ferdinand, I hope.” 

yes, that I was.” 

“* What did you tell her about him?” 
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‘**T told her the truth—that every one be- 
lieved him innocent, and that everybody 
loved him.”’ 

“That was right,” said the generous Cecil, 
whose heart was big enough for everybody. 

‘‘She pressed this purse upon me, and 
would hear of no refusal.” 

‘© It was queer, though, that she came to 
you; was it not?” 

‘¢ Yes; and then the purse. [I think it all 
looks rather singular.” 

‘* Uniess it bodes Juan some harm, I care 
not.” 

The two then dropped into that beautiful 
field of all lovers, the future, where beds of 
roses were planted in every direction, and 
happiness enough anticipated to satisfy a 
small colony of lovers. Oh, the gay castles 
that young folks will build in the air! But 
it’s a cheap amusement, and costs nothing, 
save that disappointment must almost in- 
variably follow. 

The governor-general was besieged, as we 
have intimated, with petitions for the release 
of Juan Pereze from prison, until at last he 
determined to give the case a fair and im- 
partial examination; and if he found the 
lieutenant inuocent to release him, or if 
guilty to have him executed forthwith, and 
thus put an end to the annoyance he expe- 
rienced on his account. Colonel Ormentez 
heard the declaration from his father with a 
trembling and foreboding heart, for he feared 
the stern justice of his parent, when he 
should discover the conspiracy of which he 
had been guilty, and which looked to him 
now to be too palpable not to be found out 
in a second examination. In this dilemma 
he reasoned with himself, ‘‘ What shall I 
do? Go on and endeavor to make him 
appear to be that which I have had him 
sentenced for, or shall I remain idle, and let 
Juan Pereze take his own chance for acquit- 
tal?’? He paused but for a moment, then 
said: ‘“* No, no, the Rubicon is passed; I 
cannot go back, and I will go forward, come 
what may. With shrewdness I can yet 
arrange this business. Has all my tact de- 
serted me? It will be easy enough for me 
to get an order for a second examination to 
be private, the former having been public, 
and very few need know of the matter at all. 
In this way it will be very easy for me to 
exclude all the evidence that I kept back 
before. Yes, yes; in this way I shall be 
enabled to get a second decision in my favor, 
and this will clear me in the eyes of many 
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who now believe me guilty of partiality, if 
not of something worse.” 

This once determined upon, he went vig- 
orously to work to bring it about after his 
own plan. He employed some one in his 
confidence, and in whom he could rely, to 
suggest to his father the propriety of this 
second examination of the lieutenant being 
private. The suggestion being once made 
by another, the governor referred the matter 
to his son’s judgment, who, of course, coin- 
cided as to the propriety of a private trial, 
yet all the while having a care lest he should 
appear too earnest in the matter, for his 
father was a shrewd man, one who under- 
stood the human heart, and who had a mind 
of his own. After some debate between 
them, it was therefore decided that the ex- 
amination of Juan Pereze should be in pri- 
vate, to the no small gratification of the 
colonel. The time appointed soon arrived, 
and Colonel Ormentez was once more en- 
abled to produce such evidence as he chose; 
and by the most artful and cunning intrigue, 
covered by a cloak of fairness and disinter- 
esied purpose, he managed to exclude all 
favorable evidence as it related to Juan 
Pereze’s interest, and to have all that weighed 
in the least particular against the prisoner 
fully accredited and allowed. In vain did 
Juan Pereze endeavor to produce the evi- 
dence of Cecil Esperanza. He was com- 
bated on the ground that an intimacy coyld 
be proved to exist between himself and 
Cecilfof a peculiar character, to say the least 
of it. This Juan could not deny if he would, 
and the{court ruled out her evidence in con- 
sequence. 

Thus met at every point by the most subtle 
argument, poor Juan was again completely 
overwhelmed, but not without the utmost 
exertion{and cunning, for besides the officers 
of the{court, who in fact were already preju- 
diced against Juan, Colonel Ormentez had to 
blind the eyes of the governor-general on 
this occasion. Thus a second time con- 
demned,|Pereze was the picture of despair; 
for his hopes had been raised, and he thought 
he had been saved from the very brink of 
the grave, and yet, as it seemed, only to be 
made the more miserable by being twice 
condemned. As he was about to be con- 
ducted from the presence of the court, he 
turned to the governor-general and said, in 
an agony ofjdespair, “‘1 only pray that you 
will now put me out of misery as soon as 
possible. I ask no delay, no lapse of time; 
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be merciful at least so far as to be quick.”’ 
He was fully convinced that the foul con- 
spiracy against him was too powerful to be 
broken or exposed by any means that he 
could command, and that any further at- 
tempt to prove his innocence would be en- 
tirely unavailing. He thought of Loise and 
sighed. It was the only bright thought that 
seemed to bind him to earth, and that, ah! 
that was indeed a hard tie to sever; it was 
like relinquishing a glorious prize that it had 
required years to attain, just at the very 
moment he was about to clasp it to his heart. 
We say that he sighed; ah, more than that, 
he wept in bitterness of spirit. 

Juan was now watched closer than ever, 
as it had been hinted by some one that, sin- 
gularly enough, the prisoner had through 
some means unknown to the officers of the 
prison, gained constant and correct intelli- 
gence of the affairs of the government, and 
the current news of the day, while he was 
under close confinement. For this reason, 
neither Cecil nor Loise were able to see him 
again; for though both had proposed to 
make the attempt, yet Ferdinand dissuaded 
them, assuring Cecil that the thing was no 
longer practicable. By watching and cun- 
ning management, Ferdinand, who was un- 
suspected of any friendship for Juan, was 
enabled to get a few lines to him occasion- 
ally. Under these restrictions and the hard 
fortune that beset him, it did seem as though . 
his manly spirit would give way under each 
repeated attack; and despair at last took 
complete possession of the heart of poor 
Juan. 

Hard by the prison is the cathedral of San 
Felippe, the gray old towers of which cast 
their shadows to the very portals of this 
place of confinement. Time has still passed 
on its unvarying course, and it is now within 


a few days of the second time appointed for 


the military execution of the lieutenant. It 
is the close of the vesper hour; the chimes 
have ceased, and the church service is over, 
when an old monk of the order of St. Fran- 
cis was seen issuing from the portals of the 
old cathedral, and walking towards the 
prison walls, he soon after enters its massive 
and frowning gates. After seeking the gov- 
ernor of the prison, he solicited permission 
to visit the cell of the condemned lieutenant, 
that he might give him holy counsel in this 
trying and fearful hour. The captain dares 
not refuse him admission, for the priesthood 
of Cuba are nearly, or, rather, they were 
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nearly omnipotent, and the ponderous door 
swung on its hinges, revealing Juan to his 
eyes. At the request of the monk they were 
left alone, that the holy man might confess 
and shrive the condemned. After the officer 
had departed, the monk paused opposite to 
the prisoner, and with a fixed gaze from 
beneath his cowl, contemplated the face of 
Juan Pereze with deep interest. Taking his 
hand, he led him towards the grated win- 
dow, where there was most light. 

“My son, your days are numbered,”’ said 
the priest, at length. ‘‘ Your moments are 
counted until death.” 

“I know it well, holy father; there are 
few things between me and eternity.” 

“* Have you weighed the importance of the 
occasion in your heart, and made your peace 
with heaven ?”’ 

“To speak truly, I have thought little, 
father, of making my peace with heaven. I 
know that I am innocent of this charge on 
which they have twice found me guilty, and 
in fact I have come to feel almost desperate, 
after the treatment I have received at the 
hands of the court, and all those who had 
the management of it.’’ 

** You still attest your innocence, then, my 
son?”? 

“ Ay, father, and shall, so long as I have 
breath to do it with.” 

“Still, my son, although if this be the 
case, and heaven knows it, for some wise 
end you must die, and therefore it behooves 
you at once to make your peace with your 
Father in heaven. There is little time todo 
it in.” 

‘I feel that I ought to do so,” said Juan, 
sadly, “and will follow your advice.” 

“Shall I read you the service of the 
eburch, my son ?” 

** Do, father; I feel that I have need of 
such holy counsel.”’ 

The monk proceeded to read a chapter, 
and made a short, impressive prayer, after 
which he proceeded to anoint the body of 
Juan with holy water, which he had brought 
with him from the church. There is a cere- 
mony popular, and generally acknowledged 
among the priests here, of baptism by anoint- 
ing the bare breast, just at the heart, with 
water; therefore the monk called upon Juan 
to bare his breast, which he promptly did, 
knowing well the custom and practice of the 
church in this particular. As he exposed 
his chest, the monk laid his hand upon a 
peculiar mark that was on Juan’s breast, 


near the heart, and examining it for a mo- 
ment, asked:— 

** Ts this a scar, my son?” 

“It is a mark from my birth,” replied 
Juan Pereze. 

“It is singular,” said the priest, thought- 
fully. 

“Yes; it resembles a date in form and 
color.”’ 

** Exactly,”’ said the priest, with a trem- 
bling voice. 

** Are you not well?” anxiously inquire 
Juan of the priest, noticing that he staggered 
and gasped for breath as he spoke. ‘Shall 
I call for aid, father ? ” 

*“*No, no, my son; it is only a trifling 
weakness, and will soon be over.”’ 

**Do you know your parents, my son?” 
added the monk, after a moment. 

‘* Know my parents? That is a singular 
question to ask,’’ said Juan, who was not in 
the habit of making light of his secret con- 
cerning the mystery of his birth. 

“True, but our holy order learns much 
that from others must be secret. I should 
rather have said, you do not know your 
parents; then you would better understand 
me.”’ 

‘** Now I understand you better, but I am 
puzzled that you should know so much,” 

“It matters not—you do not know them.” 

*T do not, indeed,” said Juan, with a. 
deep sigh. 

‘* Who reared you, then, my son?” 

‘Some honest people of Madrid.” 

‘*Of course you have never had any clew 
to your early life?” 

‘* Nothing before the period of some three 
or four years of age.” 

‘* Have you made any endeavors to ascer- 
tain your parents ?” 

** Often, very often, and strenuously,” re-- 
plied Juan, earnestly. 

The monk threw back the cowl and loose 
garment that covered and completely hid the- 
under clothes, and discovered to the aston— 
ished eyes of Juan Pereze the person of @ 
female. She was far advanced in years, and 
had doubtless seen seventy summers; her 
form, however, was unbent, and she stood 
erect and firm before the astonished mus- 
keteer, gazing upon him with an earnestness: 
that seemed to say that she was dissolving a 
long kept secret. Juan Pereze had met too. 
many visitants of late to be much surprised 
at anything, therefore he stood quietly and 
awaited the denouement of this singular 
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affair. The woman was the first to speak, 
which she did after a lapse of a few mo- 
ments of time. 

**T have heard that you love the Senoretta 
Loise Aretta. Juan Pereze, is this so?”’ 


‘**T can let no one into my confidence who _ 


is a stranger to me.” 

“Not if I assure you that I am your 
friend?” 

“That is not enough; have you not al- 
ready deceived me touching your character?” 

“Then I will make your compliance con- 
ditional. If you answer me truly and faith- 
fully, I will afterward tell you of your birth, 
parentage, and even more than that.” 

“Who are you, singular woman, that 
speaks thus?” 

“That matters not to you, so that I have 
the knowledge.”’ 

“Can you honestly tell me all that you 
speak of ?”’ 

I can.”? 

‘Then I will do anything you desire me 
to do for the information.’’ 

‘** Answer, then; do you love the Senoretta 
Loise Aretta?”’ 

** Ay, with all my heart.” 

‘“¢ And does she receive your affection as a 
high-born lady would be expected to do?” 

No.” 

She does not?” 

“She does not.” 

“ What then ?”’ 

“She has fully and freely returned my 
love.” 

** Indeed, can this be really so?” 

** Ay, and she loves me as truly as I love 
her.” 

‘* Strange, surpassing strange! Why, dost 
thou think that a low-born peasant could 
hope to marry one of her noble blood, 
wealth, and standing in society? As well 


might a hawk hope to mate with the glorious . 


bird of paradise, or the dove with the eagle.” 

** Ah, then I am low-born ? ”’ 

** How low it matters not until I shall find 
time to say. At present I can speak no 
more, but in a few days you may expect to 
see me again, and ””—— 

“What can be the import of all this?” 
interrupted Juan. ‘‘ You promised me your 
confidence if I told you all, and now you 


[To be continued.] 
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refuse to tell me that which I have so long 
sought to know.”’ 

‘*T shall keep my word faithfully, you may 
rely upon that.” 

** And when, pray?” asked Juan. 

“The time will soon come.”’ 

** Must I, then, remain in suspense ?”’ 

“For a short period—only a very short 
time.” 

** Ay, but I die before many days,” said 
Juan, sadly. 

“It shall be before that day arrives, I 
promise by this cross.” 

** Addio, then, for the present,”’ said Juan; 
‘* but remember, if you have a heart, that I 
am in suspense till you keep your promise.” 

** Addio, Juan Pereze; I will remember.” 

Saying which, she gathered the ample 
folds of her priestly garment carefully about 
her, replacing the cowl upon her head, so as 
to again render her disguise complete; then ~ 
she assumed the measured heavy walk hab- 
itual with the priests, and again bidding 
Juan adieu, she left the prison cell accompa- 
nied by the guard left hard by the door to 
secure it. Pereze was amazed at the singu- 
lar woman, more and more as he thought of 
her, wondering who she could be who took 
this interest in him, and so singularly 
evinced it. He was puzzled to know how 
she, here in Havana, could know aught of 
his birth at Madrid in Spain. Night came, 
but with it no sleep visited the anxious 
prisoner’s eyes, he was so full of wonder 
and anticipation. A new theme had burst 
upon his imagination; the great mystery of 
life would at last be solved. The holy com- 
munion of the mock priest had a good effect 
after all upon Pereze, for it led his thoughts 
towards heaven, and the silent waiches of 
the night beheld him frequently upon his 
knees, pouring out his heart to God, and 
praying for Loise, Cecil, his own forgive- 


‘ness, and thanking heaven in the fullness of 


his heart for the abundant good of which he 
had so long been the recipient and happy 
enjoyer. In this mood the light of morning 
broke into his lonely cell, and found Juan 
another man at heart; he was content as to 
his death, so soothing and peaceful is the 
influence of prayer. 


HAT must be a very careless-minded 
T and unobservant person who, when 
crossing an open heath on a bright starlight 
night, does not linger a while to gaze at 
the innumerable luminous points glistening 
throughout the sky in this small patch of 
boundless space which we are apt to call the 
universe. Some, he will note, as in the 
Milky Way, are like shining dust sown 
broadcast along certain tracts of the heavens; 
others, gradually increasing in visible mag- 
nitude and distinctness, assume the aspect 
of ‘individual and independent centres of 
light and—who can doubt it ?—of heat. He 
will involuntarily murmur to himself Mrs. 
Barbauld’s lines:— 


Twinkle, twinkle, little star! 
How I wonden what you are, 
Up above the world so high. 
Like a diamond in the sky! 


The problem of ‘‘ What you are” has, 
with other branches of physical science, 
made considerable advances towards solu- 
tion. To those who complain that we atill 
know so little about natural phenomena, it 
may be replied that the wonder is that we 
know so much; and what we know we 
know as surely and certainly as we can pre- 
dict that an apple, detached by a gale of 
wind from the branch on which it hangs, 
will inevitably fall to the ground. 

An ordinary observer, blessed with healthy 
sight and not.afflicted with color-blindness, 
like those unfortunates who cannot distin- 
guish the red of a cherry from the green of 
the leaves amidst which it has ripened, will 
800n perceive that every star does not shine 
with exactly the same hue or tint of light. 
Some, like the Dog Star, send forth rays of 
‘most brilliant white—veritable diamonds in 
the sky; others are decidedly red; others, 
again, beam delicate shades of blue or lilac. 
These diversities of colors among the stars 
are more conspicuous and striking in tropical 
skies than in our own latitudes. 

The planets are not in question here; but 
even they differ in color. Mars presents a 
tuddy disc, attributed by some to the reflec- 
tion of the sun’s rays from a red sandstone 
or a red-clay surface; by others, from a red- 
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leaved vegetation, like our own purple or 
crimson varieties of cabbage, coleus, and 
orache—the last, though a kitchen herb, 
being often grown for ornamental purposes. 
Jupiter, the giant planet, the most brilliant 
after Venus, is brightly white, although it 
has been doubted whether we see, not its 
actual surface itself, but the bands of cloudy 
vapor in which it is enveloped. The color 
of the disc, however, is variable, with 
changes in the hue of certain portions al- 
most from day to day. Saturn, to the naked 
eye, appears as a star of the first magnitude, 
but much less bright than Jupiter, Mars, 
Venus, and Mercury, and of a slightly leaden 
tint. This sombre hue, together with the 
slowness of its movement round the sun— 
twenty-nine years, five months, and sixteen 
days—induced the ancients to regard it as an 
unlucky star, exerting an evil influence on 
human affairs. Of Saturn’s three rings, the 
middle one is always brighter than the planet 
itself. His satellites have been observed to 
vary in their respective brightness, as if 
they always turned the same face to the 
earth. The first three satellites are all 
nearer to Saturn than the moon is to the 
earth, and would be still nearer if their dis- 
tance were measured from the surface instead 
of the centre of the planet. 

Many stars which appear single to the un- 
assisted eye are found, when viewed through 
a good telescope, to be double, triple, and 
even multiple; that is, they are associated 
suns, in most cases revolving round each 
other at varying distances, and each no 
doubt attended by its own system of planets 
and their satellites. The double and the 
multiple stars often present great varieties 
as well as contrasts of color. Some require 
higher powers of the telescope than others 
to show that they are separate. Instead of 
being white, they often shine with differently 
colored lights; the emerald is coupled with 
the ruby, the topaz with the sapphire, the 
opal with the amethyst. Sometimes these 
marvelous stars remain apparently fixed and 
immovable. Long years of observation have 
discovered no change in their relative posi- 
tions. Sometimes, on the contrary, the 
associated stars gravitate one round the 
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other, the smaller round the more massive, 
like the moon round the earth and the earth 
round the sun, with periods varying from 
only a few years to several centuries. 

M. Camille Flammarion, a noted French 
astronomer, informs us that a great number 
of systems consist of two suns of equal 
magnitude. The majority are white or 
yellow; but. one hundred and thirty are 
known whose two suns are differently 
colored, and among them eighty-five where 
the contrast is remarkable, the principal sun 
being orange, and the second green or blue. 
He also gives a short list of the most beauti- 
fully colored double stars, which, as maps of 
the stars are now so good and so inexpen- 
sive, must be useful to those who wish to 
find them. 

He also directs attention to a very ex- 
traordinary star in the neighborhood of the 
North Pole. William Herschel called it 
Garnet Sidus (the Garnet Star), and such in 
fact, its color is. Sometimes it is as red asa 
garnet illuminated by electric light, and 
sometimes it shines with a vivid translucid 
organ tint. It is the reddest star visible by 
the naked eye; the telescope shows stars 
which are completely blood-red. To appre- 
ciate its remarkable hue, one ought first to 
look at a white star. ; 

From the redness of the star and the 
quality of its light as examined by spectral 
analysis, M. Flammarion concludes that it 
is undoubtedly a case of a fast-declining 
star in the final stage of its existence as a 
sun. When we behold this ruddy star 
faintly glimmering in the neighborhood of 
the Pole Star, we may safely regard it as 
heralding extinction to all that depends on 
the warmth of its beams. 

The ‘‘ Annuaire of the Bureau des. Longi- 
tudes” for 1888 publishes an interesting 
** Notice Scientifique,’’ by M. Janssen, on 
the Age of the Stars. The stars being suns 
analogous to our own, he maintains that 
they are subject to laws of evolution, result- 
ing for them in a beginning, a period of 
activity, a decline, and an end. The stars 
are formed of nebular matter, which, con- 
densed, gave birth to suns and to the planet- 
ary bodies which form their retinue. White 
or bluish light, like that of the Dog Star, is 
emitted by suns in full possession of their 
highest energy. After Sirius, we have 
Vega, belonging to the constellation of the 
Lyre, a white star, seen in summer in the 
zenithal regions of our sky. It is admitted 
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that the mass of this sun has risen to a very 
high temperature, and that it has before 
it long periods of activity and undiminished 
radiation. 

Another class of stars betrays, by spectral 
analysis, a more advanced degree of conden- 
sation. Though still powerful, they have 
passed what may be called their youth. To 
this class our own sun belongs. Remark- 
able fact; in general the color of these stars 
corresponds to their constitution. It has no 
longer the splendor, the whiteness which 
characterize stars belonging to the first class, 
Some are yellow, and even orange. 

But there are stars still more advanced in 
their sidereal evolution. Their spectrum 
shows signs of fatalcooling. Thecolorof such 
stars answers to the other conditions which 
are admitted as signs of their decrepitude, 
It has turned to deep orange, often passing 
to sombre red. 

The color of the stars has thus been taken 
to indicate the age of those heavenly bodies, 
Another astronomer, M. A. Cornu, has en- 
deavored, from the colors of the stars, to 
trace their motions; for stars are no longer 
supposed to be fixed; fixed stars are obsolete, 
Now, if a star is moving across our visual 
line—that is, across the straight line drawn 
from our eye to the star itself—either per- 
pendicularly or transversely—the direction 
of its motion will be observable, although 
perhaps with difficulty, on account of the 
apparent minuteness of the measurable dis- 
tance. But if the star is moving directly 
along our line of vision—that is, advancing 
directly towards us or receding from us—its 
motion will be hard to ascertain by the 
above-mentioned means of measurement. 

M. Cornu proposed to solve the problem 
by the color of the star and the spectral 
analysis of its light. He investigated the 
‘influence of the relative movement of a sono- 
rous or a luminous body on the sound or the 
light heard or seen by a stationary observer. 
Both sound and light are produced and con- 
veyed by waves or pulsations. But suppose 
the observer to be in motion, retreating, for 
instance, away from the source of sound or 
light, that is, traveling in the same direction 
as the propagation of the pulsations or 
waves; such an observer will receive, in & 
unity of time, fewer pulsations than the 
source emits, because he is moving in the 
same direction as the undulations. He 
would not receive any if he were moving 
with the same velocity as theirs. Conse 
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quently, an observer, traveling away from 
a sonorous source, will hear a lower sound 
than that actually given out by the source, 
itself; for the scale of sounds, from high to 
low, is characterized by the diminished 
number of vibrations in a given unity of 
time. In the case of a source of white light, 
the observer will behold a redder light, be- 
cause the gamut of spectral colors, from 
violet to red, corresponds to the gamut of 
sounds from high to low. 

Inversely, if the observer travels towards 
the source, that is, in a direction to meet the 
emitted waves, the number of pulsations re- 
ceived in a given unity of time will be greater; 
the sounds will therefore appear sharper or 
the white light more violet. 

The source of vibration has been supposed 
in this statement to be stationary and the 
observer in motion; but the same reasoning 
would lead to analogous conclusions if the 
source were in motion, receding from or 
approaching an observer in repose; from 
which it evidently results that it is the rela- 


tive movement alone which plays the deci- 
sive part, allowing us to simplify the argu- 
ment, to suppose the observer fixed and the 
source in motion. 

Some of the conclusions (Doppler’s, quoted 
by M. Cornu) are these: By the approach 
of a luminous object, the intensity of its 
light is continuously increasing. With an 
increasing velocity, its coloration passes from 
white to green, then to blue, and finally to 
violet. If the velocity of a star happens to 
change, its color as well as its intensity 
suffers variation; and it may well be that in 
the lapse of time a star may assume all the 
colors of the spectrum. 

Stars, then, it is clear, have ceased to be 
fixed. Our own sun, planets, moons, and 
all, are fast rushing, we are told, in the 
direction of the constellation Hercules, 
where a Well-known prodigious agglomera- 
tion of stars is to be found. We shall prob- 
ably never get a nearer view of them, as 
Hercules will be on his travels too. 


MOLLY. 


BY EBEN E. REXFORD. 


Y Molly wears a homespun gown; 

- Her cheeks with tan are somewhat brown; 
Her hands are neither small nor white, 
But Molly is my heart’s delight. 


What care I what her gown may be 
If I can know she cares for me ? 
And that she loves me well, I know, 
Because my Molly tells me so. 


Her heart is always glad and light. 

And makes her sunburned features bright 
With sunshine for the cloudy days 

That we shall find along iife’s ways. 


“My hands were made for work, you see,” 
She says, and holds them out to me, 

And I—TI clasp those hands and say, 
“We'll work together, come what may.” 


** Together, always, Molly mine,”’ 

I whisper, and her dear eyes shine, 
Her face grows brighter, and I say, 
Molly’s beautiful to-day.” 


It’s love that makes my Molly so. 
God grant that as the seasons go 
The beauty never fades away 


That shines in Molly’s face to-day. 
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THE OLD RED-BRICK HOUSE. 


CHAPTER I. 


OMEWHAT back from the village street 
stood an old red-brick mansion, upon 
the walls of which the blood-red leaves of a 
Virginian creeper glowed brightly by the 
side of more sombre ivy. It was a snug, 
cosey old place, with a large fruit and flower 
garden at the back, facing the sunny south, 
and washed at the lower edge by a deep, 
dark river. No such fruit and flowers grew 
anywhere in the neighborhood as ia this 
garden, where downy peaches and purple 
plums ripened on the wall, and rosy apples 
and luscious pears bend down theiy branches 
with their own precious weight. But there 
‘was no fruit on the trees now; the apples 
had been gathered long since, and lay in the 
store-room on a carpet of withered fern— 
the branches of the trees were well-nigh 
leafless, the neatly trimmed hedge was 
russet and brown. 
It was about six o’clock on a gloomy No- 
vember evening, a drizzling rain which had 


been falling steadily all day making the 
roads and footways of the little village any- 


thing but agreeable. A young man, with 
head bent dowr and overcoat tightly but- 
toned across his chest, was walking rapidly 
along the almost deserted High street. He 
went in by the iron gate, and hurried up the 
steps of the red-brick ivy-covered house. 

The door was thrown open almost before 
his hand was off the knocker, and a flood of 
light shone upon the dismal scene outside. 

“QO Frank, how good of you to come!” 
exclaimed a girl’s glad voice. 

Then the door was shut, and all outside 


the house, in the light and warmth of the 
hall, stood the young man called Frank, 
taking off his great-coat, and a young lady 
in a white dress and rose-colored ribbons 
was standing watching him. He was a tall, 
hereulean young fellow, with a manly, in- 
telligent face, and dark blue eyes. His 
closely cropped hair, full mustache and erect 
figure proclaimed him an officer in the 
Army. He was indisputably handsome, and 
it had not been difficult for him to steal the 
heart of the fair girl at his side. He was 
her ideal; and his face was lighted up by a 
oroud, fond smile now as he looked down 


into the radiant brown eyes that were raised 
shyly to his. 

‘“¢ And how is my wild rose ?”’ he inquired, 
laughing, and taking her hands in his, 
‘* What have you been doing all day, Nora?” 

Nora laughed, showing the pretty dimples 
in her cheeks. 

‘*T have been very busy. I have made 
tea-cakes on purpose for you, although papa 
said you would not come.” 

“But I have come!” he cried, laughing 
too. ** Perhaps I guessed about the cakes. 
You are finding out all my little weaknesses, 
Nora.” 

And then Frank Hilliers followed his little 
sweetheart as she led the way, and his eyes 
rested fondly upon the graceful figure before 
him, with the small head and its crown of 
shining brown hair set so proudly on the fair 
white neck. 

Captain Hilliers was proud, and justly so, 
of his future wife; he loved her not only for 
the fair bright face that had at first taken 
his fancy, but for her own sweet self, 

** Here is Frank, papa,” Nora announced, 
opening the door of the dining-room, where 
Colonel Despard was standing before the 
fire, watching his youngest daughter, Daisy, 
who was playing with a couple of dogs. 

The colonel was a fine, soldier-like old 
fellow, with a face bronzed by exposure to 
tropical skies; and the empty sleeve pinned 
across his chest showed that he had seen 
some of the rough side of military life. He 
turned to Captain Hilliers and grasped him 
warmly by the hand. 

‘* Well, Frank, and so you braved the 


- rain? Somebody has been watching for you 
was darkness and gloom once more. Inside — 


all day. Daisy, my child, don’t tease.” 

Daisy, in her white frock, was doing her 
best to attract the attention of Captain Hil- 
liers, having sundry pleasant recollections 
of surprises in the shape of chocolates and 
bon-bons. 

Daisy!’’ exclaimed Nora reprovingly, 
from her place at the head of the tea-table. 

Daisy looked round triumphantly as she 
found herself raised on the captain’s knee, 
and cried saucily:—" 

“ T shall if I like. 
yours.” 

“Capital! exclaimed Colonel Despard, 
laughing. ‘* Well done, Daisy!” 


He is as much mine a 
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Nora blushed vividly, and tried to hide her 
confusion behind the urn, hastily preparing 
some bread-and-jam to keep Miss Daisy 

uiet. 
: “Tea is ready, papa,” she said, when 
peace and quiet were at last restored. 

‘«« We must try our duet to-night,”’ observed 
Captain Hilliers, taking a chair next to 
Nora. 

“‘ Yes,”’ she replied softly, with a happy 
smile playing about her lips. 

The duet was sung, and many songs be- 
sides, and the evening came to an end all too 
soon. At last Captain Hilliers rose reluc- 
tantly to go. 

shall see you at church to-morrow,” 
he said, holding Nora’s hand in his, as they 
stood in the hall exchanging a few parting 
words. ‘* Now good-night, my darling, and 
run in out of the cold.” 

He looked back at her as she stood at the 
open door, smiling up at him, then ran down 
the steps and went out once more into the 
rain, 

As he reached the gate, it was opened 
hastily by a man in a waterproof coat, who 
pushed past the captain, and went quickly 
up to the open door where Nora was still 
standing. Frank turned as the stranger ex- 
_ Claimed, in a quick, eager tone:— 

“Nora, I must speak to you!” 

“Oh, no, you really must not!” replied 
Nora. 

But in spite of her remonstrance, she re- 
mained a few minutes talking to the new- 
comer; and Captain Hilliers, as he wended 
his way home, felt rather curious concerning 
the identity of this mysterious person. Two 
months previously he and Nora had been 
strangers; now they had agreed to live out 
their lives together. How little he had 
thought, when he had accepted his uncle’s 
invitation to come over for the shooting, 
that a woman’s face, golden brown hair, 
and sweet, shy eyes, would prove so attrac- 
tive to him that, instead of tramping the 
turnip-fields patiently, he would spend most 
of his time at this old red-brick house, or in 
wandering with Nora and Daisy along the 
quiet country lanes! 

Meanwhile Nora and the man in the 
waterproof coat stood and talked; and per- 
haps Captain Hilliers might have been jeal- 
ous had he known that the stranger was a 
dark-eyed good looking young fellow, with 


an earnest, pleasant voice, who held Nora’s 
hand in his as he said:— 
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‘* You must tell me. When is Nelly com- 
ing back ?”’ 

“On Wednesday. But, O Jack, papa is. 
as determined as ever. He would have kept. 
Nelly away till your regiment left; but Uncle 
Henry has been taken ill, and Aunt Fanny 
has had to go to him; so of course Nelly 
must come home. But, Jack, it is of no use 
your trying to go against papa! ” 

The young man raised his head, and there 
was a very resolute look on his face as he 
replied :— 

‘‘ Your father has no right to make our 
lives wretched; and I will marry Nelly in 
spite of him!”’ 

** Hush, hush—you know that is impossi- 
ble! Perhaps papa may relent in time.” 

“In time! A nice look-out! Nora, one 
word. Think of it as though it were your 
own case; would you like it?” 

A deep blush tinted Nora’s cheeks—it was 
a home-thrust. 

she answered, frankly, “‘I should 
not.” 

** Very well; and yet you talk to us coolly 
of waiting, of hoping, when there is no hope! 


Do, like a dear girl, give us all the help you 
can!” 


Nora shook her head. 

**T don’t think I ought. Papa would be 
very angry if he thought I were talking to 
you now.”’ 

“* Well, if you won’t help us, promise, at 
least, that you will not betray us—not even 
to Hilliers! Promise me, Nora!” 

“Yes, yes—good-night. Do go now, 
Jack, please!” 


‘“* Does it take so long to say good-night ? ’” 
questioned Colonel Despard playfully, as 
Nora returned to the drawing-room. 

Her eyelids drooped before his glance; she 
despised herself for deceiving her good, kind 
father, and she stood leaning against the 
chimney-piece, looking with thoughtful, seri- 
ous eyes into the fire, and feeling guilty and 
ashamed. Then she knelt down at the colo- 
nel’s feet, and resting her arms upon his. 
knee, looked up into his face. 

“Well, my child,’ he said, laying his. 
broad hand over both hers, “ what is my 
little Nora thinking about ?”’ 

‘Nelly, papa,” she answered, in a low 
tone. 

Then why look so sad, dear?” 

“Oh, papa, because she is so very un- 
happy!” 
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‘Nonsense, Nora! What is she unhappy 
about? Because I would not allow her to 
marry that foolish young fellow and go out 
to India to starve on nothing a year? Be- 
lieve me, child, I know the world better than 
you. This is only a boy-and-girl fancy that 
will soon pass away; and, as [ told young 
Hamilton, in a year’s time he will thank me 
for having cured him of his folly; and so 
will Nelly, too.” 

“ No, papa—indeed, it is more than a mere 
fancy.” 

“Silly child!’ said the old man, smiling 
at the eager, upturned face. ‘ You think, 
because you are in love yourself, that all the 
world must be in the same lamentable con- 
dition.” 

Papa,”’ returned Nora, earnestly, will 
you not allow Nelly and Jack to wait for 
each other? Do, papa, darling!” 

‘¢ No—once and forever, no!”’ replied her 
father sternly. “It is kindness to both of 
them that I refuse to sanction such a thing. 
On this one point I am immovable. Nora, 
never refer to the subject again.” 

The girl said no more; her mission had 
failed, and she went to bed that night think- 
ing her father was very hard-hearted and 
unkind not to let her sister Nelly and Jack 
Hamilton marry when they were so fond of 
each other. 

Meanwhile, the absent Nelly was growing 
gay and hopeful again at the thought of 
home. Long and bitterly had she wept 
when, in spite of tears and entreaties, her 
father had remained firm in his decision, 
and told her, sternly but kindly, that she 
must think no more of Jack, nor he of her. 

Down in the old garden, however, the two 
lovers had met for the last time—partly by 
accident, partly by design. Poor little Nelly 
wavered between obedience to her father 
and love for Jack; but love prevailed. How 
could she, knowing Jack was waiting in his 
boat on the river, sit patiently in the draw- 
ing-room? The struggle between her con- 
science and her heart was abriefone. Jack 
was going away forever. One last look, one 
parting word, might alleviate the bitterness 
of the separation. So Colonel Despard never 
knew of the last farewell between his daugh- 
ter and the young lieutenant, nor how, hand 
clasped in hand, they had knelt side by side 
and vowed in the sight of heaven to be true 
to each other unti) death. 


“* Who is that, Nora?” 
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Captain Hilliers was walking by his little 
sweetheart’s side on their way home from 
church when the same man who had been 
talking so earnestly to Nora on the night 
before passed them. Frank noticed now 
that he was young and good-looking, and 
that, as he bowed and raised his hat, Nora 
flushed and glanced at her father as she 
returned the bow. 

Who is he?”’ the captain asked again. 

is a Mr. Hamilton,” replied Nora, 
evasively. 

** Oh, a friend of yours. 
ing to you last night.” 

Nora’s eyes were raised to her lover’s face 
with a quick, startled expression; then her 
eyelids drooped and her cheeks flushed be- 
neath his gaze. 

Captain Hilliers looked earnestly at the’ 
downcast face beside him. Who was this 
Mr. Hamilton? Some old admirer of Nora’s, 
perhaps. He did not like the idea. They 
walked on for some time in silence, then he 
said:— 

‘* What did that fellow want to say to you 
last night, Nora?” 

** Why do you ask me, Frank?” answered 
Nora, in a low, frightened tone. 

The girl’s agitation was plainly visible, for 
she was afraid that Colonel Despard would 
overhear their conversation. 

‘* Why do I ask you?”’ rejoined the cap- 
tain. ‘*I may as well say, Why don’t you 
answer me ?”’ 

‘* Because there is nothing to tell,”’ replied 
Nora quickly, remembering her promise to 
Jack. 

“Or, rather, you won’t tell,” persisted 
Frank, looking and speaking as if he were 
annoyed. . 

For the first time since they had known 
each other they parted almost coldly; but 


I saw him talk- 


_they met at evening service again, and Cap- 


tain Hilliers, watching Nora’s face during 
the sermon, was ashamed of his suspicions. 
When, as they were coming down the aisle, 
Nora’s eyes wistfully sought his, he warmly 
pressed the timid hand she held out to him, 
and reconciled, they walked home together 
with a grateful sense of the peace of the 
Sunday evening stealing over them. 


Captain Hilliers and his uncle sat opposite 
to each other at breakfast on Monday mori- 
ing in the snug, warm breakfast room at 
Hilliers Court, looking out over the broad 
acres of wood and moorland, where the dark 
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branches of the leafless trees were outlined 
against the wintry sky. A bright fire roared 
aud crackled in the grate, the table was 
spread with an abundance of good things, 
and the room had an air of comfort and 
luxury. 

The post-bag had just been brought in, 
and they were both deep in their letters. 
Presently the captain looked up and said:— 

“1 say, uncle, here’s a bore; I shall have 
to go to Dublin.” 

“ What to do, Frank?” 

“Oh, Tom is coming over about a horse, 
and nothing will do but that I must choose 
it for him.” 

see, And when must you 

‘* By the mail this afternoon; and I dare 
say I sha’n’t get back till Wednesday.”’ 

’ Breakfast over, Captain Hilliers sauntered 

about for a while, and finally wandered off 
in the direction of the village. It was a 
clear and rather frosty morning, with a 
bright blue sky, and the air was laden with 
the odor of dead leaves. He found little 
Daisy alone in the drawing-room, lying on 
the rug, poring over a lesson-book. 

“Where is Nora?” he inquired, rather 
eagerly. 

“*] don’t know; she was here a minute 
ago. Perhaps she is in the garden. Look, 
Frank—Nora is going to wear that lovely 
dress at the ball! ”’ 

“Very pretty,” said the captain, survey- 
ing the black net dress trimmed with silver 
ivy leaves. 

“I wish I were grown up,” sighed Daisy. 

* And so you will be in time, Daisy. See 
—here is something better than ball-dresses 
—sweets enough to last you a week! Now 
I must be off to look for Nora.” 

The lesson-book received very little of 
Daisy’s attention after that. She sat down 
again contentedly on the hearth-rug, and 
Captain Hilliers hurried off in search of 
Nora. He went through the flower garden 
and under the arch in the hedge, then wan- 
dered slowly down the kitchen garden, and 
at last found Nora beside the river under a 
large elm tree, leaning over the low wall 
talking to some one in a boat. 

She turned with a start at his approach, 
and the boat darted away down the river, 
keeping well within the shadow of the wall. 
With a flush of annoyance, Frank saw that 
Nora’s companion was Jack Hamilton. 

Feeling deeply her want of confidence in 
him, he waited for her to speak, to volunteer 
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some explanation; but Nora, not knowing 
what to say, held her peace; and her lover, 
more hurt and annoyed than he chose to 
confess, concluded that she had some motive 
for her silence on the subject. He would 
not condescend to question her; so the game 
of cross-purposes began—a small beginning 
that led to a great amount of unhappiness. 

Nora thought Frank was rather out of 
temper that morning, and when he was 
gone she went up-stairs to her own room 
and wept bitterly. What had annoyed him? 
she wondered. What had made him so cold 
and stern? He had not seemed to care 
when he said he was going away, and they 
would not meet for two whole days. Oh, 
what long days they would be to her! 


Nelly arrived the next evening, very 
weary after her long journey. It had been 
wild and rough in the Channel, and the trav- 
eler looked pale and tired as she stood once 
more before the fire in the old home, while 
her father chafed her cold hands. Nelly’s 
lips were quivering; this coming home 
stirred feelings that would not be sup- 
pressed. 

“* You had better go to bed, darling,” said 
Colonel Despard kindly, looking at the 
heavy, sad eyes. ‘ Poor child, you are tired 
out! Nora will bring you some tea.” 

When Nora went up-stairs a few minutes 
later, carrying a small tray laden with dain- 
ties, she found Nelly lying on the bed, with 
her face hidden on the pillow, sobbing al- 
most hysterically. 

** Nelly, don’t cry! You know you are at 
home now,”’ whispered Nora. 

The words were simple, but they reached 
the girl’s stricken heart. Nelly sat up and 
pushed back her ruffled hair, looking at Nora 
through her tears. 

The two sisters were so alike that a stran- 
ger could scarcely have distinguished them 
apart; they had the same nut-brown hair, 
the same large brown eyes. 

“O Nora,” exclaimed Nelly, with a long- 
drawn sigh, ‘I am so glad to be back again! 
I was so wretched and miserable—the days 
seemed years—those two dreadful months 
have seemed longer than my whole lifetime! 
At times I thought it would kill me. Aunt 
Fanny’s long lectures were horrible; and 
she was always telling me how wicked I was 
to be so obstinate. Thank goodness, it is 
over at last! Nora,” lowering her. voice, 
‘have you seen him ?” 
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Then Nora told her sister everything— 
how she had met Jack, and that he was not 
in the least changed. 

The glad light shone once more in Nelly’s 
eyes as she listened; and when Nora had 
finishe1, she questioned and cross-questioned 
her to have the pleasure of hearing it all 
again and again. But at last Nora had no 
more to tell; and then Nelly, with her old 
merry laugh, exclaimed :— 

** And you have never said one word about 
Captain Hilliers! How is he, and when am 
I to see him?” 

Nora’s cheeks were rosy-red as she an- 
swered softly:— 

“Frank is away; but he will be home to- 
morrow evening.”’ 

*¢ And you care for him very much ?”’ 

Nora’s look was answer enough. 

* You will see Captain Hilliers at the ball 
to-morrow night,’’ she said presently. 

What ball?” 

‘Nelly, are you dreaming? The ball of 
the season at Grangewood! ”’ 

“Oh, yes; I had forgotten. Is papa go- 
ing?” 

“No, but Mrs, Graham is to take us. I 
believe it is to be the grandest affair they 
have given yet.” 

“TI don’t care a bit about it!’ exclaimed 
Nelly wearily, growing sad again. ‘‘ How 
people change! At one time 1 should have 
been wild at the thought of a dance; now I 
shouldn’t care if I never went to one again. 
You will have to go alone to-morrow night, 
Nora; I think I shall stay at home.” 

‘* No, you won’t. You are tired and out 
of sorts to-night. Wait till to-morrow; you 
will think differently then.”’ 

** Indeed, I sha’n’t,’”’ declared Nelly, with 
a mirthless smile. . 

“Oh, yes, you will. And now good-night 
—we really must not talk any longer!” 

Nelly did change her mind the next day, 
as Nora had predicted; and the evening 
found both girls standing in the drawing- 
room waiting for Mrs. Graham. They were 
dressed alike, in black and silver, with crim- 
son flowers in their hair; and Colonel Des- 
pard looked very proud of his two pretty 
daughters as he handed them into the car- 


” 
I wish you were coming, papa,”’ said 


Nora. ‘*1 am sure you would enjoy it.” 

** No; my dancing days are over. Come, 
‘Daisy, my pet; we must have some fun at 
home.” 


Daisy clapped her hands as the carriage 
was driven off, and went tripping back to 
the drawing-room. 

**Papa,”’ she said, 
queens, didn’t they?” 

Colonel Despard drew the child to him 
and kissed her fondly. 

“Heaven grant, my darling, that your 
bright face may never look so sad as Nelly’s 
this night!” 


“they looked like 


CHAPTER II. 


APTAIN HILLIERS did not arrive at 
Hilliers Court until late that night, 
having missed a train, which delayed him 
two hours. When he did reach his uncle’s 
house, he had a hasty dinner, dressed imme- 
diately, and drove eff to Grangewood at a 
reckless pace, thinking of a fair, sweet face 
with lovely brown eyes as he went along the 
moonlit road; leaving his uncle, old Mr, 
Hilliers, sitting placidly over his wine, med- 
itating on his nephew’s impetuosity, and 
thanking his stars that his days of youth and 
love were over. 

Nora sat patiently by her chaperon, wait- 
ing for Frank, while she watched the dancers 
gliding by. But she waited in vain, and the 
ball she had so longed for and looked for- 
ward to seemed a very wearisome affair 
indeed. Nelly was gone—lost to sight in 
the gay crowd—for Jack Hamilton, the last 
person whom she had expected to see, had 
suddenly appeared, with a flush on his 
young, handsome face and his dark eyes 
bright with excitement. There was a mo 
mentary hesitation on Nelly’s part; then the 
old power of his voice and manner prevailed, 

‘* One waltz, Nelly; only one! ”’ he pleaded} 
and the next moment her hand was on his 
arm, and in a strange tumult of sudden hap- 
piness, she found herself dancing with e 
Hamilton. 

We sail next week,’ he whispered, ** 
ten years! Nelly, am 1 to go alone?” 

She trembled violently. Had they met, 
then, only to part? Away from him, Nelly 
was firm and bravely determined not 
swerve from the obedience she owed to her 
father; but in his presence she was power 
less, for her eyes betrayed what her lips 
refused to utter. 

‘*We may never meet again,” he said, 
‘**T must speak to you to-night.” 

He led her to a little rvom off the con- 
servatory, where they could talk undisturbed, 


and there, with all the eloquence at his com- 
~ mand, he urged her to marry him in spite of 
her father’s direct command. 

“Never without his consent!” sobbed 
poor Nelly, love and duty struggling for the 
mastery. 

At that moment Captain Hilliers, passing 
by on his way to the ball-room, happened to 
glance in the direction of the lovers. He 
started as though intensely surprised, the 
calm, easy expression on his face giving 
place to a look of mingled sternness and 
sorrow. Was that Nora sitting alone with 
Jack Hamilton, her face hidden in her hands, 
weeping passionately? His eyes darkened 
as he looked, the momentary uncertainty 
deepening into conviction. There was the 
black net dress caught up with silver leaves 
which Daisy had shown him. 

A hot flush mounted to his forehead as he 
saw Jack Hamilton bending down with one 
hand on the girl’s shoulder as he whispered 
in her ear, while she answered between her 
sobs :— 

“ O Jack, it would be deceiving him so!” 

Captain Hilliers, controling himself with 
an effort, took a last look at the bowed head 
with the lamplight shining on the curls of 
golden-brown hair, on the drooping figure. 
He moved one step forward, tempted for a 
moment to confront them, and then changed 
hismind. Scorning to play the eavesdropper 
another moment, he turned away proudly. 

Nora was even then watching for him, her 
eyes growing heavy with disappointment. 
If he had taken but one step into the ball- 
room, he would have found out his mistake; 
but he turned back, and a few minutes later 


_ Was driving furiously along the road leading 


to Hilliers Court, proceeding at a pace that 
threatened the destruction of his uncle’s 
favorite greys. The captain was in no mood, 
however, to care for horses’ knees just then, 
feeling as if he almost hated the fair girl 
who had so wounded him. 

He laughed a reckless laugh as he turned 
in at the wide iron gates and the horses gal- 
loped up the avenue. 

“I made them go, Burns, didn’t 1?” he 
said, tossing the reins to the groom. 

* But there were no signs of merriment in 
his eyes as he went up the steps; and ten 
minutes later he was sitting, pale and stern, 
Writing a last letter to Nora, if a few cold, 
proud lines vould be called a letter. There 
was not a word of reproach or regret in the 
brief farewell that was to wound so deeply 
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the girl he loved. It simply stated that he 
wished the engagement to be broken off—no 
more. Captain Hilliers felt hurt, and he 
was angry enough to do or say anything; 
but he felt he could not trust himself to 
stand face to face with Nora and speak 
coldly and calmly. She had jilted him; but 
—and he raised his proud, resolute face—she 
should never have the satisfaction of know- 
ing the pain he suffered. 

While Captain Hilliers was writing his. 
first and last love-letter, Nelly, the innocent. 
cause of all this mischief, was driving home 
from the ball very happy and silent; and 
Nora, tired and sadly disappointed, was in- 
clined to be cross, and determined to scold 
Frank well on the morrow. 


Daisy sat at her lessons the next morning, 
bending patiently and laboriously over a 
copy-book, her curls hanging over her shoul- 
ders, her fingers smeared with ink. 

Nora sat beside her, occasionally giving 
directions; but the lessons occupied only a 
very small part of her attention that morn- 
ing, and her eyes were often turned towards 
the window in the hope of catching sight of 
a well known figure. 

Presently the door opened and the note 
that Captain Hilliers had written on the 
preceding night was handed in. Nora read: 
it through almost without taking in the 
sense of the few words it contained; then a. 
mist seemed to rise before her eyes and blot 
out the two or three lines that appeared to 
be scorching her brain. The truth was. 
plain enough now. She rose from her chair 
deathly pale, and steadying herself with one 
hand on the table, she looked down at the 
wondering, upturned face of Daisy. 

**Go on with your copy, dear,’”’ she said, 
quite calmly. ‘I will be down presently.” 

An hour passed, but Nora did not return; 
so Daisy, tired of waiting for her, resolved 
to have a romp with the dogs. Aftera time 
Nelly came in. 

Where is Nora?” she asked. 

‘‘Up-stairs,”, replied Daisy. ‘“‘A letter 
came for her, and she went away long ago.”’ 

At two o’clock the luncheon-bell rang, but 
no Nora appeared; and when Nelly went 
up-stairs, she found her sister’s bedroom 
door locked; and to all her entreaties to 
open it, Nora, in a half-stifled voice, pleaded 
a headache and begged to be left alone. 

The short, wintry afternoon drew to a 
close, the curtains were drawn, and tea was 
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served; but still Nora remained in her own 

‘room. 

Nelly crept up once and, listening, heard 
‘the sound of weeping from within; and then 
‘Daisy took up a cup of tea, and pleaded 
through the key-hole for admittance. But 
‘Nora told the child to go away; she did not 
want anything—only to be allowed to remain 
sandisturbed. 

Eight o’clock came, and Daisy went up- 
stairs to bed with Nelly; then the locked 
door was opened, and Nora appeared, look- 
cing very pale and ill, with dark rings round 
her eyes. What she went through that day 
none ever knew; but in all her after-life she 
never forgot what passed within her own 
heart during those long hours of solitude, 
when, locked in her own room, she had 
looked her grief straight in the face, and 
tried in a few short hours to crush the love 
that was part of her life. 

Colonel Despard was sitting alone when 
the door opened and Nora came in softly. 

** Nora, my darling child, what is it?” in- 
-quired the old soldier tenderly. 

The girl did not answer for a little while; 
then, with her head on his shoulder and her 
arms clasped tightly around his neck, she 
‘whispered, so low that he could hardly catch 
the words:— 

‘* Papa, you will have me always with you 
“mow.” 

Something in her voice and manner told 
him what had happened. 

“Tell me the reason, Nora,’’ he said 
~sternly. ‘* What has changed you?” 

** He wished our engagement to be broken 
off,” she said, in a low, tremuloustone. “I 

suppose he was tired of me. O papa, do 

«mot ask me any more! ” 

Nora had knelt down at her father’s feet, 


¢hiding her tear-stained face from him. She. 


chad loved Frank well; and now she shrank 

sand quivered as with pain when her father, 

‘in his just indignation, used hard and bitter 
words against the man whose presence had 
made life so sweet a thing to her. 

**Would to heaven he had died,” ex- 
claimed Colonel Despard passionately, ‘* be- 
fore he came here to break my child’s 
wheari!”’ 

Nora raised her head and looked up 
“bravely through her tears. 

**My heart will nut break, papa. My 
trouble will be hard at first; but 1 ehall soon 
get over it.”’ 

But as the girl spoke, she seemed to real- 
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ize more fully than ever the utterly hopeless 
and miserable future hers would be; and she 
burst into wild and bitter weeping that filled 
her father’s heart with anger and pity— 
anger against the man who had made his 
child so wretched, and pity for the weeping 
girl at his feet. 

“*My poor darling!’’ he whispered, pet- 
ting and comforting her as he might have 
petted and comforted Daisy. 

papa, dont!’’ sobbed Nora. ‘ Don’t 
pity me; I can’t bear it yet!’? Then, rais- 
ing her eyes to his face, ‘‘I think I will go 
to bed now—I am very tired. And will you 
tell Nelly, papa, and ask her not to say any- 
thing to me about—about him? I can bear. 
it best by myself.” 


Captain Hilliers, who had no interest in 
Hilliers Court now, took an abrupt farewell 
of his uncle with the excuse that his leave 
was up and he must rejoin his regiment. 
Early the next morning he drove for the last 
time through the little village on his way to 
catch the first train, and took a last long look 
at the old red-brick house and up at the 
closed window of Nora’s room. Had he 
known that her weary head was tossing rest- 
lessly on the pillow after a sleepless night, 
his last glance would not have been so grave 
and stern; but as he looked up, he ssw only 
the closed windows and the house standing 
out clearly in the gray dawn of the frosty 
November morning. 

As the captain leaned back in the railway 
carriage and wrapped his rug around him, 
he almost wished he had made up his mind 
to see Nora once again. Then he lighted a 
cigar, and strove to banish her memory 
from his mind; but the more he tried to do 
80, the more his thoughts went back to her. 

His fellow-traveler, after several vain at 
tempts to enter into conversation, retired 
from the attack when Captain Hilliers glared 
savagely at him in a way that quite alarmed 
the talkative young man. He could not help 
wondering who the handsome, sulky fellow 
could be who lay back with his arms folded 
and a frown on his brow. 

Captain Hilliers cared little what any one 
thought; he had very good reason to sulk if 
he chose, and sulk he did to his heart’s con- 
tent. Angry with himself for caring about 
a girl who had cast him off so lightly, he 
one minute vowed that he would go back by 
the next train and show Nora he did 20% 
care; but the next he could not quite make 
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up his mind to go to Hilliers Court again— 
and so he finally resolved to keep away. 

After that first day of passionate grief, 
Nora hid her trouble in her own heart. 
None knew more keenly than she did now 
what it was to have loved and lost, though 
she turned a bright face to the world and 
went through her daily life bravely and 
patiently; but her heart was often weary and 
sad—she was no longer the gay, high-spirited 
Nora of old. 

Colonel Despard said little; but when he 
looked at his daughter, his face hardened, 
and though he reepected her wishes and 
suppressed his passionate upbraidings, he 
would have liked to lay a whip about Captain 
- Hilliers’ broad shoulders. He never spoke 
of the past to Nora now; his manner was a 
little kinder, a little more tender—that was 
all. 


It was yet early dawn on a dark and dis- 
mal morning when Nora’s door was cau- 
tiously opened, and Nelly stole in softly. 
Nora was asleep, with one hand under her 
cheek; the sad look on her face was gone. 
Perhaps she was dreaming of the happy 
past. Nelly stood for a few moments 


watching her sister; then she whispered:— 
“Nora, I have something to say to you.”’ 


Nora’s brown eyes opened in an instant. 

“Has anything happened?” she asked 
anxiously. ‘* What o’clock is it?” 

“ Half-past six. O Nora, what will you 
think when I tell you?’”? And Nora began 
to cry, hiding her face on Nora’s pillow. 
But at last she checked her tears and said, 
abruptly, “‘ I am going to be married to-day.” 

“Going to be married! Nelly, are you 
mad ? ” 

“I think I must be,” with a dreary at- 
tempt at a smile. ‘ But it is quite true; 
Jack wouldn’t go without me. Oh, do you 
think papa will be dreadfully angry?” 

“Nelly, it is very wrong—no good can 
come of 

“Oh, but if we care for each other and 
don’t mind being poor, there can be no 
harm in it. Nora, I couldn’t let him go 
away for ten years. He said if I loved him 

_T ought to trust him, and go to the world’s 
end if he wished. We are to meet at church 
this morning; and I want you to tell papa 
when I am gone, and try to make the best of 
it, Nora darling, for my sake.” 

Then the two girls cried over each other; 
and Nelly told how Jack had gradually per- 
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suaded her, and how at last she had agreed. 
Jack had wished her to go without telling 
any one; but she could not. She had lain 
awake all night, and found she must tell 
somebody—it was such an awful secret to 
have to keep. And at the thought of leav- 
ing home forever in disobedience to her 
father, Nelly wept as if her heart would 
break. 

‘“*Q Nora,” she said, “if matters were 
only all right between you and Frank, I 
should not feel so unhappy! ”’ 

‘That is an impossibility; he can never 
be anything to me again,” said Nora, in a 
low voice. 

After breakfast Nelly went up-stairs and 
whispered a passionate good-by to Nora, 
breaking down entirely, and trembling so 
that she could hardly button her jacket. 

‘¢ What a strange, sad wedding it will be! ’’ 
said Nora sorrowfully, looking at the mourn- 
ful little figure in the serge dress and seal- 
skin jacket. 

Tears were coursing down Nelly’s face as 
she collected a few little treasures, and took 
a last lingering look at her old home, sob- 
bing convulsively and clinging to Nora, im- 
ploring her to beg her father’s forgiveness. 
Then she put on her veil, and with a wildly 
beating heart, crept down-stairs and aston- 
ished Daisy by taking her up in her arms 
and kissing her passionately. Presently the 
hall door was slammed—Nelly had crossed 
the threshold of her home, and it was too 
late now to repent or go back. With bowed 
head she hurried up the street. 

Meanwhile Daisy, child-like, sought Colo- 
nel Despard, and told him that Nelly was 
crying, and that she had gone out, and had 
kissed her just as if she were going away 
forever. Something in the child’s words 
roused the colonel’s suspicions. He sum- 
moned Nora to him, and her tear-stained 
face told its own tale. 

‘* Where is Nelly?” he asked abruptly; 
and Nora, meeting his stern gaze, w 
obliged to tell the truth. 

“*O my child,” he exclaimed, ‘‘ you might 
have trusted your father!” 

The old man went out and stole unob- 
served into the church. The service had 
commenced, and there stood Nelly beside 
Jack Hamilton. There were no signs of 
anger on Colonel Despard’s brave, noble 
face, only an expression of intense pity and 
tenderness as his glance fell upon the young 
bridegroom. 
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When the words, ‘* Who giveth this woman 
to be married to this man?” were spoken, 
the colonel stepped forward and placed his 
daughter’s hand in that of the astonished 
young officer, who at the moment felt thor- 
oughly ashamed of his clandestine arrange- 
ments, and could have knelt down, there 
and then, and begged the brave, noble old 
man’s forgiveness. 

Not a hard word did Colonel Despard say 
to Nelly—perhaps the recollection of Nora’s 
sad face softened him; he forgave his daugh- 
ter fully and freely, saying, with tears in his 
eyes :— 

‘“‘ If my child marries against her father’s 
will, it shall never be said that she went toa 
foreign land without his blessing! ”’ 

Captain Hilliers, sitting in the reading- 
room of his club looking idly over the news- 
papers, saw the words, ‘‘ Lieutenant and 
Mrs. Hamilton”? among the list of those 
departing with a certain regiment in a troop- 
ship bound for India; and he bit his lip and 
flung down the paper, vowing he would 
never have faith in woman again. 

If Nora were unhappy in the old red-brick 
house, Captain Hilliers was just as miserable 
trying to kill time in London; the young 
Officer’ was moody and discontented, taking 
no pleasure in anything. 


CHAPTER III. 


LD Mr. Hilliers was dying. Struck 

down by paralysis, he was carried up- 

stairs to his death-bed. Captain Hilliers 

was telegraphed for; but the old man was 
dead before his nephew arrived. 

The captain was now master of Hilliers 
Court; but he loathed the place, and deter- 
mined never to live there—it reminded him 
too much of Nora—so he gave directions to 
his solicitors to let or sell the house as soon 
as possible. 

** Nora dear,”’ said Colonel Despard one 
afternoon, ‘ will you take my letters to the 
post? lt is a fine day, and the walk will do 
you good; you stay too much in the house, 
my child.”’ 

So Nora put on her hat, and went slowly 
down the street to post the letters. As she 
was coming out of the post-office, a shadow 
darkened the doorway, and looking up, the 
girl found herself standing face to face with 
Frank Hilliers. 

The meeting was awkward and unpleasant 
for both of them. For one brief moment 
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their eyes met; then the young soldier staried 
back in sudden surprise, his face flushing, 
his eyes wide open with astonishment. 

** You here! ’’ he exclaimed almost invol- 
untarily, taken thoroughly aback by this 
sudden and unexpected meeting, and gazing 
in astonishment at Nora’s pale face and 
quivering lips. 

She was striving to be cold and calm, yet 
feeling how utterly impossible it was to be 
so in his presence. She had known he was 
at Hilliers Court, and had thought it possi- 
ble they might meet; but when she stood 
before him, all her stored-up courage and 
fortitude gave way, and she could not con- 
ceal her agitation. 

Captain Hilliers, who had thought of Nora 
as Jack Hamilton’s wife in India, was so 
surprised at her unexpected appearance that, 
instead of being severe and indifferent, he 
stared at her as if she were a ghost. 

Nora was the first to recover her self- 
possession, and she walked calmly past him 
and out of the door without a word. In her 
trepidation, however, she had dropped a 
glove; and picking it up, he hurried after 
her, and soon overtook her. 

There were tears on her eyelashes now, 
and she started nervously when he addressed 
her in the old familiar tone she knew 80 
well, 

‘* This is your glove—you dropped it in the 
post-office.” 

Nora took the glove and thanked him al- 
most inaudibly, turning away her face, 
ashamed that he should see her tears. He 
lingered for a moment looking at her, feel- 
ing very bitterly how much he had lost. 

Good-by! he murmured hoarsely. 

The girl held out her hand, and he took it 
in his, fixing his eyes earnestly upon her 
face. 

She was in his power now. Should he 
say something bitter and reproachful—make 
her feel at least a pang of regret for what 
she had done? No; Frank Hilliers might 
be hot-tempered, but he could not be mean 
or ungenerous. The sight of her pale, p® 
tient face, with the tearful eyes and trem- 
bling lips, touched his heart, and the stem, 
angry expression died out of his eyes. If 
she had appeared to be happy, he could have 
found it in his heart to be angry with her; 
but when she raised her eyes to his for 4 
moment, he only pressed the hand he held, 
and said gently:— | 

-* Heaven bless you, Nora! I could never 
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say a hard word to you; I love you too well 
for that, though perhaps you don’t think 
go.’ There was more feeling in his voice 
than he meant to display, and dropping her 
hand abruptly, he added, ‘‘ You have soon 
come back from India?” 

“From India! What do you mean?”’ 

Captain Hilliers looked at her with an air 
of bewilderment. 

“JT suppose I was mistaken,” he said; 


“but I saw your names in the newspaper, " 


and thought you had gone.”’ 

“No,” replied Nora, “‘I have not left 
home since””——— Her cheeks flushed hotly 
and she bit her lip, angry with herself for 
making such a stupid blunder. 

“Since when?” he asked, thinking she 
referred to her wedding. 

“ Since Nelly’s marriage,”’ answered Nora 
quickly. ‘I suppose you heard she married 
Mr. Hamilton and went to India with him?” 

The captain stopped and grasped her arm, 
the truth seeming to flash into his mind all 
at once. 

“© Nora, what a fool I have been! I 
thought you married him! ”’ . 

If her life had been at stake, Nora could 
not have prevented a little gleam of amuse- 
ment from coming into her eyes; for the 
expression on Captain Hilliers’ face was 
ludicrous. The corners of her mouth 
twitched with a smile, and then she sud- 
denly burst into tears; while he stood dum- 
founded, but feeling as if a heavy weight 
had been lifted off his heart. 

*O Frank!” she exclaimed. 

“© Nora!” he ejaculated. ‘‘ And so we 
— wretched all this time for noth- 

They had now left the village, and were 
walking down the quiet river-path. 
~ Avery few words of explanation served 
to set everything right, and the game of 
eross-purposes was at an end forever. 
When it was all over, they looked in each 
other’s faces and laughed—they were so 
happy now they could afford to be amused 
at their late misery. But Captain Hilliers 


was angry with himself still. 


* And I made you so unhappy!” he said, 
looking tenderly into the face he had not 
expected to see again. ‘Nora, 1 wonder 
you can forgive me! ”’ 

“*T ought to have told you who Jack was,” 
the answered, softly. “Frank, we were 
both to blame; but we will never keep any- 
thing from each other again.” 


** And, for the future, I will never trust 
the evidence of my own eyes,’’ declared 
Frank. ‘I was certain it was you who was 
at the ball that night with that fellow Ham- 
ilton. But how was I to know that your 
sister was a duplicate of yourself, and that 
you would be dressed exactly alike, Nora? 
What a rage I was in!” 

‘“*T should have known you anywhere, 
Frank.” 

‘Say what you please, Nora. I deserve 
it all, and more—only always remember I 
didn’t see your sister’s face. If she” had 
looked up, the mistake would never have 
been made.” 

‘Papa has been so angry with you!” 
whispered Nora. ‘‘ But it will be all right 
now.” 

The setting sun of the calm spring eve- 
ning was shining brightly on the old red-brick 
house as they reached it, walking slowly, 
lovers once more. 

**Go in to papa yourself, Frank,” pleaded 
Nora. 

The captain remonstrated; but she es- 
caped to her own room, in a state of happy 
excitement, and did not come down till the 
explanation was over. 

When she at length made her appearance, 
Colonel Despard looked delighted, and was 
talking to Captain Hilliers as if nothing had 
ever happened to disturb their friendship. 
Blushing and smiling, she went up to her 
father, who took her hand and said with 
feeling:— 

‘* Frank, although she is my own child, I 
will say that you would not have found 
many girls to care for you through all this 
misunderstanding as she has. Not a word . 
against you has ever passed her lips; and 
she would not let me malign you, either. 
And now heaven bless you both! ” 

And so peace and happiness were restored 
once more to the old red-brick house. Cap- 
tain Hilliers changed his mind about selling» 
Hilliers Court, and, engaging an army of 
painters and upholsterers, hehad the house 
redecorated and refurnished for the recep- 
tion of its new mistress. 


It was a peaceful warm evening, and the 
two lovers were walking once more up and 
down the old garden, talking of many things. 
In the happiness of the present, the past few 
months of misery and estrangement were 
almost forgotten, or remembered only to 
make the joy of reconciliation still sweeter, 
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*t If Nelly were only home now, how nice 
it would be! ’’ said Nora. 

‘¢ Would Hamilton leave the Army if he 
could get anything to do at home?”’ asked 
Frank, after a few moments’ thought. ‘I 
owe that fellow a grudge for being the cause 
of my making such a fool of myself; so I 
must have my revenge. Would he like to be 
agent to the Hilliers Court estate, do you 
think?” 

Frank!” exclaimed Nora, gleefully. 

“Don’t say, ‘O Frank!’ That is no 
answer. I shall want an agent. My uncle 
used to give his man five hundred pounds a 
year; so, if Hamilton likes the post, there it 
is if he will take it—and there is very little 
to do.”’ 

Nora pressed his arm fondly; she knew 
the kind heart that dictated the act, she 
knew how he had tried in every way to make 
up for the pain he had unwittingly caused 
her, and she felt as if her happiness were 
almost too great for her to bear. 

** My wild rose is like herself again! ’’ he 
said, smiling. ‘* Darling, I always reproach 
myself for those pale cheeks you had when 
I met you at the post-office. You have for- 
given me; but I have not forgiven myself 
yet.” 

Nora’s cheeks were bright enough now. 
His tone was so full of love and tenderness! 
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Her ideal was a true hero after all, and there 
was not a cloud now on the horizon of their 
future. 


Nora was filling sheet after sheet of foreign. 
note-paper, which she was going to send to 
Nelly. Frank was sitting beside her, watch- 
ing her pen traveling swiftly over the paper. 

And, Nora,” said Colonel Despard, 
have been thinking this house will be a great. 
deal too large for me and little Daisy; so tell 
Nelly she must make this her home, and she 
and Jack will have to take care of me in my 
old age.” 

papa, how delightful! 
be together again! ”’ 

Frank, who had been reading what Nora 
had written, now burst out laughing. 

‘‘ Mrs. Hamilton will be rather mystified,” 
hesaid. ‘‘ Listen,colonel! ‘Frank thought 
you were me, and that I had married Jack, 
and 

“*Stop—you mustn’t!” interposed Nora, 
laughing, and trying to rescue her letter. | 

“Oh, yes, I must though! It is just like. 
the last chapter in a novel—every one turns 
out to be somebody else. I only hope we 
shall keep to what we are now.”’ 

* And, like a novel,” chimed in the 
colonel, “‘ it all comes right in the end.” 


We shall all 
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BY N. P. DARLING. 


T was a beautiful evening in the month 
S of July. Not a cloud was in the sky. 
In fact, the sky was jammed so full of stars 
that there wasn’t any room for clouds. Oh, 
yes, it was a glorious night, and everybody 
in Fadagaz saidse. To be sure it was rather 
warm, but one forgot all about that in lis- 
tening to the joyous humming of the light- 
hearted little mosquitos. Dear little dar- 
lings! How fond they are of us, and how 
cruelly we repay them for all their love! 

Yes, it was a beautiful evening, and Miss 
Delia Magog was enjoying it, as she sat in 
the parlor of her father’s house, which, I 
may as well inform the reader, is situated on 
Congress avenue, in the town above-men- 
tioned. It is a brick house, quite handsome, 


and fitted up with all the modern improve- 
ments; and the owner of it, as you would 
naturally suppose, is very wealthy, and his 
name is Jefferson Magog. He is the father 
of Miss Delia Magog, and he is a widower, 
and still he is not happy. 

Delia Magog was more than ordinarily 
lovely, but still she wasn’t really handsome. 
You see, she dressed elegantly, and the old 
adage is that “ fine feathers make fine birds;” 
but as my wife has often said, when speaking 
of Delia, ‘‘ Take her fine clothes off; and she 
won’t look any better than any other wom- 
an;” and I dare say she wouldn’t. Most 
people do look different with their clothes 
on. 


But Delia was rather pretty, I think. She 
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was neither a blonde nor a brunette. Her 
hair, | believe, was a Bismark brown, and 
her eyes—well, she had handsome eyes, but 
I don’t think I ever noticed what color they 
were; and I have seen several stars that 
were brighter. Her nose, I am sorry to say, 
curled naturally, so you see she didn’t have 
to do it up in papers over night. But her 
form was perfect, and everybody said so. 
Even Hugh McGonagle admitted that. 

By the way, speaking of Hugh McGonagle, 
reminds me of the story that I was going to 
write about him, and—well, I guess I'll 
write it now. 

To begin, then, this Hugh McGonagle was 
the son of old McGonagle, who, you may 
remember, kept the McGonagle House in 
Fadagaz some fifteen years ago. He was a 
fine man, but he couldn’t keep a hotel, or at 
least, not in a way to make it profitable. 
Consequently, when he died, his son Hugh 
was left tothe tender mercies of the cold world. 

Hugh was only ten years of age at the 
time, but he knew he should get over that, 
if he only waited; but while he was waiting, 
- he ran off and went to sea as cabin boy; and 
as it didn’t take but a short time for him to 
see all he wanted to of that kind of life, he 
left the ship at Liverpool, without stopping 
to kiss the captain or even bid him good-by. 

Then he fell in with a traveling conjurer, 
a certain Signor de Moyadas, whose father’s 
name was Smith, and as the conjurer took a 
fancy to Hugh, and Hugh took a fancy to 
the conjurer, they resolved to travel together. 
Hngh was to have his board and clothes, 
and the conjurer was to teach him his art. 

How long these two worthies traveled to- 
gether I have no means of knowing; but I 
do know that at the age of seventeen our 
hero was once more alone, and he was tray- 
eling through the United States, giving en- 
_ tertainments every evening, under the name 
_ Of his old master, Signor de Moyadas; and 
‘he was so successful pecuniarily, that when 
at last he appeared in Fadagaz (having 
thrown off his conjurer’s robes) as Hugh 
McGonagle, he had several thousand dollars 
in his pockets, and consequently was very 
well received by his old friends. 

About the first thing Mr. McGonagle did 
after returning to his native town, was to 
fall desperately in love with Miss Delia 
Magog; and as he was a dashing young 
gentleman of twenty-five, very handsome, 
very agreeable, and very well dressed, why, 
what could she do but fall in love with him? 
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It was at the last ball given by the Fada- 
gaz Guards where Mr. McGonagle first met 
Delia. He saw and loved her. Captain 
Bobbin introduced him to her, and for the 
remainder of the evening he scarcely left 
her side. 

The next day Hugh called upon her, and 
she appeared so pleased to see him that he 
called again; and as she still seemed pleased, 
he continued to call, until the good people 
of Fadagaz began to make remarks, and one, 
more officious than the rest, asked Mr. 
Jefferson Magog if he were aware of Mr.. 
McGonagle’s attentions to his daughter. 

‘*Mr. McGonagle! Who the deuce is: 
McGonagle ?”’ inquired Mr. Magog. 

“Then you don’t know about it?” re- 
turned John Loveland. 

** About what?” 

“ Why, about Hugh McGonagle.” 

*¢ And who is Hugh McGonagle?” 

‘* Why, don’t you remember the old gen- 
tleman who used to keep the hotel? It’s 
his son.” 

‘¢ But he ran away.” 

*¢ Yes, and he’s returned, and, if I mistake 
not, is making love to your daughter; and, if 
I remember, Mr. Magog, you promised her 
to 

‘*Ha!l making love to my daughter? Is 
he rich?” 

John Loveland laughed. 

“Rich! Why, he brought home a few 
thousand dollars, which he is spending as 
fast as he can.” 

** OF course he is. What could you expect 
of a McGonagle? And he’s making love to. 
my daughter? Strange I haven’t seen him; 
but then, I’m not at home a great deal, and 
Isuppose he steps in whenI stepout. How- 
ever, [’ll look after him now, and, John, you 
shall have my daughter.” 

‘¢ But she’s refused me.”’ 

‘¢ What the dev—refused you! ”’ exclaimed 
Mr. Magog. 

‘* Yes, she says I’m too old.” 

‘¢ Well, egad! you are rather old—a year 
or two my senior, I think; but what of that? 
Didn’t you tell her that it was my wish ?”’ 

Yes.”’ 

‘¢ And that had no effect ?” 

** None.” 

“Then, by George! I’ll tell her myself.’” 
And without another word, Mr. Magog 
turned on his heel and started for home. 

Now the above conversation took place on 
that beautiful evening in the month of July 
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which I undertook to describe at the opening 
of my story. And you remember we left 
Miss Magog sitting in the drawing-room of 
the handsome brick mansion on Congress 
avenue, enjoying the beautiful evening, 
too 


* Delia, do you know what I’m thinking 
of?” Hugh asked, placing his arm on the 
back of her chair. 

“Why, Hugh, what a question! How 
should 1? I cannot read your thoughts.” 

* Oh, no, of course not. Well, I was 
wondering to myself how you would like to 
be called Mrs. McGonagle.” 

“ Well, Hugh!” And it is my duty, as a 
faithful historian, to inform the reader that 
the dear girl blushed and looked down, and 
—and edged a little nearer to her lover; and 
as he edged a little nearer, too, why, there 
wasn’t much room left for a fellow to crowd 
in between them. 

** Well, Delia, do you think you love me 
well enough to become my wife ?”’ 

**O Hugh! how can you ask? You know 
I do love you.” 

And then two pairs of lips puckered, and 
something smacked, and continued to smack 
for nearly five minutes; and Delia had her 
head pillowed on Hugh’s shoulder all the 
time. 

**T suppose,”’ began Hugh, after they had 
‘become more resigned to their fate, ‘‘ I sup- 
pose your father, whom I don’t happen to 
be acquainted with, will have no serious ob- 
jections, my dear?” 

**My father? Great heavens, I had for- 
gotten him,”’ cried Delia. 

I had forgotten mine, too,’’ said 
Hugh. 

** Yes, my father will object. He has al- 
‘ready chosen a husband for me, a friend of 
his, and an old bachelor; but he is very 
wealthy, and father is determined that I 
‘shall marry him.” 

“And his name is John Loveland,” said 
Hugh. “I’ve heard of him. A dry old 
chip, with no more heart than a sawhorse. 
But he’s rich, and I am poor.” 

“Q Hugh, what shall we do?” sobbed 
Delia. 

“That’s just what I should like to know!” 
yelled Mr. Magog, bursting into the room 
and confronting his daughter, whom he had 
the satisfaction to find sitting on Hugh 
McGonagle’s knee, with her beautiful arms 
wound around his neck. 

oh, screamed Miss Magog, 
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throwing herself into an armchair, and cov- 
ering her face with her hands. 

Mr. Magog glared at Mr. McGonagle, and 
the latter gentleman glared at the former 
gentleman, and the former gentleman was 
very red in the face, while the latter was 
uncommonly pale; but he was as cool as if 
he had been “ iced.” 

‘** Wilt thou reach stars because they 
shine on thee ?’”’ cried Mr. Magog, quoting 
Shakespeare without knowing it. | 

Mr. McGonagle arose, walked to the win- 
dow, and looking up at the stars, said he 
didn’t think he would. 

‘*No, Mr. Magog, I’d rather not, if it’s all 
the same to you.” And then, after a pause, 
‘“*T presume I am addressing Mr. Magog?” 

Yes, sir.” 

** Ah, I thought I couldn’t be mistaken,” — 
said Hugh, smiling blandly, ‘‘although I be- 
lieve I never had the pleasure of meeting 
you before. I recognized you in a moment, 
from the strong resemblance you bear to 
your father, whose portrait adorns the wall.”’ 
And our hero waved his hand at the very 
lifelike representation “‘in oil” of the de- 
parted Obadiah Magog, who was scowling 
fiercely at everybody in the room, for no 
matter from what point you looked at the 
portrait, those fierce-looking eyes were fixed 
upon you. 

‘Oh, you did recognize me? And you 
are quite right in supposing that we never 
met before, sir,” growled Mr. Magog; “‘ and 
if you know what is best for yourself, we 
shall never meet again.” 

‘¢ On the contrary, my dear sir, I hope to 
have the pleasure of meeting you quite often 
in the future. The truth is, Mr. Magog, I 
am very much in love with your daughter, 
and I am happy to inform you that she 
reciprocates my love.” 

Ten thousand 

“Hold, Mr. Magog! Don’t excite your- 
self, I beg. Hear me out, and then, if you 
desire it, I will retire—for this evening, at 
least.” 

Mr. Magog flung himself into a chair, 
quite overcome with rage, for our hero was 
so exceedingly cool that he didn’t know what 
to do or say; and he had found that he 
couldn’t frighten him. 

*“*Go on, young man. Say what you’ve 
got to say, and then leave the house.” 

‘“‘Thank you. Believe me, I shall remem- 
ber this kindness, and repay it, when I have 
the right as your son-in-law.” 
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Mr. Magog glared, but said nothing. 

“* Look at me, sir. In form and feature I 
am certainly not very objectionable. As for 
my family, whatever they were, I am the 
only representative of the family left.” 

“‘That’s lucky,”’ sneered Mr. Magog. 

‘Perhaps so,’? continued Hugh. 
have nothing to say about that.”’ 

“ Go on.” 

“ Well, sir, I have not so much wealth as 
y ou, but what I have I made myself.” 

“And you are spending it yourself,” 
growled Magog. ‘‘ Now see here, young 
man, what are you driving at? What do 
you want?” 

“T want your daughter,” answered Mc- 
Gonagle. 

“ And you can’t have her.” 

“ And your daughter wants me.” 

“ But she can’t have you.” 

Jefferson! 

Mr. Magog sprang half way across the 
room. ‘* What the deuce was that? Who 
spoke?” he asked; but no one answered. 

Delia was staring at her grandfather’s 
portrait and trembling, while McGonagle 
was staring at the same portrait and shivering. 

“ Who spoke ?”? stammered Magog, look- 
ing wildly around him. 

“T spoke!” 

“Twas the portrait!’? gasped Delia, 
throwing herself into her lover’s arms for 
protection. 

“Ha! what? the portrait? my father?” 
And Mr. Magog trembled till his teeth fairly 
chattered. 

“ Yes, it is your father, Jefferson Magog,” 
said the portrait; and its terrible eyes seemed 
to gleam flercer than ever. 

“ Wha—what do you want of me?” asked 
Mr. Magog in a hoarse whisper, staring fix- 
edly at the portrait; and then, suddenly 
gaining courage, ‘“‘ Pshaw! what a fool ?»—— 

“Who do you call a fool?” demanded the 
portrait, in a terrible voice. 

““By heavens! I’ll know the meaning of 
this,” cried Mr. Magog, springing forward 
and dashing his right foot into the middle 
of the canvas. Then he staggered back. 
“There isn’t any one hid behind there! ”’ 

The portrait laughed, ‘‘ Ha, ha, ha!’’ but 
it didn’t'smile. No, it looked just as fierce 
a8 ever, and that terrible laugh made Mr. 
Magog’s blood curdle in his veins. The 
color left his cheek, great beads of perspira- 


tion broke out upon his face; he staggered 
back and*fell into a seat. 
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_“ This is no mortal business,” he groaned. 
Jefferson,” said the portrait, assuming 
an injured tone, ‘“‘aren’t you ashamed to 
strike your poor old father?” 

‘*Great heavens!” cried Mr. Magog, in 
agony, “if you are my father, tell me what 
you want of me.” 

“ List, oh, list, unhappy man,” began the 
portrait. ‘“‘Have you not already caused 
misery enough in the world? and do you 
wish to add to your manifold sins and wick- 
edness by dividing two loving hearts?” 

‘* What ?’’ cried Mr. Magog, springing to 
his feet, while his eyes rolled from the por- 
trait to the lovers. 

“‘ Hold! not a word, Jefferson,” said the 
portrait, in a voice that struck terror to his 
heart. ‘If thou didst ever thy dear father 
love”—— 

Shakespeare!’ muttered Magog. Tpe 
old man always was fond of Hamlet.” 

‘Then step not between this young man 
and this fair maiden,” continued the por- 
trait. ‘‘They belong to each other. Give 
thy consent to their union.”’ 

‘* Never!” yelled Magog, writhing in 
agony upon his chair. 

** You must! ”’ said the portrait, once more 
in the terrible voice. “If you do not, I 
shall appear to you! ” 

**Good heavens! gasped Magog, spring- 
ing out of his chair, turning his back to the 
portrait, and covering his face with his 
hands. Don’t! don’t! don’t!’’? And then, 
glancing over his shoulder at the lovers, 
‘Take her, McGonagle, take her; she’s 
yours—I consent. Marry her when you 
will.” 

Farewell,’ said the portrait, in a faint 
far-off voice; but Mr. Magog answered not. 
He cast one despairing glance around and 
left the room. 

The moment that gentleman retired, our 
hero stooped down and kissed Miss Magog’s 
lips. 

‘* Are you frightened, dear?” he asked; 
for she still trembled. 

“© Hugh, wasn’t it terrible?” 

** Not very, my love. Perhaps you didn’t 


- know that I am a ventriloquist ?”’ 


* A ventriloquist, Hugh ?”’ 

Yes, love.”’ 

‘*¢ And did you make the portrait speak ?”’ 

Yes, my dear.” 

** Oh, what a splendid joke upon father! ” 
she exclaimed, laughing for very joy. 


“Yes, it will be splendid, indeed, if he 
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does not change his mind before we are 
married.” 

But that he didn’t change his mind we 
have every reason to believe, from the fact 
that there was a wedding at Mr. Magog’s 
house about a month afterwards, and Hugh 
McGonagle and Delia Magog were made one 
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flesh. But what is much more singular, Mr. 
Magog never found out the secret of the 
speaking portrait, and to this day he believes 
that it was ‘‘no mortal business;’’ and as 
Hugh makes an excellent husband, and a 


- dutiful son-in-law, he is quite satisfied with 


everything as it is. 


MRS. CHESTER’S NERVE. 


A NEW YEAR’S STORY. 


BY FLORENCE BIRNEY. 


Te was wash-day, and everything was at 
® sixes and sevens—as the saying is—in 
the farm-house kitchen. Any one would 
have guessed at once that little Mrs. Chester 
had begun wrong somehow, for things had 
gone crooked al] day. And perhaps they 
might have wondered why the first day of 
the New Year had been turned into wash- 
day. Well, in the first place, Mrs. Chester 
was angry at her husband for staying in 
Barnville all night, instead of coming home 
at a seasonable hour, as she fully expected 
him todo. She didn’t care what business 
he had in the town, it wasn’t right for him 
to stay, he of course knowing that she would 
sit up for him way into the small hours, and 
nearly worry herself sick over his unusual 
and extraordinary absence. She thought it 
was enough to make any woman angry, par- 
ticularly one whose married life numbered 
only a few months, and who naturally was 
not expecting to be treated so soon with 
such glaring neglect and indifference. This 
was the train of thought which ran through 
Mrs. Chester’s mind, and the longer sbe 
dwelt on it the crosser she grew. 

Well, it was rather provoking, we must 
admit. John Chester had set off for Barn- 
ville early in the morning of the 31st of 
December, which fell that year on Monday, 
and he had promised to be at home to tea at 
six o’clock. 

Now, things had not gone very pleasantly 
with the young couple for the past three or 
four months. There had been much quar- 
reling and many bitter reproaches, and both 
had frequently been very unhappy. But no 
sooner did John start for the town four miles 


distant than Emma took herself to task. - 


Her husband’s affectionate parting kiss and 
bright smile touched her heart, and she 
thought that now, if ever, was the time to 
make good resolutions; for all the past could 
be buried with the old year. So, after re- 
viewing the mistakes of the past, Emma 
resolved to act very differently in the future, 
and while she bustled about putting things 
in order through the house, her mind was 
filled with plans for John’s comfort and 
happiness, and she made many excellent 
resolutions, which, had they been kept, 
would have saved her many an hour of 
lonely sorrow. 

_ Emma had go many pleasant associations 
with New Year’s Eve that she made up her 
mind to celebrate it this year as well as her 
circumstances would allow, and thus give 
Jobn a surprise when he came home tired 
with his day’s work in the town. So she 
prepared a bountiful and delicicus little sup- 
per, choosing all the dishes John liked best, 
and roasting her pretty face over the stove 
nearly all day in their preparation. But she 
didn’t mind that, for her heart was light 
with anticipations of John’s surprise and 
pleasure, and the delight it would be to sit 
opposite cach other at the small table in the 
cheery little dining-room, and talk over the 
incidents of the New Year’s Eve on which 
they had first met, and the many friends in 
whom they were interested during the days 
of their engagement. 

“Hannah,” she said to the stout German 
girl who was her sole assistant in the duties 
and labors of the farm-house, ‘‘ we won't 
wash until Wednesday, for to-morrow will 
be New Year’s Day, and I want to make it 
different from the rest.” 
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Hannah was agreeable to anything. She 
was good-natured and rather dull, and it 
made no difference to her if the washing 
were put off a week. 

When it grew dusk, Mrs. Chester went to 
her room and put on the prettiest winter 
dress she had, a black cashmere, trimmed 
elaborately with lace and ribbons. It was 
an expensive dress, and far too nice to wear 
in a farm-house in the depths of the country, 
but Emma was fond of pretty clothes, and 
was, to tell the truth, rather inclined to be 
extravagant, but she didn’t know it. 

“T’ll do honor to the supper,’’ she mur- 
mured, when she looked in the glass to give 
the last touch to her hair and the lace at her 
throat. 

She might well be excused for feeling a 
little vain, for the reflection in the glass 
showed a very pretty face, beautifully tinted 
skin, chestnut hair, and large brown eyes. 
But there was an expression of fretfulness 
about the mouth, and a few lines in the 
forehead, which told that little Emma Ches- 
ter was not blessed with a very equable 
temperament. She had had a long illness a 
year before that New Year’s Eve on which 
she had met John, and since then had “ suf- 
fered with her nerves,” as hér indulgent 
mother expressed it. 

Alas! Emma’s nerves were a source of 
much unhappiness and annoyance to poor 
John, who often wished there was no sueh 
thing in the human make-up when his wife 
cried for an hour at a time, nearly fainted 
from exhaustion, and then, when he re- 
proached her for making such a scene, ex- 
cused herself on the plea of ‘ poor nerves.” 

Six o’clock and tea-time came, but no 


‘John, and the fine lines in Emma’s forehead 


began to show very plainly. The fried 
chicken would be all dried up, the baked 
custard a whey, the biscuits hard if left in 
the oven, and ‘‘stone cold” if taken out, 
and the tea bitter from standing so long; 
but there was no help for it. 

Emma began at ten minutes past six to 
fret and worry. Why couldn’t John come? 
He knew very well it was New Year’s Eve, 
and ought to have the sense to suppose that 
she would have a nice supper all ready for 
him, and be dressed in her best. But it was 
just like him! He always thought of his 
own comfort and convenience first, and was 
indifferent to his wife’s feelings. He would 


_ Rot have treated her so when engaged to 
_ her, and why should he now? 


MRS. CHESTER’S NERVES. 
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Poor Emma! she had entirely forgotten 
her good resolutions of the morning. 

‘*T won’t wait another minute for him,’” 
she cried at last, when the old clock in the 
kitchen struck seven. “I won’t have my 
supper spoiled, anyhow, and when he comes 
he can eat burned chicken, bitter tea and 
cold biscuits, or go without. It’s ashame to 
treat me so, and after I worked so hard, too, 
making cream cake, jelly, custard, and the 
blanc-mange he likes so much.” 

She forgot that John knew nothing of her 
labors in behalf of the supper. She was far 
toe angry to be at all just. 

She did not call Hannah to put the supper 
on the table, but went into the kitchen her- 
self, unmindful of the fact that she wore her 
best dress. She was too much excited to be 
careful, and seizing the frying-pan in her 
hand, she hastily emptied its savory confénts. 
into the large stone platter. 

There was a sudden tilt, and over the 
platter of chicken went, and though Emma 
started back, she was not quick enough to 
avoid the deluge of gravy which went pour- 
ing down her beautiful new dress. 

And the platter, the great, old-fashioned 
stone platter, which had belonged to John’s 
mother, and only been taken down from its 
shelf to grace this special occasion, was 
broken into fifty pieces. 

‘* My dress! my dress!” cried Emma, sur- 
veying the ruin she had made with a face of 
dismay. ‘* Oh dear, oh dear! it’s all John’s 
fault! Why didn’t he come back at six 
o’clock ?” 

‘“‘ You put the platter too far on the edge 
of the stove, I guess,” said Hannah, who 
had been up-stairs at the time of the acci- 
dent, but had heard the crash and lost no 
time in appearing on the scene. ‘* Why 
didn’t you call me,ma’am? I’d have dished 
it up for you. Shall I put the rest of the 
things on the table?” 

“‘ No,” said Emma, with a sob; “I don’t 
want any supper. Clear up the chicken and 
give it to Rover and Snap, and you can put 
away all the dishes. I am going up-stairs to 
lie down.”’ 

‘¢ But sha’n’t I leave the table set for Mr. 
Chester, ma’am?”’ 

‘*No; if he comes he can get something 
out of the pantry for himself,’? answered 


Emma as she left the kitchen. ‘TI never 


can wear the thing again,” she said, as she 
took the ruined dress off and surveyed it 
sorrowfully. ‘ And to think that I paid two 
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dollars and a half a yard for the cashmere! 
I suppose John will be just stingy enough 
to refuse me the money for anothor.”’ 

She took out from her wardrobe the 

plainest delaine wrapper she possessed, and 
when she had put it on, went again to the 
glass. 
** He would like me to look just so plain 
always,” she murmured. ‘ He thinks it is 
extravagant to want to dress well. I’m sick 
of having economy preached to me; and he 
needn’t tell me that it costs much to run 
this farm, for I don’t believe it; there is only 
the hired man to pay as far as I can see, and 
what is fifteen dollars a month! ” 

It certainly must be admitted that Mrs. 
Chester was very cross. Her nerves were 
surely in anything but a quiet state now. 

But she grew even worse, as hour after 
hour dragged slowly by, and still her hus- 
band did not come. Anxiety was added to 
her anger. It was snowing hard, and sup- 
pose some accident had befallen him! He 
might be even now lying on the road frozen 
and lifeless! One moment Emma was ut- 
tering reproachés against John; the next she 
was distracted with dread over the possibility 
of his having met with some accident. 

She had plenty of time to think over the 
past, present and future, for she sat up until 
nearly three o’clock. She remembered, with 
a throb of pleasure, the New Year’s Eve, 
just two years ago, on which she had first 
met John. A party of young people had 
gathered at the house of a Mrs. Ferris in 
the town of Stapleton, with the intention of 
seeing out the old year, and welcoming in 
the new, and John had come all the way 
from Barnville to attend, for he was a 
nephew of Mrs. Ferris, and her favorite. 

Emma and the young farmer had been 
mutually pleased with each other, and John 
had stayed in Stapleton a week, obtaining 
her promise to correspond with him when 
he left; and their engagement had soon fol- 
lowed. 

Emma was the daughter of a poor but in- 
dulgent mother, who had gratified the ex- 
travagant tastes of her child as far as her 
circumstances permitted, often making great 
sacrifices in order to carry out a whim of 
Emma’s. But the girl had never learned 
the value of money, and when she first be- 
came a wife did not understand the first 
principles of economy, a fact which it did 
not take John long to discover. The young 
farmer was ambitious and prudent, and 


would have willingly gratified every wish his 
wife expressed had he been able to do so. 
But he was not rich, and there was a mort- 
gage on the farm, which he was trying by 
hard work and economy to pay off. There- 
fore it annoyed and grieved him to hear 
Emma’s constant complaints and reproaches, 
and accusations of stinginess and selfish- 
ness. But no sooner did he begin to explain 
to her why it was so absolutely necessary 
for them to practise economy, than she 
began to cry, talk about her ‘‘ shattered 
nerves,” and declare she could not endure 
his scolding, and that from morning till 
night he was forever finding fault. 

Now, Emma had feund John a delightful 
lover, and had foolishly expected that he 
would be quite as delightful as a husband, 
and it hurt and offended her to be lectured 
on extravagance, and treated like a child in 
regard to money matters. 

And thus the cloud over the domestic 
horizon was very dark indeed. 

‘Only last New Year’s Eve,” murmured 
Emma, as for the hundredth time she went 
to the window to look out at the stormy 
night, ‘“‘I was at home, and John and I sat 
out the old year; and he said that when it 
died again we would be together at the old 
farm. Oh, dear! I never thought it would 
be passed in this way! How many plans we 
made. And now John does nothing but 


scold about expenses. And just to think of © 


his not coming home as he promised! He 
knows, too, how nervous I am, and how 
frightened I get if left alone.” 

When the clock struck half-past two, all 
hope or expectation of her husband’s coming 
left Emma’s heart, and she threw herself 
on her bed and fell into a light and troubled 
sleep. 

It was broad daylight when she awoke, 
and the kitchen clock was loudly striking 
six. After a hasty toilet she hurried down- 
stairs and found Hannah making the kitchen 
fire. 
‘‘ Hannah, Mr. Chester didn’t come home 
al! night, and Iam almost worried to death,” 
said Emma, going to the window to look 
out. 

‘‘Maybe he stayed in town,” said Han- 
nah, who never worried about anything. 

It was still snowing, and the ground was 
covered a foot deep. As Emma turned from 
the window the hired man came trudging in, 
making a path from the stable with his cow- 
hide boots. 


MRS. CHESTER’S NERVES. 


“ Jim,” said Emma, “I want you to take 
a horse and ride straight to Barnville. Mr. 
Chester did not come home last night, and I 
must find out what is the matter. Lose no 
time.” 

*¢ No use in going, ma’am,’’ said the man, 
“‘ for Mr. Mallows passed by a few minutes 
ago, and he said as how Mr. Chester and he 
stayed at the American House all night. 
He said they had a regular break-down there, 
and the young folks danced till mornin’. 
Mr. Chester’ll be along soon. He had to 
wait to have some work done to the wagon.”’ 

Emma became very pale as she listened to 
Jim’s story, and when he had finished she 
turned quickly to Hannah. 

‘Get out the tubs,’’ she said, sharply. 
“ We'll get the washing out of the way to- 
day.” 

** But you said,” began the girl. 

‘No matter what I said. I’ve changed 
my mind. There is no sense in trying to 
keep New Year’s Day. I'll see to the break- 
fast, and you get at the washing.”’ 

Hannah went down cellar after the tubs, 
and was soon at her work, which-she per- 
formed quietly and methodically. But Emma 
was in no humor to follow her servant’s 
example. She had never in her life been so 
angry as now, and calmness was out of the 
question. She banged the pots and kettles 
about at such a rate, and was so impetuous 
in her movements, that she ended in turn- 

' ing the contents of the boiling hot teakettle 

over her left hand, scalding it and the wrist 
very badly. 

It was a long time before she could do 
anything to relieve the pain, and of course 
she forget all about breakfast, and Hannah 
had to prepare a hasty meal of cold meat and 
fried potatoes for herself and Jim. 

It was high noon when John Chester at 
last came in, and he thought he had never 
seen a more disordered kitchen. Hannah, 
between the washing and attending to the 
numerous wants of her nervous mistress, 
had had no time to wash the dishes and put 
things in order, and when John came in she 
was down cellar hanging up the clothes, 
which could not be dried out-of-doors. 

. Jobn was about to cross the kitchen to go 
in quest of his wife, when his eyes fell upon 
the platter pieces piled up under the table. 
He knew at once what had been broken, and 
surveyed the ruin with a clouded brow. 

“1 tried to impress upon Emma the dan- 
ger of letting Hannah use that dish,” he 
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muttered, ‘ but as usual my wishes are not 
attended to in the least.” 

He opened the hall door and went up- 
stairs, taking no pains to tread gently. He 
usually paid that much respect to Emma’s 
nerves, but just now he didn’t care. 

His wife lay on the bed, still in her rum- 
pled wrapper, and the disorder of the bed- 
room was almost worse than that of the 
kitchen. 

“* Well, Emma, and why are you in bed 
this time of day? What on earth is the 
matter? And New Year’s Day, too!” 

‘*New Year’s Day!” repeated Emma, 
starting up from her pillow. ‘The least 
you say about that the better. I don’t see 
how you could treat me so cruelly. 1 never 
slept at all, my poor nerves were in such a 
condition. You knew I wouldn’t, and you 
did it on purpose.” 

** A nice reception! ”’ said John, in a cold, 
sarcastic tone, ‘‘ but what else could I ex- 
pect?” 

‘*What else did you deserve?” cried 
Emma, whose much-abused nerves were 
thoroughly unstrung. ‘‘To leave me all 


alone the whole day and night, and to spend 
your New Year’s Eve carousing at a tavern.’” 
John grew very pale, and set his strong 


teeth in his under-lip until it bled. 

‘* It was impossible for me to come home,’” 
he said. ‘‘My wagon broke down, and I 
could not get it mended until this morning. 
And it was such a stormy night that I had 
no desire to ride four miles on horseback. 
lt is not pleasant to have to walk a horse 
such a distance through the blinding, drift- 
ing snow. It was bad enough coming home 
this morning after the road was broken. As 
matters are here, I wish I had stayed in 
Barnville. This isa New Year’s reception 
for which I did not bargain.” 

Then Emma must reply, of course, and 
matters very quickly went from bad to 
worse, for these young people did not appre- 
ciate the truth of the old saying, ‘* The least 
said the soonest mended,” 

At last the young wife went into violent 
hysterics, and after her husband had poured 
cold water on her with lavish generosity, 
and thereby calmed her considerably, he said 
with white, quivering lips:— 

‘“*Emma, I’ve had enough of this life. 
Your extravagance and your nerves com- 
bined are more than I can bear. I’ve never 
known a single week of happiness since the 
day I married you. I came home to-day 
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with my heart full of love for you, and all 
the way from Barnville I was making reso- 
lutions to begin the New Year in happiness 
and peace. But it is of no use to try, and 
the best thing I can do is to leave you. 
Good-by, and may you be happier without 
me than you have ever been with me.”’ 

And he hurriedly left the room. 

** John! John!” called Emma. 

But he did not come back. 

After an hour or more had passed she 
went to seek him, but he was gone. Han- 
nah had seen him leave the house witha 
satchel, but he had not spoken to her, or lef 
any message for his wife. 

So Emma went back to bed, and after cry- 
ing till she could cry no more, fell asleep 
and for a time forgot her troubles. 

And thus the New Year’s Day closed with 
storms without and within the old farm- 
house. 

As the days went slowly by and John did 
not return, Emma began to realize that he 
had meant what he said about leaving her; 
that she must live alone, without a husband’s 
love and protection. One night she lay 
awake many hours and looked the situation 
fairly in the face. She felt sure John was 


safe—he was not one to commit any desper- 
ate act—and she had only herself to con- 


sider. 

“TI see now how wrong I was,” she 
thought, as the gray dawn of the cold Jan- 
‘wary morning came stealing into her room. 
**T only wonder he stayed as long as he did. 
How strange that I never saw how wicked it 
was to act so! But my wretched nerves 
were to blame for it all. Well, I’ve made 
up my mind to one thing.”’ 

What that one thing was, her course 
during the next few months showed very 
plainly. 

She sent for her mother, and after telling 
her the whole story frankly, asked her to 
make her home at the farm for the present, 
to which the indulgent woman consented 
without a murmur. Then Emma went to 
work. She took the affairs of the farm into 
her own hands, hired the men, overlooked 
the work, made bargains with the produce 
dealers and market-men, took in cattle to 
pasture on the great meadows, and devel- 
oped such an extraordinary talent for busi- 
ness, that her mother was continually lost 
in astonishment and wonder. 

There was no talk of nerves now. Emma 
had no time to think of them. She worked 
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in the garden among the vegetables until 
she became as brown as a nut, and stronger 
and more robust than she had ever been 
before. She took entire charge of the dairy, 
and derived a considerable income from her 
butter and cheese; and never did hens lay as 
did Emma’s. The neighbors said it was 
wonderful, and predicted that she would 
make a fortune by her fowls. And every- 
thing was conducted on principles of the 
most rigid economy, for Emma wished to 
carry out John’s precepts as well as she 
could, and do just as she imagined he would 
have done. Not a dollar did she go into 
debt, and the interest on the mortgage was 
promptly paid when due. 

And thus nearly two years went by, and 
it was again the end of the old year. 

Emma sat up to see the New Year in, and 
her thoughts were very sad ones. She had 
been longing and hoping each day that 
passed to see Joho return, and now that two 
years had gone by, and he still made no sign 
of repentance or forgiveness, a terrible fear 
took possession of her mind that he was 
dead. But she tried to put this aside, call- 
ing it one of her old nervous fancies; yet she 
would have given ten years of her life to see 
him walk into the farm-house this New 
Year’s Eve. 

‘*T am not like the girl he married,’’ she 
murmured to herself. ‘‘I am stronger in 
mind, heart and body, and I never think of 
my nerves.” 

She went to the window and looked out. 
It was just such a dark, stormy night as that 
on which she had watched for John two 
years before. But how different were her 
feelings now! 

“If he would only come back,” she 
thought, ‘‘ we could begin the New Year 
together, and I know I am strong enough 
now to keep my good resolutions. He should 
never have cause for complaint again. It 
makes my heart ache to remember that he 
said he had never known a week’s happi- 
ness in his married life.” 

When the clock struck twelve, Emma gave 
up her lonely watch, and, wearied out, fell 
asleep. And her dreams were pleasant ones, 
for she dreamed of John, and saw him com- 
ing home through the storm to forgive and 
love her again. 

It was still snowing when Emma awoke 
the next morning. She dressed and went 
down-stairs, where Hannah already had a 
brisk fire and a singing kettle. 
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“1 mean to celebrate New Year’s Day by 
getting up a real nice breakfast,” said 
Emma. Hannah, run down cellarand get 
some eggs—half a dozen will do.” 

The girl ran down the stairs, and Emma 
bent over the pan of milk she was skimming. 

She did not hear the kitchen door open, 
did not know any one had entered, until she 
felt a rush of cold air, and turning to see the 
cauee, she saw close beside her—John! 

* Emma, can you ever forgive me?”’ he 
said, with a lock of pain and entreaty in his 
dark eyes, but making no movement to put 
hie arms about her. ‘‘I have come all the 
way from California to ask your pardon.” 

* John!” she cried, and with a great sob 
of joy she threw her arms about his neck. 
unmindful of his great, rough coat covered 
thickly with snow. ‘* Forgive you!” she 
said, kissing his cheek again and again. ‘‘O 
John! it is you who must forgive me! ”’ 

** Long ago I saw how wrong I had been, 
Emma, and it was hard for me to stay away, 
but 1 did not know how you would receive 
me. Still, 1 thought if 1 could get here on 
New Year’s Day— O Emma, 1 have made 
so many good resolutions! ” 
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** And so have I,” said Emma. ‘ We will 
bury all the faults of the past with the old 
year, and begin the New Year together. 
And, John, | know you will never again find 
fault with my nerves, because—I haven’t 
any.”’ 


When Emma looked around for Hannah 
fifteen minutes later, she found ber seated 
at the bettom of the cellar stairs dozing over 
the six eggs she held in her lap. For once 
the girl had not shown her usual dullness. 
She had been quick-witted enough to know 
that her presence was not desired in the 
kitchen by the re-united couple. 

John and Emma Chester had learned 
through sorrow and bitterness a lesson they 
never forgot. The New Year’s Day which 
saw them re-uvited was the happiest of their 
lives, and as they opened the year, so they 
closed it, with love and forbearance on both 
sides. The good resolutions which each 
had made did not prove valueless, and each 
New Year which came around saw the dove 
of peace and love nestling beneath the roof 
of the old Chester farm-house. 


THE ASTHETIC OWL. 


HE owl sits perched on the hemlock tree 
As wide awake as an owl can be, 
' The sky is clear and the air is still, 
And he hoots to the night as long as he will. 
Oh! the light of the sun is no light for him, 
Give him the moon and the starlight dim, 
For all the hours of the garnish day 
Deep in the thicket he blinks away. 


‘To-wit! to-whoo! there’s another shout, 
From the midst of the forest the cry breaks out;. 
It comes from the heart of the doddered oak 
And he knows full well the voice that spoke. 
"Tis the signal shout that his mate has mude. 

: Away! it is time for their nightly raid. . 


Softly and slow through the gloom they go, 
Winging their way over field and wood, 

While their eyeballs stare with a ficndish glare 
At the thought of blood. 


‘Woe to the mouse that is out of his hole, 
—Hartford Courant. 


One squeak and the victim is swallowed whole, 
And struggling and raw in that ravenous maw 
He lies by the side of the delving mole 


The little songsters are all at rest 

In leafy covert or cosey nest, 

Not a thought of care or dream of fear, 
Though their deadly foe is hovering near, 
One blow and the sharp beak drips with gore 
And the hapless minstrel sings no more, 


Savage of heart with a show of sense, 

Made up of feathers and sheer pretense, 
Light-hating creature, moping and dull, 

Mere glimmerings of thought in his muddy scull; 
What title has he to widsom’s crest? 

Out on the ow!! he’s a fraud at best. 


But when at last he has met his fate; 

Like many a spoiler men call great, 

Aloft and mounted his praise is heard, 

And esthetes say: “ What a lovely bird!” 


OUR YOUNG FOLKS’ 


STOR Y-TELLER. 


HOW JACK FROST PROVED HIMSELF A GOOD FAIRY. 


BY LOUISE DUPEE. 


T was growing towards night, and the 
sunbeams ran down the village street, 
taking a good-by peep into all the windows, 
and laughed in the face of a little girl who 
was looking wistfully out into the snow. It 
was an old, old house where she lived, the 
very first one built in the town. Patches of 
moss grew on its gambrel roof, a great brass 
knocker shone on its front door, and its walls 
looked gray and weather-worn; but for all 
that, it had a certain air of dignity and pride, 
and faced an upstart French-roofed man- 
sion, that was all shining with new paint, 
with looks of solemn contempt. ‘‘ Ah! you 
may look very fine, with your gildings and 
your great staring bay-windows, but you 
never will see from them what I have seen 
from mine,’ one might imagine it was 
thinking. ‘‘ Why, I have dreamed more 
wonderfnl things than you can ever learn! 
I am worth more than a dozen of yeu yet, 
and the people I shelter, though they may 
be poor now, are a great deal grander than 
yours. My day is not yet over. I know a 
secret that I cannot tell.” And it would 
look very mysterious and knowing, as it 
stood there in the clear, wintry atmosphere. 
The little girl that I left in the window 
with the sunbeams looked as if she were 
trying and longing to find outasecret. Her 
eyes were full of wishes, and her forehead 
was seamed with plans, as she made her 
nice little Grecian nose a pug, pressing it 
against the pane. 

“Tet,” said her mother (her name was 
Marietta, bat everybody called her Tet), 
“if you’re guving to the fair to-night, it’s 
high time that you were getting ready. 
Laura will not like to wait for you, you 
know.” 

** Indeed, I shall not. You’re always late, 
Tet,” said Laura, who was crimping her 
hair, and not being very successful in that 
important business, was rather cross. Crimp- 
ing one’s hair by a kerosene lamp is not im- 
proving to one’s temper. 

‘* Dear me! 1 don’t want to go to the fair, 
after all,” said Tet, looking sympathetically 


at the golden downfall on one side of her 
sister’s head. 

“Don’t want to go!” exclaimed Laura. 
‘* Well, was there ever such a girl? Why, 
you’ve kept me awake nights talking about 
it these two weeks, besides sleeping with 
your hair done up on pins, so it would look 
as nice as Bessie Dean’s. After that I 
would go anyway. Ican’t imagine what has 
changed your mind so.” 

“I thought you were delighted to go,” 
said Mrs. Howard, looking up with surprise. 
‘I would go, by all means, you so seldom 
have an opportunity to see anything, or have 
a good time, poor child! Then you will be 
obliged to stay in the house alone, if you 
do not go, for Chlo is going to assist at the 
refreshment table, and if Cousin Kate’s 
baby isn’t very sick, I shall go in myself for 
a while, though I’m very tired.” 

““] know you are tired, mamma,”’ said 
Tet; “‘and I am glad that the darkness is 
coming to stop your needle. I can’t wait to 
be old enough to work myself, I’m so tired 
of seeing you embroider; and Laura’s too 
pretty to wear grandma’s old dresses. I’m 
the working one; you’re too delicate and 
lady-like, and Laura’s too pretty—and then, 
she wouldn’t like it. Who knows but some- 
thing will happen very soon, though, to 
make us so well off that not any one of us 
will ever be obliged to do anything any 
more? I’m thinking about these things, 
mamma dear, and that’s why I do not want 
to go to the fair.” 

Mrs. Howard smiled, but when the smile 
faded she looked very sad. 

** You think too much about these things, 
Tet, my darling. When you are older it 
will be time enough for that. It can’t make 
ahy difference, you know. Go and havea 
good time. There is no reason why you 
shouldn’t. Anyway, we have got a house to 
shelter us, and it isn’t the worst thing in the 
world to be obliged to live on porridge.” 
And she tried to laugh, for the suke of that 
anxious little face looking into hers. 

Laura laughed outright. 
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«‘ What a little simpleton you are, Tet!” 
said she. ‘* What good do you think it’s 
going to do anybody for you to think about 
‘these things,’ as you say? I know what 
ails her, mamma; she spent the forenoon in 
the kitchen with Chlo, and they’ve been 
having it over about grandpa’s lost money. 
She came near setting the house on fire once 
before, while engaged in that undertaking.” 

Laura! how can you say that?” said 
Tet, earnestly. ‘‘I only just blackened the 
paper with the candle, just the least bit in 
the world. I do believe that money is in the 
house, though, and so does Chlo.”’ 

“« Well, if it is, my dear,” said Mrs. How- 
ard, ‘“‘it is where we shall never find it. 
Why, the house was turned upside down in 
in search of it before you were born, years 
and years; the floors taken up, partitions 
pulled away, even the stone pavement of the 
cellar looked under; and if that was all in 
vain, how do you imagine that you are going 
to find it by peering into dark closets and 
searching under the beams in the attic? 
Chio ought not to tell you about it atall. I 
used to dream about it every night myself.” 

* But Chlo says that grandpa wasn’t in 
his right mind, and he might have hidden it 
in a very queer place. Anyway, I think it’s 
a shame for you to be earning just enough 
bread for us all, when all that money is 
doing nobody any good. Chilo says she 
sha’n’t go away till you send her, ’cause 
she’d rather starve and work for us for love, 
than for other folks for money.” 

“Poor Chlo! she ought not to be here, 
for although she’s an old woman, she’s a 
splendid cook still; and Mrs. Farnum would 
be glad to give her four dollars a week. 
Was there ever such a faithful soul ae she 
is?’ said Mrs. Howard. 

‘“‘ Are you going or not, Tet? Iam quite 
teady now,” said Laura, taking a last look 
at her crimps in the glass. ; 

“ No,’’jsaid Tet. don’t feel a bit like 
going; my head aches.” 

“I think you will feel better to go, Tet. 
But you can remain at home if you wish,” 
said her mother; ‘‘only you must promise 
me not to take the lamp out of this room.” 

Tet promised, but with a sinking heart. 
She wanted to look once more for the money 
that was lost twenty-five years ago, when 
everybody was away. Her head did ache, 


she had thought so much. She saw her — 


mother and Laura disappear up the dim 
Sireet;"then, after a while, Chlo went out, 
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the light of a lantern shining oddly into her 
black face to distinguish it from the shadows. 
The lamp on the table was very dim; there 
were stars without, but no moon, and it was 
so cold that the breath of Jack Frost was 
beginning to show in all sorts of beautiful 
shapes on the pane. Tet sat down in the 
wide window-seat, and tried to think of 
some place where nobody had ever looked 
for that money. Chlo said that she believed 
it weuld be found some day, she had such 
queer dreams, and no one was ever insane 
enough not to believe in Chlo’s dreams. If 
she dreamed of potted pigeons, a neighbor 
was sure to send some in the next day; if 
she dreamed she saw the minister in a new 
hat, he straightway appeared in a new 
beaver just out of the store; if she dreamed 
of company to dinner, the family went with- 
out their breakfast so as to be sure and have 
something to set before country aunts and 
cousins, who always dropped in when they 
came to town, to ask Mary—that was Mrs. 
Howard—*“ how she was going to get along 
through the winter,” and thcy always hap- 
pened to come about dinner time. 

‘*Chlo has dreamed about the money, and 
it’s sure to be found, in spite of what mainama 
says; and it’s high time it was found,” said 
Tet to herself. ‘I peeped into the coal-bin 
to-day, and there’s, oh! such a little bit left. 
Mamma has a pain in her side all the time, 
and the doctor says it hurts her health 
dreadfully to sew so much. The prettier 
Laura grows the more ribbon she wants, 
and poor Chlo goes without her supper some- 
times so that there will be more for me. 
Grandpa had enough gold to make us rich, 
everybody says, and all he left papa was this 
old house. Oh, what shall I do? I wish 
fairies were true, and not all make-believe, 
as Laura says. Perhaps they’d help me.” 

A bright star winked in her face, as if it 
knew a good deal if it could only tell, and a 
little mouse began to nibble and run in the 
inside of the wall. 

“Ob, if I only were you, mouse,’ said 
she, ‘*1 surely could find it. I’ve no doubt 
but you’ve tried to steal that gold before 
now, but found it too hard for your sharp 
little teeth.” 

Then, after a while, things began to look 
rather dim, and she felt drowsy. It was as- 
tonishing to see how large the frost leaves 
were beginning to look. The pane itself 
seemed to widen and stretch until it was as 
large as three panes put together. The tiny 
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frost blossoms grew into great silver lilies; 
a wee bit of a frost house grew into a castle 
_ with towers, and there on the steps stood a 
queer little man, with puffy red cheeks and 
a beard made of icicles. He had a funny 
peaked cap on his head, bedecked with 
plumes that looked like frost; he wore a 
funny little cloak, fringed with glittering 
beads of ice, and held something in his hand 
which looked exactly like a fairy’s wand, as 
one sees them in pictures. Tet felt a little 
bit fiightened, though he looked at her 
pleasantly enough out of his sharp twinkling 
eyes. 

** Good-evening, sir,’ said she, with trem- 
ulous politeness. 

** Good-evening, miss,” said he, lifting 
his peaked cap with such a droll air, and 
speaking in such a queer, shrill, tinkling 
voice. The words dropped from his lips as 
if they had been so many crystals of ice. 

As Tet regarded him a sudden suspicion 
flashed through her mind. 

** Are you Mr. Jack Frost? ’’ she inquired, 
forgetting to be shy in her eagerness. 

“Jack Frost, at your service,” he said, 
smiling, and bowing very low. 

**Then you are a fairy, perhaps?” said 
Tet, with chattering teeth, for it was very, 
very cold in his presence. 

He waved his wand merrily, but did not 


** Oh, if you would only tell me something 
—something that I wish to know more than 
I can tell!” she began excitedly, thinking, 
if she had indeed found a fairy, it would be 
well to seize upon him before he vanished, 

“I know what it is,” tinkled Jack Frost, 
and that’s what I came totell you. There 
is nothing that I cannot find, not a chink 
that I cannot peep through. Look where I 
strike, and you will see gold.” 

And down his wand went through the 
window-seat, making a wide hole, Tet’s 
bright eyes following, and there on the floor 
directly under, scattered from a great leath- 

ern bag, were heaps of glittering coin. 

‘There,’ said he, ‘‘don’t think that I 
bear you any ill will because I pinch your 
nose and make your fingers tingle, after this. 
I’m always ready to do a good turn, though 
I haven’t a very good reputation.” 

Tet screamed with delight, and was about 
to reach through the hole for her precious 
store. But she only gave her hand a hard 
thump on the seat, and arose in perfect be- 
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wilderment. The great lilies were tiny 
frost blossoms again; the panes had grown 
as small as ever, and the splendid castle 
with towers was only a wee bit of penciling 
in frost that looked like a house, and she 
was so cold that she shivered. Just at this 
moment Chlo bustled into the room. Mrs, 
Howard, being anxious about Tet, had sent 
her home to keep her company. 

** Lor’ bless you, chile! what’s de mat- 
ter?” said Chlo, observing the child’s ex- 
cited face. 

““O Chilo! Chlo! I know where the money 
is now. Jack Frost told me.” And Tet 
tried to tell her story with what breath she 
had left. 

you’ve been dreaming, chile,”’ said 
Chilo. ‘‘I ’clare, I s’pected you had gone 
crazy fust, and it gave me a powerful scare, 
There’s a heap 0’ sense in dreams, though, 
and as long as the money is s’posed to be 
somewhar, and your ma’d never know it 
*less we had de mind to tell her, I’ll just get 
a hammer and lif’ dis yere window-seat—de 
seat ob it, anyway. De board is loose, and 
*twill come up as easy as noffin’.”’ 

“Dol” said Tet, clapping her hands, 
sure ’tis there—I saw it myself.” 

Don’t be too sure,’ said Chilo, setting 
herself to work with great energy. 

At last the board was up, and holding the 
lamp over the dusty aperture it left, the 
sparkle of gold from one corner met her as- 
tonished eyes. There was a great leathern 
bag, gnawed so by hungry rats that the coins 
were spilling out. 

“De Lord be praised!” said Chlo, de- 
voutly. ‘“‘I reckon yer ma’ll b’leeve in 
dreams herself now. Many’s de time she’s 
laughed at poor old Chilo, and said ‘ don’t be 
superstitious.’ ” 

As for Tet, she was too thankful, 1oo much 
excited for words; but seizing a shawl, she 
threw it over her shoulders and ran bare- 
headed down the street, and into the vestry, 
where her mother was presiding over one of 
the fair tables. Regardless of the crowd of 
astonished people, she rushed wildly up to 
her mother. 

‘‘O mamma! mamma! come right home,” 
she said; ‘‘ something so beautiful has bap- 
pened! We’ve found grandpa’s money.”’ 

Mrs. Howard did not believe it at first; 
she was afraid that Tet had grown crazy 
thinking about that money so much; but ” 
when she got home she found that it was 
indeed true. There was the gold in a shim 
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ing heap in the middle of the floor, and 
Chlo singing Methodist hymns over it. 

Then they all wept together for very joy, 
and Tet was praised and blessed to her 
heart’s content. Still, she insisted upon it 
that she wasn’t dreaming, and that Jack 

_ Frost had told her where to find it. He 
deserved all the praise. 

‘Well, he has proved himself to be a good 
fairy for once,’’ said her mother, laughing. 
‘*T shall bear his pinches with more patience 
after this.’’ 


Then Tet told her mother what he said 
about his having a bad reputation. 

‘*¢ Tt doesn’t seem true,’’ said Laura, jing- 
ling a bright gold piece, to be sure that it 
was solid. “It seems like a story. I’m 
afraid we’re all dreaming.” 

So I suppose you think, children, but it 
is true, nevertheless; and I could tell you 
where an old lady lives who was a member 
of the family in that old house. Perhaps 
she is Tet herself, perhaps not. 


A NARROW ESCAPE. 


BY L. M. BRANCH. 


HERE was a sound of saw and hammer 
all one afternoon in the upper back 
room of the Locke mansion, and when in 
the evening Gus brought into the sitting- 
room a box-irap, every one knew what the 
sound meant, and no one was more pleased 
than little Harry when his brother said he 
might have it. 

“T’ll go right off and set it in the store- 
room,”’ he said, ‘“‘ for I know a rat lives in 
there somewhere, ’cause I saw him the other 
day when I went after my skates. I saw 
him just as plain as day; he ran right in 
behind that big box, and I know I can catch 
him.” 

So Harry seized the trap, and was about 
to go into the store-room ‘‘to set it,” when 
he suddenly remembered that he must have 
something to bait it with; and again he was 
detained by Gus for a few moments, who 
explained to him the manner in which the 
bait should be placed on ‘‘the spindle,” as 
he called it. 

Harry was impatient while his brother 
was explaining it all,and the moment he 
had finished, he ran down into the kitchen, 
and persuaded Betty, the cook, to toast him 
some cheese. Then, taking the trap, he 
hastened to the store-room and placed it 

_ Rear the end of a box, “just in the right 
place,”’ he said, “‘ for the rat was sure to 
come out that way.” 

After the trap was all ready to spring, 
Harry waited a few minutes, intently watch- 
ing it, and hid himself behind a barrel, wish- 

* ing, hoping, and almost believing that the 


rat, attracted by the odor of the toasted 
cheese, would come out, and before he knew 
it, find himself imprisoned within the relent- 
less walls of a dungeon. But you know 
that sometimes you may watch and watch, 
and the very thing you want to happen, and 
expect to happen, and know must happen, 
will not happen at all while you are watch- 
ing. So although Harry kept as still as any 
mouse, with the door so nearly closed that 
there was only a little streak of light start- 
ing in toward the trap, and though he even 
held his breath for fear of frightening the 
rat if he should come, and though he stood 
so still that one of his feet “‘ got to sleep,’” 
and it seemed as if he had been in there 
almost as long as Rip Van Winkle slept. 
upon the mountains, yet no rat came. 

Harry presently went back to the nursery 
and began to play with his ball, when his 


‘mamma came in and told him that she and 


papa were going out to a concert, and she 
hoped he would be a good boy while they 
were gone and mind the nurse. Harry said 
he would, and in his own mind determined 
to go to the store-room again to watch that 
trap, thinking he might even stay there till 
mamma came back, and so be wide awake 
on her return, and perhaps have a captive 
rat to exhibit to her. 

As soon as they had gone, he went to his 
post and very carefully and noiselessly sat 


. down upon a stool hehind a barrel, where he 


could see, but not be seen by, the rat, should 
one venture out. Soon the nurse, finding 
that Harry was very quiet, and knowing 
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that no harm could befall him there, lay 
down upon the lounge and dropped asleep. 
It was nine o’clock, a full hour after Harry’s 
usual bedtime, and he began to feel sleepy 
himself; but he did want to see if anything 
happened, and he did want to sit up till his 
mamma’s return. But you know that a 
sleepy little boy is a very, very sleepy little 
boy, and it is no wonder that after a while, 
tired of watching and waiting, Harry was at 
last keeping the nurse company in dream- 
land, totally unaware of the presence of a 
little, long-tailed, black-eyed animal that now 
and then ran close to his feet, clambered 
upon the trap, smelt of its sides, and at last 
peeped wistfully through its open door. 

All at once, suddenly, there was a sharp 
click, a noise of something falling, a few 
squeals and scratches inside the trap, and 
the half-frightened, comical cry of an awe- 
struck little boy. Then the store-room door 
flew open, and up jumped the sleepy, amazed 
nurse, as Harry bounded toward her, wide 
awake with excitement, clapping his hands 
for joy, and exclaiming:— 

“T’ve caught him! I’ve caught him! 
I've caught a rat!” 

The nurse said there was indeed some- 
thing in the trap, for it was sprung, and she 
could hear a running around inside. It was 
‘not long before Harry’s mamma came, and 
he related to her his thrilling story of the 
capture of a rat, and insisted that the trap 
should be straightway opened. 

But it was decided, after much argument 
and persuasion, that the animal, whatever 
it was, should be kept imprisoned till morn- 
ing, when it should be let out in the pres- 
ence of the family and the “‘ black and tan.” 
So Gus put a flat-iron on the top of the trap 
to keep it closed tight, and it wasn’t long 
before there was a little boy fast asleep in 
his bed. 

Morning came, though when Harry awoke 
it was pretty late, and the family were all 
up and at breakfast, when barefooted, and 
in his red night-gown, he came bounding 
into the dining-room and demanded that his 
trap should be opened. 

Then there was a convocation of the fam- 
ily in the nursery; the doors were closed; 

“the trap was brought in; Zip, the dog, was 
» held near it by Gus, who was to let him go 


when the rat appeared; the nurse stood in 
chair to be out of the way of danger, bare- 
footed Harry clung to his mamma for the 
same reason, I fear, and then papa slowly 
lifted the trap-door. Out there leaped, not 
a rat, but a little, sleek, fat, nimble, swift- 
footed mouse, that ran right across Harry’s 
bare foot, and made him jump like a jump- 
ing-jack. Then it darted under the very 
chair in which nurse was standing, making 
her scream with fright, while Zip rushed 
barking after, intent on seizing his prey. 
There was a great noise for a few minutes, 
but it suddenly ceased, a look of surprise 
overspread the intelligent face of Zip, there 
was a search for the mouse, but nowhere 
could it be found; and it was at last decided 
that it must have escaped under the base- 
board, which was found to have shrunk in 
one place sufficiently, Harry thought, to 
admit of its slipping under it. 

So the hunt was abandoned, and it was 
not long before Harry had nearly ceased to 
feel any regret on account of it. After a 
while his papa called him into the library 
and asked him if he did not want to go to 
the aquarium, and see all the wonderful 
fishes there. Of course he did, and soon 
they were riding along in the horse-car, 
Harry thinking of what he was going to see, 
and papa reading the morning paper. Sud- 
denly Harry slipped down off his seat, and 
pulling off his cap, exclaimed in great ex- 
citement:— 

*¢ Oh, there’s something in my cap! a live 
thing!” 

His father seized it, and as he gave it a 
vigorous shake, sure enough, out dropped 
the very mouse Harry had caught in his 
trap! It ran across the car toward three 
ladies sitting there, and suddenly disap- 
peared under the straw. There were three 
screams, a quick ring of the bell, three 
frightened women rushing from the car, 
three five-cent pieces lost to the conductor, 
a convulsed papa in the car, an excited boy, 
and a mouse hid away behind a basket under 
the seat! 

How the mouse got into Harry’s cap was 
never known exactly, unless it ran in there 
when it was lying on the nursery floor 
But that is where it was. Z 
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CLEANING TEETH. 


‘The majority of those who clean their teeth do 
so upon getting out of bed in the morning and 
going to bed at night. Personal convenience 
and comfort have appointed these times, but it 
is better to cleanse them after every meal. The 
leaving of remnants of food between the teeth is 
what greatly helps to make work for the dentist. 
If the little cavities and spaces between the teeth 
are filled with food, the teeth will decay through 
the fermenting of the little remnants. Says a 
writer on this topic :— 

We have now in mind an old gentleman under 
whom we worked as second hand in the weave 
shop twenty-one years ago, who cleaned his teeth 
invariably after he left his morning, noon, and 
evening meal, with a reasonably stiff tooth- 
brush and the hardest old white castile soap he 
could purchase at the druggist’s. 

Five cents’ worth of soap, which would amount 
to about a third of an ounce, for such soap is 
really valuable, would last him three months. 

His soap and brush were always kept in an 
inner vest pocket rolled up in clean, white 
flannel, which was as carefully washed every 
week or changed every week as the week came 
to its end. 

This man at that time was fifty-five years of 
age and is still living, and his teeth two years 
ago, when we last saw him, would positively 
shame those of any woman we ever saw. 

He is now upwards of seventy; never knew 
what the toothache was, never had a dentist look 
in his mouth, except to admire the teeth. 

Unconsciously he had been following the most 


“common-sense practice possible, avoiding chemi- 


cal action and attaining what not one in twenty 


‘thousand Americans do attain—sound teeth. 


BLEEDING FROM THE NosE:—This occurs 
frequently in childhood, and is seldom trouble- 
some except in some cases where it comes on 
during the progress of some disease. When it 
eccurs in advanced life it often gives rise to much 
anxiety. 

TREATMENT.—Raise one or both of the arms 
above the head and hold them in that position 
for some time; if this plan fails, apply cold water 
to the back of the neck, and down the back if 
thonght best, or cold water or ice may be applied 
directly over the forehead and nose. If the 
above simple means all fail, swab the nostrils 
with muriated tincture of iron one ounce, water 
four ounces, mixed; or use alum and water if 
the tincture of iron cannot be had easily. If 
there be a tendency to apoplexy, or if the patient 
has heart disease, the bleeding may prove to be 
& benefit if not too profuse. 


HOME TOPICS. 


SLEEPLESSNESS.—The best remedy for sleep- 
lessness is to wet half a towel, apply it to the 
back of the neck, pressing it up towards the base 
of the brain, and fasten the dry half of the towel 
over, se as to prevent too rapid exhalation. 
The effect is prompt and pleasant, cooling the 
brain, and bringing on a sweet slumber. Warm 
water is better than cold. To all suffering 
from overwork, excitement, or anxiety, this 
remedy will prove a boon. 


Cuicken Soup.—Take a chicken weighing 
about three pounds. Cut in quarters and place 
in a porcelain pot. Add two quarts of water and 
let it boil one hour. Then have a frying pan 
ready with a lump of butter, and remove the 
chicken to if, and have some boiled rice ready, 
cooked in another saucepan—about one cupful 
of boiled rice—as boiling the rice with the 
chicken improves the flavor of the soup. Add 
about one tablespoonful of chopped parsley, one 
onion, and a small carrot, in very thin slices; 
boil the giblets separately, and when the chicken 
is a rich brown remove it to make a gravy by 
adding a half cup of water, one tablespoonful of 
flour, and the giblets chopped fine. Serve the 
gravy separately. 


AppLE SHAPE.—Boil a pound of sugar with 
half a pint of water, and skim. Add one pound 
of pared and quartered apples and boil tender 
and clear. Add the juice of two lemons and the 
grated rind of one. Pass it through a sieve, 
together with half a box of gelatine, dissolved in 
a little cold water. Separate four eggs, and beat 
the white to a stiff froth. Mix them with the 
apple, and cool in a mould. The yolks of the 
eggs make the sauce, with a quart of milk, 
sugar, and flavoring, and boiled thick till creamy. 

CrEeAM PurFs.—Boil one tumbler of water 
and a quarter of pound of butter together. 
While boiling stir in a tumbler and a half of 
sifted flour, all at once. It is sufficiently cooked 
by the time it is mixed. When cool, stir in one 
at a time five unbeaten eggs. Drop on greased 
tins or gem pans, and bake fifteen to twenty 
minutes. For the cream use two eggs, half a cup 
of sugar, half a cup of sifted flour, half a pint of 
milk, and butter the size of an egg. Boil till 
thick, and flavor with one teaspoonful of vanilla. 
Cut the puffs round, in halves; fill the lower 
part with cream, lay the upper halves on, and 
sprinkle with powered sugar. 


APPLE JACK.—Make the same as apple pie, 
leaving out the sugar and spice; when done take: 
the upper crust from the under one, spreading 
half the apples on the inside of each crust; sprinkle 
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handful of sugar and put small pieces of but- 
ter on the apple, and lay the upper crust, apple 
side up, on the under one. Eat while warm, as 
it is not good when cold. 


OMELETTE SOUFFLE.—Break six eggs separ- 
ately; beat the yolks of four, one teaspoonful of 
flour, three tablespoonfuls powdered sugar, a 
pinch of salt, and flavoring together; beat the 
whites till stiff; mix all lightly; pour into a 
buttered dish and place inahotoven. It is done 
when risen and lightly brown. Roll out ona hot 
dish, sprinkle with powdered sugar and serve. 


Purr BALLs.—Put one gill of water and one 
ounce of butter on to boil; when boiling, add one 
gill of flour, stir until you have a smooth dough, 
take from the fire, and when cool add one un- 
beaten egg. When this is well beaten in add 
another, and beat continuously for five minutes. 
Drop this mixture in tiny little balls on greased 
baking tins; bake in a quick oven for fifteen 
minutes. 


Cream CakkEs.—One cup of sugar, one-half 
_cup of butter, three fourths cup of milk, two 
eggs, beaten separately, one and a half cupfuls of 
flour, one and a quarter teaspoonfuls of baking 
powder. Bake in three layers. Cream for fill- 
ing: One-half pint of milk, one teaspoonful of 
corn-starch, one egg, one teaspoonful of vanilla, 
sweeten to taste. Heat milk to scalding, in 
which cook the cornstarch stirred smooth in a 
little cold milk, add the eggs last, flavor and 
‘spread when cold. 


Vireria Corn-BREAD.—Break in a crock 
three eggs, beat, add a pint or more of milk, a 
dheaping teaspoonful of yeast-powder, salt to 
taste, and sift in enough corn-meal to make a 
batter like nut cake. Have a biscuit pan warm- 

_ ing with a generous tablespoonfal of lard. Pour 
in the batter and the grease will work throngh 
in baking. A cupful of cracklins in season may 
be substituted for the lard. 


Bakrep CAULIFLOWER.—After being washed 
in cold, salted water the cauliflower can be put 
over the fire in salted, boiling water, boiled only 
until tender, without being broken, and then 
transferred to a baking-dish, covered with cream 
sance, dusted over with bread or cracker-crumbs 
‘and dotted with butter; season the crumbs with 
salt and pepper and then brown the surface in 
the oven. The cauliflower can be prepared to 
‘the point of browning in the oven at any con- 
venient time and finished just before serving. 
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Cocoanut SPonGE.—Thicken one pint of 
rich sweet milk in which is dissolved one small 
cupful of powdered white sugar with four tabie- 
spoonfuls of corn starch; cook it thoroughly in a 
vessel set into boiling water; when cooked and 
boiling hot, beat this into the whites of three 
eggs beaten very stiff; after standing about five 
minutes add one cupful of grated cocoanut; stir 
it well, then turn it into a mould, or into small 
glasses, and serve very cold, with grated cocoa- 
nut sprinkled on the top of each. 


STEAMED CRANBERRY PuppING.—Cream one 
half cup of butter, add slowly one cup of sugar, 
then add three eggs, well beaten. Mix two tea- 
spoonfuls of baking powder with three and a 
half cups of flour; add this to the first mixture 
alternately with one-half cup of milk; then add 
two cups of cranberries and steam two hours. 
Serve with medium cream, sweetened to taste, 
and flavored with grated nutmeg. Pastry flour 
should be used in everything in which yeast is 
not used. Measure the baking powder slightly 
rounding; and sift the powder and flour together. 
Any juicy fruit could be used instead of cran- 
berries. This is an excellent pudding, and can- 
not fail to give the best satisfaction. 


Rick Murrins. —Scald one pint of milk and 
pour into a bow! with one tablespoonful of sugar, 
one heaping tablespoonful of butter, and one tea- 
spoonful of salt; when lukewarm add one quarter 
of a yeast cake dissolved in one quarter of a cup 
of lukewarm warm water; then beat in one quart 
of flour, one scant cup of well-cooked rice, and, 
lastly, the well-beaten whites of two eggs; let 
this rise several hours, or over night; fill muffin 
tins, and bake about thirty minutes in a hot 
oven. To scald the milk put in a double boiler 
over hot water; milk heated in this way will 
never boil over or burn; when sufficiently hota 
thin scum will form over the top and tiny bub- 
bles appear round theedges. Use either steamed 
or boiled rice; if boiled, cook in salted water. If 
these little cakes are to be served at breakfast, 
do not stir down the second time; simply take 
the batter out with a spoon and put in the tins, 
letting them rise a few minutes, and then baking, 
These are very good when baked on a griddle; 
to do this put muffin rings on a buttered griddle, 
not too hot, and cook on one side until nicely 
browned, and then on the other. If the griddle 
is too hot the muffins will be raw inside, About 
fifteen minutes will be required to cook them in 
this way. Always use bread flour with yeast, 
and pastry flour with baking powder. These 
rolls or muffins are very delicate, 
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CURIOUS AND OTHER MATTERS. 


THosE TROUBLESOME “ NINES.” 


‘Nines are sohard!’’ said Fred, running in from 
school the other day. ‘‘I miss onthem. Is sup- 
per most ready? I’msohungry. Say, mamma, 
do you think you could help me learn them?” 

‘‘ Yes, my dear; after the supper things are 
cleared away, I will help you, and supper is al- 
most ready. Wash yourself, and set the chairs 
around the table. Are the girls close by ?”’ 

‘* Yes, there they are at the gate.”’ 

And in come Daisy and Nellie, and Ralph, 
too. 

Bright young faces soon surrounded the well- 
spread board, unspoiled appetites enjoyed the 
wholesome meal. 

‘*Mamma’s bread is the best in the world!” 
attests one eager voice, while others chat of the 
day’s doings in school. 

Soon, the meal over, the boys hasten to milk 
the cows and bring in the wood for the fireplace, 
while the girls with deft hands wash and wipe 
the dishes. 

As I get out my mending-basket, I say: — 

“Daisy, we are going to have a blackboard 
lesson to night. Please get the chalk, and write 
‘The Nines’ neatly on the blackboard.”’ 

We have a blackboard—one of the cloth kind 
that rolls up like a map—and it is very useful. 

“Oh, good, good!’’ cried Ralph and Nellie. 
“‘Mamma’s blackboard lessons are always in- 
teresting.’ 

* But I don’t know what she can find to tell 
us about the nines,”’ said Fred. 

“TI mean to tell you some very interesting 
‘things,’’ said I, ‘‘so put on your thinking-caps, 
and be quiet.’’ 

By this time the blackboard looked thus:— 
1x9— 9 

2x9—18 
3x9—27 
4x9—36 
5x9—45 
6x9—54 
1x9—63 
8x9—72 
9x9—81. 
10x9—90. 

“Now, all of you look at the blackboard 
thoroughly, and don’t speak. Perhaps some of 
you will discover something curious. I will give 
you five minutes.” . 

Before they were up, 1 saw Fred had discov- 
ered something and was aching to tell it, so, 
when I gave the signal, he burst out with:— 

“They count right stralght down. Don’t you 
see they And he ruse and showed Ralph, 


pointing to the tens column. See: i, 2, 3, 4, 5, 
6, 7, 8, 91” 

** And,” said Daisy, ‘‘the unit column counts 
backward.” 

**So it does,’’ exclaimed Fred, ‘‘See: 9, 8, 7, 
6, 5, 4, 3, 2, 1,’ running his pointer down the 
line of figures. ‘‘I never noticed that before. 
I believe I sha’n’t miss now. I always know 
2x9—18, and 3x9—are 27, and 5x9—45, and 
10x9—90, and some of the rest. Now, if a fellow 
doesn’t know 4x9, all he has to do is to take 8x9 
is 27, add 1 to the 2, and take 1 from the 7. 
There you have it—36! Why is it? What 
makes it count up and down so?”’ 

“Well, you see, Fred, every time you add 
nine, you add 10-1, which is the same thing. 
You add one ten and subtract one unit.” 

**Oh, yes! So wedo?’’ they chorused. ‘‘ And 
there is another curious fact that will help Fred 
more still. I wish I had known it when I was a 
girl. Don’t you see the tens figure each time is 
one less than the number of times nine ?”’ 

it is! Hurrah!’ said the boys. 

** And, also, here is more help still. Don’t 
you see the units figure plus the tens figure 
makes nine every time ?”’ 

‘Who can’t say the nines now ?” cried Fred. 
**1 and 8 equals 9, 2 and 7 equals 9,3 and 6 
equals 9,4 and 5 equals 9,5 and 4 equals 9, 6 
and 3 equals 9,7 and 2 equals 9. Why didn’t 
we see it all before? I’m going to tell all the 
boys at school in the morning.’’—From the Con- 
tinet. 


Some EarLy ALMANACS.—The first almanacs 
—that is to say, the first histories--were of Ara- 
bian origin, and reflected the local genius of the 
people in a very striking way. They served as 
models in other countries for hundreds of years. 
The oldest known copy of such a work is pre- 
served in the British Museum and dates back to 
the time of Rameses the Great of Egypt, who lived 
1200 years before the birth of Christ. It is 
written on papyrus in red ink, and covers a 
period of six years. The entries relate to reli- 
gious ceremonies, to the fates of children born on 
given days and to the regulation of business en- 
terprises in accordance with planetary influences, 
“Do nothing at all this day,’’ is one of the warn- 
ings. ‘‘1f thou seest anything at all this day it 
will be fortune,” is another entry. ‘“‘ Look not 
at a rat this day,’’ ‘‘Wash not with water this 
day,” and “ Go not out before daylight this day,” 
are some of the additional cautions. This al- 
manac was found in an old tomb and is supposed 


'to have been buried with its Egyptian owner 


when he was converted into a mummy for future 


J 
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explorers to dig up and dissect in the interest of 
science and literature. 
Next after this in point of age among the ex- 
“isting specimens of ancient almanacs are some 
composed in the fourth century. They are 
Roman Church calendars, giving the dates of 
feasts, the names of the saints and other religious 
information. The Baltic nations, who were not 
versed in papyrus-making, had calendars en- 
graved on axe-helves, walking-sticks, and other 
articles of personal use. The days were notched, 
with a broad mark for Sunday, and the saints’ 
days were symbolized in various devices, such as 
a harp for St. David’s, a gridiron for St. Law- 
rence’s, a lover’s knot for St. Valentine’s, and 
soon. The Saxon almanacs are numerous, and 
contain historical as well as ecclesiastical entries. 
It is possible to trace in these curious records all 
the changes of popular belief and taste. They 
were prepared to meet the current demand, and 
sO constitute a systematic story of what took 
place in successive periods, and how knowledge 
increased with the revolving years. We owe to 
them most that we know of the people for whom 
they were made and by whom they were endorsed. 
The almanacs of the Middle Ages were chiefly 
devoted to astrology, alchemy and like subjects. 
It was in their stars, and not in themselves, that 
the people then confided. 


Bie Panes or Giass.—The largest plate 
glass in Philadelphia city jand in the state is in 
the Eleventh street window of Robert J. Thomp- 
son, at the southwest corner of Eleventh and 
Chestnut streets. The size of the plate is 200 by 
100 inches, and it was manufactured at Kokomo, 
Ind. The firm which had the contract for fur- 
nishing the glass first placed its order with a 
Pittsburg company, which was unfortunate 
enough to break two plates of that size in pre- 
paring them for transportation. There are sey- 
eral others which nearly equal this one in size. 
‘There is one 194 by 100 inches, another 104 by 
144, and one which was recently replaced, an in- 
furiated bull having gone through it, is 108 by 98 
inches. The largest plate of glass in the country 
is in stock at Kokomo, and is 200 by 140 inches. 
—Philadelphia Record. 


A Rat Story.—The Rev. Walter Colton, in 
his diary of a voyage to California in a man-of- 
war, entitled ‘‘ Deck and Port,’’ relates the fol- 
lowing rat story: ‘‘I have always felt some 
regard for a rat since my cruise in the Constella- 
tion. We were fitting for sea at Norfolk, and 
taking in water and provisions. A plank was 
resting on the sill of one of the ports, which 
communicated with the wharf. On a bright 
mooulight evening, we discovered two rats on 
the plank, coming into the ship. The foremost 

was leading the other by a straw, one end of 
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which each held in his mouth. We managed to 
capture them both, and found, to our surprise, 
the one led by the other was blind. His faithful 
friend was trying to get him on board, where he 
would have comfortable quarters during a three 
years’ cruise. We felt no disposition to kill 
either, and landed them both on the wharf. 
How many there are in the world to whom the 
fidelity of that rat readeth a lesson!”’ 


An Inca or Raty.—Few people can form an 
idea what is involved in the expression ‘‘ an inch 
of rain.’’ It may aid such to follow this curious 
calculation: An acre is equal to 6,272,640 square 
inches, and an inch deep of water of this area 
will be as many cubic inches, which, at 227 
inches to the gallon, is 22,000 gallons. This im- 
mense quantity of water will weigh 220,000 
pounds, or over 100 tons. 


PENNIES BY THE TON.—Pennies are a burden 
to the sub-treasury in Wall street, for they have 
been accumulating there at a rate which threat- 
ens to fill all the vaults to overflowing. There 
are now thirty-six tones of coined copper stored 
away in the strong rooms of the establishment. 
In March the sub-treasury had on hand $49,000 
worth of pennies. Ever since then more have 
been coming in, and the demand has by no 
means equalled the supply. Now the stock of 
pennies is worth $104,000. Asa bag containing 
$10 in the pieces weighs seven pounds, it is evi- 
dent that the whole lot amounts to 72,800 pounds 
in weight. Through its bulk the accumulation 
amounts to a nuisance, for it takes up room 
needed for other purposes. 

The penny-in-the-slot machines are at the 
bottom of the trouble. Most of the companies 
owning them have their headquarters in New 
York City, and the coins collected from the 
machines are shipped to the New York offices, 
and thence lugged over to the sub-treasury. So 
it happens that New York has become the 
bourne to which all good pennies are likely to 
travel sooner or later. A logical deduction 
would be, of course, that eventually the slot 
machines would end their own usefulness by 
exporting all the pennies from their neighbor- 
hoods, but that has not quite come to pass yet, 
and in the meantime the treasury officials have 
got to dispose of the tons of money they have 
on hand. In anticipation of the demands of the 
holiday trade, preparations have been made for 
heavy shipments of pennies, from this city to 
other ports of the country, and in that way it is 
expected to get rid of a good many tons of them. 

The sub-treasury also has a neat pile of five- 
cent pieces—$65,000 worth altogether. That is, 
however, a slight reduction from the amount on 
hand in March.—New York Times. 
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EDITOR’S DRAWER. 


THINGS PLEASANT AND OTHERWISE. 


THE WEATHER. 
It snows! How the flakes hurry on through the 
air 


As they eddy about and alight everywhere! 
How the urchins applaud as the sledges flit by 
And welcome the gilt of the dull leaden sky. 


It rains! What a mixture! The water and slush 

Flow over the streets with a sickening gush. 

At every crossing you pause and turn pale, 

Then plunge through the slush in the teeth of the 
gale. 

It freezes! Great Scott! Will this thing never 
end? 

What new kind of torture will Jupiter send ? 

You slip and you stagger; supremely you fall,— 

And the girl in the window is watching it all. 

Itthaws! ’Tistoomuch. What a horrible thaw! 

The old pioneer a worse winter ne’er saw. 

You stay in the house, look disgusted and swear, 

Then settle yourself into gloom and despair. 

— Merchant Traveler. 


BALD HEADS POLISHED. 


An INVENTIVE BARBER STARTS A NEw AND 
Funny Business. 


His shop was neatly furnished, and in the rear 
wall is set an ordinary door leading into a small 
teom, about which perpetually lingers a veil of 
mystery. An old gentleman entering the shop 


the other day was ushered into this mysterious 
_ back room by an obsequious attendant. Before 
"the little door closed on the pair 


@ curious cus- 
tomer in the main room, glancing into the smaller 
apartment saw this sign on the far wall: 


BURNISHING, 
25 Cents Extra. 


Presently the door opened and the attendant 
entered followed by a sporty-looking old fellow, 
whom the watcher recognized as a cigar-dealer 
of North Ninth street, popularly known as Doc. 
The hidden man watched the operation of shav- 
ing, and then came the exhibition for which he 
had waited patiently. 

“Will you have your head polished, sir?” 

_ “Of course,” was the reply. 

Taking a contrivance of peculiar construction, 
very much resembling an upturned shallow 
bucket minus the bottom, the operator places it 
Over the old man’s head, and by means of a 
Screw regulated it so as to fit tightly, completely 
covering the thin fringe of hair encircling the 

spot of very generous proportions. Then 


with a pair of diminutive tweezers the skillful 
attendant yanked out by the roots the few super- 
fluous hairs that stood up at intervals like solitary 
trees on a desert. 

The scalp, grown rough from copious perspira- 
tion and dandruff, was then gently sponged with 
alcohol. This was followed by an application of 
glycerine, and over that a composition resem- 
bling varnish was spread with a small soft brush. 

The operator then sat down for a few minutes, 
presumably to give his work a chance to cool. 
Resuming the operation, he rubbed the bald pate 
briskly with a chamois and several soft brushes 
of various sizes until the scalp was radiant, and 
so slippery that should a venturesome fly have 
attempted to gambol thereon he would surely 
have broken his neck. 

The contrivance before mentioned was taken 
off the customer’s head and the finishing touches 
made on the bald corners that had been covered 
up, and the scanty rim of hair and the flowing 
seolian side-whiskers were dyed a brilliant black 
and the operation was completed. The customer 
and attendant left the room and the watcher, 
who was almost convulsed with laughter, fol- 
lewed unseen. Shortly after he engaged Louie 
in a conversation, and the latter said: ‘‘ Well, 
yes, I admit I make a few pennies out of that 
little annex of mine. You see, in the summer 
time, bald heads, becoming rough and dirty, 
afford a well patronized camping ground for flies. 
To avoid these discomforts the victim avails 
himself of any method offering relief. That’s 
natural, isn’t it? Well, my invention answers 
the purpose exactly. The polish lasts for several 
days, keeps the head cool, affords no foothold for 
flies, and is not injurious, as many so-called 
hair-restorers are. One of my customers told 
me that before trying my plan he had used many 
receipts for restoring his hair. On one occasion 
he said, after using a restorer, he put a bright 
newsilver dollar in his pants’ pocket, and, taking 
the coin out several days later, found it as black 
asink. The nitrate of silver had so permeated 
his system that it even discolored the coin in his 
pocket.’’— Philadelphia Record. 


How Do Men Proposr.—“I am a crank,” 
said the club man, “on the subject of proposals. 
I would rather hear a story of how a man asked 
the woman he loved to marry him than to take a 
trip tc Europe. I don’t know why I take so 
strong an interest in this unless it is that I had 
such a hard time to get my wife toaccept me. I 
had proposed to her seven times, and she refused 
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me every time. Finally I went to her in despair 
and said: ‘Well, Mollie, I’ve asked you to 
marry me seven times and you have declined my 
mame. I’m going to ask you once more, and if 
you don’t marry me I shall go ouf West and stay 
there.’ 

** «Well, Jack,’ she said, ‘if you feel that way 
about it, I’1] marry you.’ To this day she can- 
not tell me why she refused me so often, to marry 
me after all. 

**There’s my friend, Congressman X——. 
He was a poor young man, and one day he went 
to a young woman whom he had known for a 
long time. 

- Nell,’ he said, ‘I have been waiting till I 
had enough money to get married. My salary 
was raised yesterday. Will you marry me next 
week ?’ 

Wait until next month,’ she said. 

**No, next week;? and they were married 
next week. 

‘Brown the lawyer, was a careless young 
fellow. The woman whom he loved would not 
marry him. 

***You are the most reckless man in the 
world,’ she said, ‘about money affairs. When 
' you get $5000 in the bank I may marry you if 
you still want me.’ 

‘* He went away and saved $5000. She married 
him, and to-day he is a rich man. He learned 
economy while winning his wife. 

“My friend Col. H—— enlisted at the out- 
break of the war,’’ continued the club man to 
the Chicago Tribune reporter. 

*** Joe,’ he said to the girl he wanted to 
marry, ‘I am going down South to fight. Wil] 
you marry me now, or wait till I come back ?’ 

‘¢¢ Right now, Sam,’ she said, and that after- 
noonfhe marched away. 

‘“*My brother proposed in a cool way. He 
hadn’t been able to make up his mind what he 
was going to do in life, and one day the woman 
who is now his wife said:— 

*** Charley, (they where second cousins) what 
in the world are you going to make out of your- 
self?’ 

*** Just whatever you make out of me,’ he 
aid, ‘you’ve got lots more sense than I have.’ 
: “Has any one here any stories to tell about 
proposals,’ continued the story-teller. ‘‘I don’t 
‘know ofja single case where a man went down 
on his knees. I would like to hear of one. No 
one will tell one, eh? Well, I’m sorry. I like 
to hear about proposals.’’ 


_ A!Born Lawyer.—A lawyer advertised for a 
clerk. The next morning his office was crowded 
withjapplicants—all bright, many suitable. He 
bade them wait until all should arrive, and then 
ranged them in a row and said he would tell 
them ajstory, note their comments, and judge 
fromithat whom he would choose. 


“A certain farmer,” - began the lawyer, 
‘‘was troubled with a red squirrel that got in 
through a hole in his barn and stole his seed 
corn. He resolved to kill the squirrel at the first 
opportunity. Seeing him goin at the hole one 
noon, he took his shot gun and fired away; the 
first shot set the barn on fire.” 

‘Did the barn burn?” said one of the 
boys. 

The lawyer without answer continued: And 
seeing the barn on fire, the farmer seized a pail 
of water and ran to put it out.’’ 

“Did he put it out ?”’ said another. 

** As he passed inside, the door shut to and the 
barn was soon in flames. When the hired girl 
rushed out with more water ’’—— 

** Did they all burn up ?”’ said another boy. 

The lawyer went on without answer:— 

“Then the old lady came out, and all was 
noise and confusion, and everybody was trying 
to put out the fire.”’ 

**Did any one burn up ?”? said another. 

The lawyer said: ‘‘ There that will do; you 
have all shown great interest in the story.” But 
observing one little bright-eyed fellow in deep 
silence, he said: ‘‘ Now, my little man, what 
have you to say ?”’ 

The little fellow blushed, grew uneasy, and 
stammered out :— 

‘**T want to know what became of that squirrel; 
that’s what I want to know.” 

**You’ll do,”’ said the lawyer; “‘ you are my 
man; you have not been switched off by a con- 
fusion and a barn burning, and the hired girls 
and water pails. You have kept your eye on the 
squirrel.””— Tact in Court. 


THE DIFFERENCE.—There is a vast difference 
in the conduct of a man and a woman in new 
clothes. 

When a woman gets a new suit she immediately 
prances down town, and for hours will walk 
contentedly along a crowded thoroughfare, re- 
ceiving fresh impulses of joy every time another 


‘woman scans her wardrobe. But a man is so 


different! 

He won’t put on his new clothes for the first 
time until it is dark; then he goes down town 80 
cautiously as to almost create the impression 
that he is sneaking along. 

If he sees a crowd on a corner he will slip 
across the way to avoid them, and when he goes 
into a grocery he tries to get behind as many 
barrels and boxes as he can. 

All the time he is trying his level best to 
appear as if the suit were six months’ old, andall 
the while realizes that he is making an infernal 
failure of it. 

We hope the time will come when new pants 
will be so folded by the manufacturer that they 
won’t show a ridge along the front of each leg 
when the wearer dons them. 
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THINGS PLEASANT 


Our friend the “‘ Professor,”’ in alluding to the 
cable telegraph, told a capital story in which the 
name of Morse was used. There was given, he 
gaid, out West, a dinner to Professor Morse, 
whose exploit in taming the lightning had pene- 
trated beyond the limits of civilization, and all 
the savants within many miles were invited to do 
honor to the one who had done so much for 
science. Among others who came was Professor 
Tidd, of Spoonville College—only that was not 
the name of either of them—and to him was 
allotted the task of introducing the toast of wel- 
come to Professor Morse, he having charge of 
the thunder and lightning department in the 
college to which he belonged. He accordingly 
arose for the purpose, and began with an exalted 
eulogy of Franklin, who had by his magical 
wires drawn the lightning from the clouds of 
heaven. 

‘“‘But,”’ said he, ‘‘ though Franklin did all this 

_ and won by it the admiration of the world, it 
was left to Professor Morse to do much more. 
Franklin merely drew the lightning from heaven, 
while to Professor Morse is due the distinguished 
honor of—the distinguished honor of—the honor 
of’’— here he stopped as if struck with the idea 
that he hadn’t calculated closely enough on what 
Professor Morse had done before he attempted 
to speak; but he must complete the sentence, for 
every eye was on him—‘‘the honor of reducing 
it to a horizontal position.’? The eloquent pro- 
fessor sat dewn as soon as possible, satisfied that 
he had not done so brilliantly as he might, 
though his auditors were mightily tickled with it. 


Kisstne—Many anecdotes are told to illustrate 

-Puritanic horror of this pleasant and natural 
salute—one of Rev. Brown, an English divine, 
who was known as the author of the Biblical 
Concerdance. He courted his wife seven years 
before he asked if he might kiss her, 

“Just as you please,” she answered demurely. 
“Let us first ask a blessing,’ he said, after 
i which he kissed her. 

“Why, it’s good!”’ he exclaimed. “Let us 
_ feturn thanks.’’ They were married in a few 
‘weeks, 


That brings to my mind the saying of a young 
woman concerning a suitor whom she had 
_ rejected. In summing up his qualities she said: 
“He was good looking, he was educated, he was 
devoted, he sent me flowers—I always thought 
Pd love a man who sent me flowers—but,’’ she 
continued in a tone of disdain, ‘‘ he hadn’t sense 
enough to kiss me when he had the chance.” 


The story is told of the late Judge Kelley that 
on one occasion a young woman, the daughter 
of an old Pennsylvanian who had been one of 
Kelley’s political lieutenants, applied to him for 
4 position, which he promised to secure for her 
the next day. On the following morning when 
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the young woman called on the judge, he had 
forgotten all about her case, but, upon being 
reminded, apologized profusely and told her to 
‘call to-morrow.’’ The judge kept this up for 
nearly a month, when the young woman lost her 
patience. On the occasion of her last visit, the 
judge, who was very absent-minded, did not 
catch her name as the servant announced her 
presence in the parlor, and, walking hurri 
into the room, he shook hands with her 
began the old formula. 

** My dear young lady, I am very busy to-day; 
you will really have to call to-morrow.”’ 

“But, judge,’’ she protested, “that is what 
you have told me for a month. I have come 
almost every day, and you have invariably told 
me to call to-morrow.” 

“I beg your pardon, I am sure,’’ said the 


judge, with great sauvity. ‘‘Call the day after 
to-morrow.”’ 


“One day,’’ said an old veteran in a recent 
interview, ‘‘I met a soldier who had been 
wounded in the face; and, when I asked him in 
what battle he had been injured, he said, ‘I got 
it the first day at Shiloh, sir.’ 

“** But how could you get hit in the face at 
Shiloh ?’ I asked. 

“** Well, sir,’ said he half apologetically, ‘ after 
I had run a mile or two, I got careless and looked. 
back.’ ” 

This story is on a par with one which tells how 
one of Ellsworth’s ‘‘ Fire Zouaves’’ killed his 
first Confederate. He said that he marched out 
to the battle of Bull Run, and, when about half- 
way there, he met a Johnny Reb in ambush. 

‘* What did you do then ?”’ he was asked. 

‘* Well,” he answered, ‘‘I drew out my re- 
volver and he drew out his bowie-knife, and then 
I took the lead from the start and kept it clear 
right away into Washington City.” 

“But how did you kill the man ?” 

‘** Run him to death!’ was the reply. 

An Ellsworth school girl ran a finger into a 
knot hole in her desk, but try and struggle as 
she would, she was unable to draw it out again. 
The girl became considerably excited and so did 
the teacher. Dr. A—— was summoned. He 
took in the situation at once. Going to a 
neighboring shop he borrowed a chisel and a bit, 
and with these he soon released the girl from 
her unhappy predicament, Great are the 
triumphs of modern surgery! 


Things that don’t exist: A woman who, 
doesn’t wish she were a man; a printer who 
doesn’t groan when he gets a take of solid bour- 
geois; a man who doesn’t love to stand before a 
fire and scratch himself; an alarm clock that 
doesn’t go off when you don’t want it to; a news- 
paper which admits that it is an organ. 
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CAT STORIES. 


A Biddeford cat was recently caught in a curious 
predicament. The unfortunate feline had put her 
head into a can, how long ago no one knows, to get 
at the delicacies therein. She was unable to with- 
draw her head, and a most awful imprisonment it 
was for her. Several days agoa plumber found her 
and was shocked to witness her wretched condition. 
He took her into the shop and cut the can off. A 
day or two more would have finished her. 


The Biddeford puss certainly was in a tight place, 
yet her timely escape was nothing in comparison 
with the miraculous rescue of a Lewiston kitten by 
its watchful mother. A Spring street girl in that 
city drowned a kitten the other day, and then 
buried it behind the barn. That night'the old cat 
went and dug it up, and taking it into the kitchen, 
brought it to life, and it is alive now. Who says 
a cat hasn’t nine lives? 


THE 


CUNNING CAT AND THE IRRITATING RAT. 
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